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ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  GRAND  ARMY  POST 
AT  WEST  SANDLAKE,  NEW 
YORK,  MAY,  1896. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Grand  Army  and  Fellow  Citizens — 
A wise  man  once  said  that  the  safety  of  a nation  depends 
upon  two  things : the  virtue  of  its  women  and  the  power  of 
its  men  not  only  to  deal  with  those  dangers  that  are  apparent, 
hut  to  detect  those  things  in  which  danger  is  hidden.  I would 
add  one  other : a sense  of  patriotism  so  lofity  and  intense  that 
it  protects  and  fosters  the  other  two.  To  a nation  thus  founded 
and  sustained  the  hope  of  long  endurance  is  reasonable  and 
assured.  To  the  first  of  these  qualities,  the  virtue  and 
devotion  of  its  women,  no  nation  in  any  age  has  owed 
a greater  debt  or  acknowledged  iit  with  greater  admira- 
tion and  respect  than  ours.  Whatever  the  (test  has  been  our 
women  have  not  failed.  No  matter  how  great  the  privation, 
they  have  endured  it  with  a fortitude  and  strength  that  has 
gained  the  respect  of  the  world.  From  the  foundation  of 
the  government  to  this  time  no  crisis  has  risen  in  which  they 
have  not  mingled  a woman’s  tenderness  with  a soldier's 
courage. 

And  in  the  attribute  of  patriotism  which  I have  added  we 
have  never  failed.  The  love  of  country  and  the  willingness 
ito  respond  and  sacrifice  have  been  proved  on  many  a field. 
The  war  has  not  been  so  hopeless  as  to  call  in  vain  for  volun- 
teers. A home  loving  people,  with  rational  joys  and  sober 
tastes,  yet  an  insult  from  abroad  or  grave  and  persistent  wrong 
at  home  have  stirred  them  to  righteous  and  overwhelming 
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protest.  The  shedding  of  human  blood  is  the  last  and  most 
relentless  witness  of  the  frailty  of  the  human  character  and  the 
imperfection  of  human  institutions.  And  I hope  that  in  the 
enlightenment  which  this  rapidly  advancing  age  is  bringing 
in,  the  time  will  come  when  judgment  will  be  the  arbiter 
of  disputes,  and  anger  and  resentment  shall  not  play  havoc 
with  the  lives  of  men  and  -the  stability  of  states. 

A glorious  deed  is  immortal,  and  alone  among  all  earthly 
achievements  will  preserve  its  lustre  to  the  end  of  time.  But 
glory  after  all  is  but  a poor  return  to  you  for  the  love  and 
strength  of  those  upon  whom  you  hoped  to  lean  for  the  comfort 
and  solace  of  your  declining  years. 

To  you,  soldiers,  who  bore  a noble  part  in  that  struggle 
which  signalized  this  century,  who  have  sacrificed  your 
strength  in  the  inevitable  conflict,  a reunited  country  should 
extend  its  substantial  gratitude. 

I do  not  regard  the  bounty  of  the  government  as  a reward. 
T deem  it  rather  the  recognition  of  a debt : the  partial  discharge 
of  a sacred  obligation  created  when  the  government  was  too 
hard  pressed  to  pay  in  full.  I prophesy  that  the  time  will  come 
when  the  wounded  and  sick  will  not  be  alone  upon  the  pension 
rolls,  but  when  the  record  of  service  and  an  honorable  dis- 
charge shall  be  sufficient  credentials  to  entitle  the  soldier  to 
the  bounty  of  a grateful  country. 

With  the  republic  in  danger,  its  credit  impaired,  with 
enemies  threatening  from  without,  when  the  clouds  hung  low 
at  every  spot  in  the  horizon — these  were  the  times  when  you 
forsook  your  homes  and  filed  through  the  streets  and  down 
the  mountains.  These  are  the  times  which  the  nation,  now 
great  and  rich  and  safe,  should  remember  when  dealing  with 
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her  soldiers.  She  may  be  defiant  to  others,  but  let  her  be 
tender  to  those  who  were  friends  when  friends  were  needed. 

To  all  alike  justice  should  be  done.  I sometimes  fear  the 
power  of  a great  name  or  a great  family  in  dealing  with  public 
questions.  No  man  should  enjoy  a privilege  for  what  his 
ancestors  have  done.  The  government  is  too  great  to  deal 
upon  lines  so  narrow.  Every  man,  however  obscure,  should 
have  his  own,  and  no  man.  however  great,  should  have  more. 

But  in  the  turmoil  of  these  rushing  times,  when  even 
national  interests  are  subject  to  the  ill-considered  action  which 
the  spirit  of  the  age  has  put  in  use,  our  patriotism  may  carry 
us  to  the  limit  or  beyond.  Popular  feeling  is  aroused,  and  en- 
thusiasm and  sympathy  sometimes  unite  to  drive  us  to  a posi- 
tion dangerous  and  difficult  to  maintain. 

I do  not  yield  to  any  man  in  my  faith  in  the  power  of 
this  country  or  in  my  sympathy  for  any  people  fighting  for 
their  freedom.  But  above  all  things  else  I believe  in  first 
maintaining  the  dignity  and  welfare  of  my  own  country. 
I will  not  under  any  pressure,  as  long  as  I reserve  the  right  of 
individual  opinion,  be  made  the  instrument  of  involving  this 
country  in  unnecessary  complications  which  may  drive  it  to  the 
disgrace  of  receding  or  to  the  perils  of  war.  We  have  too 
recently  emerged  from  fire  to  wantonly  enter  it  again.  Your 
presence  here  attests  your  recollection.  We  may  hope  that  no 
other  contest  could  be  so  sanguinary  or  prolonged.  We  may 
believe  that  the  war  of  the  rebellion  could  never  again  be 
equaled  in  fatality.  I so  believe,  for  that  was  a conflict  in 
which  the  best  soldiers  of  the  world  fought  the  next  best. 
Americans  who  were  right  contended  with  Americans  who 
were  wrong,  and  the  contest  decided  not  so  much  the  superior- 
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ity  of  one  army  over  another  as  the  power  of  a righteous  cause 
in  battle. 

We  should  be  slow  to  place  our  people  face  to  face  with  the 
possibilities  of  war.  Possibility  may  become  probability,  and 
that  in  turn  a certainty,  as  k did  in  1861,  with  results  that 
appalled  mankind.  Those  who  take  one  step  should  be  prepared 
to  take  another,  and  if  unprepared  for  the  second,  should  con- 
sider well  the  first.  A threat  is  less  bloody  than  a war.  But 
men  and  nations  should  meet  with  courage  the  conditions  which 
they  have  created,  and  if  this  is  true  no  deliberation  is  too  great 
before  entering  a course  whose  legitimate  and  natural  end  is 
war. 

Deliberation  is  not  cowardice.  Patriotism  is  not  destitute 
of  prudence,  and  he  who  does  not  count  the  cost  of  his  enter- 
prise may  find  himself  crippled  before  his  task  is  finished. 

The  wisdom  of  the  individual  may  w7ell  be  emulated  by  the 
nation,  and  wisdom  would  call  upon  us  to  consider  our  com- 
parative resources  in  case  of  wrar.  Such  consideration  must 
not  only  enforce  upon  us  the  value  of  prudence,  but  shock  our 
sense  of  national  pride. 

Our  navy  is  in  number  one-fifth  of  -that  of  England,  one- 
third  of  that  of  France,  less  than  one-half  the  force  of 
Russia  or  of  Germany,  inferior  to  that  of  Italy  and  scarcely 
equal  to  that  of  Turkey  or  of  Spain.  Of  battleships  England 
has  seventy-five,  France  forty-nine,  Russia  thirty-nine,  Ger- 
many thirty-one,  Italy  twenty-five,  the  United  States  sixteen, 
Turkey  fifteen  and  Spain  eleven.  In  smaller  ships  our  rank 
is  slightly  better.  Every  war  with  a foreign  nation  must  be 
fought  with  the  resources  I have  described,  and  I challenge 
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any  loyal  American  to  contemplate  our  power  in  that  regard 
without  a deepening  sense  of  humiliation. 

I should  not  fear  for  the  ultimate  triumph  of  our  arms,  but 
billions  in  property  lie  along  our  coast  from  end  to  end  of  the 
Atlantic  shore.  Millions  of  people  in  our  cities  without 
adequate  defense  are  exposed  to  the  hazards  of  war.  Fire  and 
pillage  would  overtake  them  in  spite  of  the  resolutions  of 
patriots  in  or  out  of  Congress.  The  vast  resources  of  this 
country  would  not,  at  the  outset  avail.  Population  and  wealth 
are  not  alone  sufficient  to  avert  danger  and  win  battles.  One 
gun  is  worth  more  than  all  the  gold  in  the  mints,  and  a few 
trained  men  on  a well  armed  battle-ship  are  worth  more  in 
contests  on  the  sea  than  a million  patriots  on  shore.  You 
cannot  turn  your  gold  into  guns  nor  build  ships  for  your 
sailors  except  by  long  and  continuous  labor. 

If  my  voice  had  influence  in  the  affairs  of  this  government, 
I would  not  leave  the  defenseless  condition  of  my  country  to 
be  demonstrated  by  the  scourge  of  war.  I would  build  a navy 
which  should  be  second  to  none  that  floats  the  seas.  I would 
construct  coast  defenses  that  would  defy  the  attacks  of  enemies 
from  without.  I would  put  thousands  of  the  citizens  of  this 
country  now  clamoring  for  war  into  the  quieter  pursuits  of 
building  navies  and  defenses.  With  these  preparations  done, 
our  government  would  be  more  respected  abroad,  more  safely 
relied  upon  at  home  and  the  resolutions  of  Congress  would 
possess  a deeper  significance  to  others  and  be  less  of  a menace 
to  ourselves.  I would  rather  have  a navy  without  a war,  than  a 
war  without  a navy.  Thus  equipped,  having  joined  strength  to 
her  sympathy,  the  government  of  the  United  States  could  and 
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ought  to  be  the  friend  and  helper  of  those  who  struggle  for 
the  right  of  being  free. 

There  is  one  other  subject  to  which  some  brief  allusion 
should  be  made.  I do  not  intend  a discussion.  We  are  met 
not  to  discuss,  but  to  commemorate.  To  join  the  glories  of 
the  past  with  the  blessings  of  the  present,  and  to  extend  our 
gratitude  to  those  whose  deeds  in  times  gone  by  have  made 
the  present  safe.  But  I should  not  feel  that  my  duty  was  fully 
done  if  in  the  solemn  celebrations  of  this  hour  I neglected  to 
refer  to  those  conditions  which  may  seriously  affect  our  future. 
A past  however  glorious,  and  a present  filled  with  promise,  do 
not  comprise  the  sum  of  national  life.  Both  are  secure,  and  it 
is  the  part  of  wisdom  and  patriotism  to  so  guide  the  nation’s 
course  that  its  future  may  be  sure  of  equal  permanence. 

I therefore  extend  my  full  assent  to  the  importance  of  that 
requisite  which  I at  the  outset  recalled  for  the  permanence 
and  duration  of  a state : I mean  the  ability  of  its  citizens  to 
discover  and  avert  those  dangers  which  are  hidden.  Every 
citizen  has  the  right,  and  the  right  imposes  the  duty,  to 
consider  and  advise,  and  it  is  from  that  humble  position  that 
I now'  speak.  Whatever  affects  myself  may  affect  )^ou,  and  wre 
are  but  types  of  that  great  multitude  whose  concrete  representa- 
tive is  the  general  government.  I would  not  arouse  un- 
necessary doubt.  I believe  that  a large  majority  of  seem- 
ing evils  are  blessings  with  but  thin  disguise,  or,  at  the  worst, 
but  slight  impediments  which  the  onward  motion  of  a great 
people  will  smooth  out.  But  the  grandeur  and  extent  of  our 
country,  the  unmatched  prosperity  and  wealth  of  our  people 
have  made  us  careless  upon  some  vital  questions. 
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An  evil  may  be  great  and  yet  not  receive  the  attention  it 
demands.  No  disease  was  ever  cured  by  neglect,  and  neglect 
may  result  in  destruction.  I do  hot  fear  questions  of  a political 
character,  for  they  are  seldom  dangerous.  The  vigilance  of 
panties  and  the  heat  of  political  contentions  will  expose  the 
evils  in  all  questions  with  which  political  parties  will  consent 
to  deal.  But  politics  is  shy  and  too  observant  of  the  gains  that 
may  accrue  or  the  losses  that  may  follow,  to  permit  of  full 
warning  or  disclosure  where  votes  may  be  made  or  lost.  And 
it  is  to  such  assemblages  as  this  that  these  vital  questions  are 
most  safely  addressed,  for  the  politician  is  today  merged  in 
the  citizen,  and  the  common  desire  for  the  welfare  of  the  Union 
has  clothed  the  partisan  and  the  patriot  in  the  soldier’s  uniform. 

The  greatest  non-partisan  questions  now  before  the  people 
of  this  country  are  the  influx  of  foreigners  to  our  shores,  the 
indiscriminate  bestowal  of  the  ballot  and  the  inevitable 
tendency  .to  cheapen  and  degrade  it.  These  questions  are 
fraught  with  the  gravest  peril  (that  now  confronts  us.  I 
would  not  shut  our  doors  to  the  honest,  civilized  and  moral 
people  from  any  quarter  of  .the  world,  no  matter  how  humble 
their  station  or  how  complete  their  poverty.  I would  welcome 
the  material  for  honest  citizenship  no  matter  how  poor  and 
unembellished.  I realize  and  pay  full  tribute  to  the  truth  that 
merit  and  honor  are  not  created  by  wealth. 

The  magnificence  of  our  country  depends  not  upon  money 
or  birth,  but  upon  that  class  whose  industry  and  character  are 
their  only  titles.  To  this  class  belong  thousands  born  upon 
foreign  soil  who  have  become  citizens  of  this  country  and 
have  in  manufactures,  science  and  all  the  arts  and  industries 
added  immeasurably  to  our  wealth  and  strength. 
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But  we  are  carrying  the  idea  of  freedom  and  equal  rights 
too  far.  We  have  extended  our  favors  until  we  have 
endangered  our  safety.  Our  hospitality  has  not  only  been 
accepted  but  abused.  We  shall  soon  reach  the  point,  if  we 
have  not  already  done  so,  where  the  irresponsible  foreign 
element  of  our  population  will  be  a serious  menace.  The  evil 
is  steadily  growing  and  our  statesmen,  shutting  their  eyes, 
pretend  that  it  does  not  exist. 

I am  unalterably  opposed  to  admitting  here,  either  with  or 
without  limitations,  those  natives  of  foreign  countries  whose 
birth  and  associations  have  made  them  dangerous  to  their  own 
country  and  unfit  for  this.  They  do  not  enrich : they  im- 
poverish. They  do  not  protect;  they  endanger.  A republic 
is  no  place  for  the  emblem  of  the  red  flag. 

I should  be  vastly  in  favor  of  a policy  which  compelled  this 
latter  class  of  foreigners  to  remain  at  home  instead  of  a policy 
which  receives  them  aided,  naked  and  unclean,  upon  our  shores, 
and  then  passes  resolutions  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the 
country  from  which  these  aliens  came. 

With  our  country  stuffed  with  foreigners  of  every  class, 
with  our  cities  exposed,  without  ships  or  adequate  defense,  we 
are  now  proclaiming  that  we  can  whip  the  world,  forgetting 
that  the  vast  population  of  which  we  boast,  contains  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  the  class  I have  last  described,  increasing 
every  year.  I do  not  approve  that  policy,  and  I hope  I never 
shall.  These  truths  are  not  answered  by  the  retort  that  the 
man  who  utters  them  is  not  a patriot.  I have  never  been 
accustomed  to  regard  patriotism  as  synonomous  with  indiscre- 
tion, and  I have  seldom  found  the  greatest  loyalty  expressed 
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in  the  loudest  tones.  I had  rather  be  slower  into  battle  and 
better  equipped  when  there. 

It  would  be  better  for  the  welfare  of  this  country  if  she 
showed  greater  solicitude  for  quality  and  less  for  numbers. 

We  are  crying  out  for  the  protection  of  our  manufactures 
and  our  markets.  We  protest  against  a product  made  by  cheap 
labor  in  foreign  countries  and  imported  to  this,  but  we  encour- 
age, without  limit  or  reason,  the  transportation  to  this  country 
of  the  very  laborers  whose  competition  in  foreign  lands  was 
ruinous. 

Why  should  we  follow  the  system  of  Protection  for  our 
goods  and  Free  Trade  for  our  labor?  If  the  system  is  right 
in  one  case  it  is  right  in  the  other.  It  is  right  or  wrong  in  both. 

Linked  with  the  question  of  immigration  is  the  question  of 
the  right  to  vote.  This  right  is  extended  too  indiscriminately, 
and  thus  is  made  too  cheap.  The  right  to  participate  in  public 
affairs,  to  determine  in  some  measure  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment is  the  highest  privilege  of  a freeman.  The  bestowal  of 
this  right  upon  those  who  are  ignorant  and  unworthy  degrades 
both  the  recipient  and  the  giver.  Whatever  comes  cheaply  goes 
at  the  same  price.  Absence  of  qualifications  in  the  voter  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  impartial  generosity  of  this  govern- 
ment. 

From  this  generosity  has  sprung  that  most  abhorrent  and 
dangerous  of  all  practices,  the  selling  of  the  individual  vote. 

The  continuance  of  that  evil  means  as  certainly  the  under- 
mining of  the  government  as  the  crumbling  of  the  foundation 
means  the  falling  of  the  tower.  I believe  in  admitting  desirable 
foreigners  but  no  others,  to  this  country,  and  I would  enact 
and  enforce  a law  which  would  accomplish  that  result. 
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1 believe  in  extending  the  right  of  suffrage  to  naturalized 
citizens,  but  under  such  conditions  as  to  time  and  qualifications 
as  would  prevent  the  dangerous  abuses  which  now  threaten 
us.  It  is  as  easy  to  be  wrong  upon  great  questions 
as  upon  small,  but  the  transcendant  importance  of  those  to 
which  I have  so  imperfectly  alluded,  make  them  worthy  of  the 
serious  and  prayerful  consideration  of  every  man  who  loves 
his  country.  The  attitude  this  government  shall  occupy  with 
reference  to  foreign  nations,  the  part  it  shall  take  in  foreign 
disputes,  the  means  which  shall  be  provided  on  sea  and 
land  to  maintain  our  independence  or  assert  our  supremacy, 
the  number  and  character  of  those  who  may  come  from  foreign 
shores  to  enrich  or  degrade  us,  the  sanctity  or  defilement  of 
the  right  of  suffrage,  are  questions  which  should  occupy  the 
mind  of  every  patriot,  and  which  to  him  should  transcend  all 
others. 

There  will  come  some  day  a supreme  hour  when  we  shall 
realize  that  these  questions  should  have  been  held  too  sacred  for 
indifference  to  decide  or  mock  patriotism  to  obscure.  And  you, 
veterans  of  the  war,  have  a right  above  all  others  to  demand 
that  the  country  which  you  endured  so  much  to  save  shall  be 
protected  not  only  from  armed  attack  but  from  peaceful,  in- 
sidious invasion. 


SPEECH  AT  A MASS  MEETING  RATIFYING 
McKINLEY’S  NOMINATION  TO  THE 
PRESIDENCY,  CARNEGIE  HALL, 

NEW  YORK,  JUNE,  1896. 

Fellow  Citizens — 

I feel  a keener  embarrassment  than  I should  care  to  express 
at  the  position  which  I now  occupy.  I have  been  preceded  by 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  the  state,  and  one  of 
the  great  political  leaders  of  his  time.  I am  to  be  followed  by 
orators  whose  reputations  are  national  and  whose  careers  in 
the  councils  of  their  party  have  been  of  distinguished  credit. 
Yet  my  embarrassment  is  still  further  increased  by  being 
surrounded  upon  this  platform  by  the  representatives  of  that 
intelligence  and  energy  which  have  made  the  city  of  New 
York  the  greatest  upon  this  continent.  I should  feel  far  better 
if  none  of  these  embarrassments  were  here.  My  main  relief 
is  in  the  presence  of  so  large  a number  of  intelligent  working 
people  to  whom  my  warmest  sympathy  extends  and  from 
whom  my  greatest  encouragement  has  always  come. 
With  them  I feel  at  home.  I have  found  it  much  easier 
to  be  poor  than  to  be  rich,  and  for  that  reason  have 
been  more  closely  in  touch  with  the  working  class  than 
with  any  other.  And  it  is  especially  important  and  significant 
that  this  should  be  so  largely  a meeting  of  those  who  labor,  for 
this  campaign  about  to  be  entered  upon,  and  which  was  so 
gloriously  inaugurated  at  the  St.  Louis  convention,  is  to  be  a 
campaign  which  affects  more  deeply  the  welfare  of  the  working 
men  and  women  of  this  country  than  of  any  other  class. 
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The  sense  of  danger,  the  realization  of  the  importance  of 
correcting  one  mistake  and  avoiding  another,  have  driven 
themselves  into  the  minds  of  the  toiling  masses  of  this  country 
as  they  have  never  been  driven  before.  Thousands,  indifferent 
four  years  ago,  are  quick  and  interested  today.  Thousands 
who  were  democrats  fours  years  ago  are  republicans  today. 
Theories  and  lectures  have  been  torn  in  shreds  and  the  cold, 
practical  truths  of  life  and  experience  have  been  wisely  placed 
in  their  stead.  One  needs  no  theory  to  tell  him  when  he  is 
thinly  clad  or  when  his  children  are  without  bread.  He  need 
not  consult  his  books  to  interpret  the  colored  envelope  that 
brings  his  employment  to  a close. 

The  present  conditions  did  not  exist  four  years  ago,  nor  in 
any  other  time  during  the  administration  of  the  republican 
party,  and  this  country  is  full  from  end  to  end,  of  people  who 
realize  that  fact.  Every  city  and  state  is  stuffed  with  people 
who  have  made  up  their  minds  to  throw  their  politics  to  the 
winds  this  fall  and  fight  for  their  business  and  their  homes. 
They  have  concluded  that  it  is  better  to  be  a Republican  fed 
than  a Democrat  hungry ; better  to  be  a Republican  at 
work  than  a Democrat  out  of  a job,  and  that  when  the 
storms  of  winter  come  it  is  better  to  be  a Republican  under 
shelter  than  a Democrat  on  the  hills.  So  that  many  of  those 
discharged  within  the  last  four  years  as  Democrats  are  knock- 
ing today  for  admission  to  the  Republican  party.  For  in  it 
they  see  as  they  always  should  have  seen,  the  salvation  of  the 
country  and  the  advancement  and  protection  of  themselves. 

There  are  two  questions  of  supreme  importance  which  con- 
front us  in  this  campaign,  and  these  are  here  as  every  other 
dangerous  question  has  been  within  the  last  fifty  years.  It  is 
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because  the  Democratic  party  is  endeavoring  to  force  upon 
this  people  those  errors  which  are  grave  enough,  if  successful, 
to  seriously  retard  us.  They  are  .the  questions  of  protection  and 
of  sound  money.  I shall  not  discuss  them.  You  know  these 
issues  well.  It  is  the  pride  of  this  country  that  its  work- 
ing people  understand  the  problems  that  confront  them. 
The  tariff  has  been  discussed  over  and  over  again.  It  is  simply 
a question  of  whether  a man  or  a nation  having  a legitimate 
and  proper  advantage,  shall  sacrifice  it  in  deference  to  a theory. 
It  is  a question  of  whether  a man  having  food  and  clothing 
shall  sacrifice  them  because  some  student  in  a college  closet 
can  prove  to  him  that  if  he  surrenders  both,  others  still  better 
will  take  their  place.  This  will  not  be  done.  It  never  has  been 
done.  The  essential  of  business  success  is  selfishness  within 
reasonable,  proper  and  legitimate  bounds.  It  is  the  instinct 
which  forces  a man  to  look  after  himself  and  his  own.  It  is 
the  foresight  that  sees  and  provides  against  the  coming  storm. 
It  is  that  spirit  of  wise  acquisition  which  realizes  that  out  of 
the  abundance  of  today  the  wants  of  tomorrow  must  be 
supplied. 

I shall  not  argue  this  question  now,  for  the  man  who  advo- 
cates today  the  doctrine  of  free  trade  is  arguing  years  behind 
the  masses  of  the  American  people. 

The  other  question  is  that  of  sound  money.  If  it  is  not  now 
as  well  understood  as  that  of  the  tariff  it  will  be  long  before 
it  has  been  as  thoroughly  discussed  as  the  tariff  has  been. 
And  to  the  people  of  this  country,  it  is  to  my  mind  a greater 
problem  than  that  of  the  tariff.  It  is  more  dangerous,  because 
men  are  more  likely  to  be  deceived  by  it.  The  proposition  to 
circulate  two  dollars  instead  of  one  is  deceptive  and  alluring. 
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Every  man  who  has  five  dollars  knows  how  he  could  use  ten 
to  complete  advantage.  And  in  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage 
of  silver  there  is  presented  a delightful  picture  of  income  and 
plenty  which  captivates  us  all.  But  we  must  remember  that 
a thing  may  be  so  abundant  as  to  become  cheap,  and  when  it 
has  become  too  abundant  there  will  be  no  demand  for  it  in  the 
market.  Money  is  the  blood  of  business,  and  if  you  weaken 
and  thin  it  so  that  its  essential  qualities  are  destroyed,  the 
effect  upon  the  business  community  will  be  the  same  as  the 
effect  of  unhealthy  blood  upon  the  body.  Every  producer 
knows  from  experience  that  when  there  is  the  greatest 
abundance  of  product,  there  is  the  least  demand  and  the  lowest 
price.  The  farmer  knows  that  when  crops  have  abounded  to 
unusual  and  extraordinary  degrees,  the  prices  in  the  market 
have  fallen  in  proportion.  The  factory  knows  that  when  its 
output  and  that  of  its  neighbors  has  touched  the  high  mark, 
the  price  of  the  article  is  likely  to  go  down.  The  value  of  a thing 
depends  upon  its  scarcity  and  desirability.  If  you  flood  the 
country  with  an  article,  even  though  that  article  be  money,  it 
will  become  cheap.  You  cannot  coin  iron  and  make  it  equal  gold 
by  putting  upon  it  the  stamp  of  the  government.  You  cannot 
create  a value  by  a decree  of  Congress  when  the  value  does  not 
exist.  It  may  circulate  as  money  but  the  intrinsic  value  is  not 
there.  And  just  as  sure  as  you  attempt  to  do  this  with  the 
exhaustless  products  of  the  silver  mines  of  this  country,  you 
will  have  degraded  and  cheapened  your  currency  without  which 
you  cannot  thrive.  You  will  have  watered  your  money  so  it  will 
be  rejected  by  the  enlightened  and  advanced  nations  of  the 
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world,  and  will  have  strangled  that  prosperity  now  about  to 

return. 

These  two  great  questions  are  presented  to  us,  I said,  by  the 
incompetency  of  the  Democratic  party.  That  party  is  wrong, 
now  as  it  has  been,  ever  since  the  Republican  party  came  into 
existence.  It  was  wrong  further  back  than  some  of  you  can 
remember,  upon  the  question  of  slavery.  It  was  wrong  upon 
the  prosecution  of  the  war ; wrong  upon  the  question  of  recon- 
struction that  followed  the  war.  It  was  wrong  upon  the 
resumption  of  specie  payment.  It  was  opposed  to  that  system 
of  finance  which  redeemed  and  re-established  the  credit  of  this 
country  and  astonished  the  world.  It  was  wrong  upon  the 
tariff  question,  and  it  is  now  wrong  upon  the  last  great  ques- 
tion, that  of  a sound  currency. 

I was  in  St.  Louis  last  week  and  visited  that  section  through 
which  passed,  but  a short  time  ago,  the  most  terrific  and 
destructive  storm  that  has  ever  swept  the  country.  I saw' 
where  enormous  buildings,  costing  millions  of  dollars  and 
years  of  time,  had  been  leveled  to  the  ground.  I saw  stately 
trees  which  had  been  growing  and  nurtured  for  half  a century, 
tom  up  by  the  roots.  The  track  of  desolation  was  vast  and 
complete,  and  immediately  at  one  side  of  this  path,  noble  build- 
ings were  standing,  the  parks  were  in  perfect  order  and  the 
hum  of  business  was  sounding  throughout  the  city.  And  I 
said,  the  track  of  that  deadly  tornado  through  this  prosperous 
and  beautiful  city  represents  the  track  of  the  last  Democratic 
administration  through  the  history  of  this  country. 

Here  over  these  ruined  factories  and  stores,  these  obstructed 
streets  and  gutted  parks,  the  free  trade  administration  of  Grover 
Cleveland  has  blasted  its  way.  While  near  at  hand  are  the 
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stately  buildings  and  prosperous,  rapid  throbbing  life  of  the 
preceding  republican  administrations.  Fellow  Citizens,  it  is 
the  task  of  the  Republican  party  to  rebuild  that  waste  and  to 
place  beyond  it  a territory  of  equal  promise  and  tranquility. 

It  is  easier  to  chop  a tree  than  to  raise  one;  easier  to  blow 
up  a building  with  dynamite  than  to  earn  the  money  through 
hard  years  of  toil  and  deprivation  to  erect  one.  It  is  much 
easier  to  ruin  the  business  and  prosperity  of  a country  through 
the  heresy  of  free  trade  and  free  silver,  than  to  nurse  and 
build  and  protect  them. 

The  path  of  the  republican  party  has  been  strewn  with 
obstacles  almost  insurmountable,  for  it  has  been  obliged  not 
only  to  construct  and  carry  out,  but  it  has  been  forced  to  do 
this  with  one  hand  while  with  the  other  it  held  the  neck  of  the 
Democratic  party,  to  prevent  its  tearing  down  over  night  what 
was  constructed  during  the  day. 

Now  you,  young  men,  about  to  cast  your  first  vote  must 
determine  where  you  will  cast  it;  whether  upon  the  side  of 
progress  or  the  side  of  retrogression ; upon  the  side  of  enlight- 
enment or  the  side  of  incompetency.  You  must  determine 
when  you  join  the  army  this  fall  whether  you  will  stand  in  the 
front  rank  with  the  leaders  or  in  the  rear  with  the  stragglers. 
You  must  determine  whether  you  will  join  an  army  that  has 
always  won  for  the  splendid  reason  that  it  has  always  been 
right,  or  one  which  has  always  lost  for  the  disgraceful  reason 
that  it  has  always  been  wrong.  My  advice  to  you  is  not  to 
make  a mistake  this  fall.  Do  no  act  now  which  in  after  years 
may  make  you  ashamed.  You  will  have  children  some  time 
who  will  be  eager  to  know  what  part  you  bore  in  the  crisis  of 
1896.  You  had  better  prepare  now  to  hold  up  your  head  and 
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say,  I was  on  the  right  side.  I was  for  that  principle  of 
protection  which  made  this  home  for  you,  which  has  saved  the 
competence  I shall  some  time  pass  over  to  your  hands,  and 
which  under  the  guidance  of  a kindly  Providence  and  the 
encouragement  of  just  and  intelligent  laws  may  increase  and 
multiply  to  your  children’s  children.  And  I was  no»t  only  for  a 
sound  tariff,  but  I was  for  sound  money  as  well.  Do  not  make 
the  mistake  of  casting  your  first  vote  with  that  party  whose 
long  and  eventful  career  is  likely  to  close  in  a thunderclap 
of  general  disaster,  with  not  a single  mark  for  fifty  years  to  its 
credit 

You  who  have  never  joined  it,  had  better  not,  and  you  who 
have  made  that  mistake  had  better  correct  it  now.  You  have 
had  experience  enough  of  the  kind,  I know.  Your  heads  ought 
to  be  clear  by  this  time  and  your  minds  made  up.  They  say 
that  one  thinks  better  when  he  has  not  over-eaten,  and  the 
working  people  of  this  country  have  that  advantage  if  no  other. 
They  have  not  been  over-fed  or  over-clothed.  A Democrat 
enlightened  by  hunger  may  join  the  Republican  party,  and  if 
he  does,  there  has  been  at  least  one  gain. 

And  now'  one  word  to  Republicans  and  I have  done.  What- 
ever you  do,  do  within  the  ranks  of  your  party.  If  there  is 
anything  you  disapprove  stay  there  and  correct  it.  Do  not 
sulk,  or  attempt  to  undermine  those  wrho  are  doing  your  work 
and  fighting  your  battles.  A general  engaged  in  a conflict 
writh  a dangerous  enemy  will  not  always  select  his  weapons  in 
accordance  with  the  notions  of  the  drawing  room,  but  if  he 
fights  in  a good  cause,  with  honest  purpose,  and  wins  victory 
after  victory  for  justice  and  good  order,  stand  by  him. 
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Do  not  be  misled  by  the  cries  of  those  who  would  destroy 
their  party  for  personal  gain.  Stay  by  your  party  and  its 
organization,  for  without  the  organization  of  the  Republican 
party,  that  party  itself  is  adrift. 

Efficiency  and  ability  at  a time  of  crisis  are  the  test  of  value. 
Seeing  a danger  and  meeting  it  with  intelligence  and  deter- 
mination, are  the  signs  of  a leader.  No  odds  can  overwhelm, 
or  threats  terrify  one  who  has  right  convictions  and  the 
courage  to  maintain  them.  Stand  by  your  party  and  its 
leaders.  Do  not  be  called  one  side  by  the  promise  of  perfume 
and  roses.  Do  not  be  misled  by  him  who  in  this  year  of  our 
Lord,  1896,  tells  you  that  the  foot  of  the  rainbow  is  at  the 
gate  of  the  city,  and  that  if  you  will  follow  him  he  will  lead 
you  where  you  can  bathe  in  its  radiance.  He  cannot.  Rainbow 
chasers  are  receiving  the  same  wages  this  year  that  they  have 
always  received.  This  is  a world  of  sense  and  business.  People 
do  not  give  something  for  nothing.  Great  results  are  won  by 
work.  People  who  promise  you  much  for  nothing,  and  that 
the  millenium  shall  visit  you  if  you  follow  them,  are  mislead- 
ing you  to  your  own  prejudice  and  their  gain.  And  you  know 
what  has  always  become  of  the  man  who  leaves  the  ranks  of 
the  Republican  party  because  he  has  become  too  good.  The 
serious  detriment  to  that  great  party  has  always  been  those 
men  who  have  risen  so  high  that  they  have  grown  dizzy  with 
their  own  resplendent  virtues.  They  have  become  better  than 
their  party  and  have  always  proved  it  by  joining  one  infinitely 
worse.  They  are  filled  with  a desire  for  reformation  only 
when  their  own  party  has  won  a victory  without  their  aid. 
The  Democratic  party,  with  the  crimes  of  New  York  City, 
may  run  rampant  over  the  rights  of  citizenship  for  years : the 
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right  of  suffrage  may  be  daubed  by  the  finger  marks  of  re- 
peaters and  sold  votes,  without  check  or  remonstrance  from 
these  slumbering  saints,  but  as  soon  as  the  Republican  party 
wins  a victory  and  some  substantial  good  is  about  to  be  per- 
formed, then  these  people  rouse  their  dormant  consciences  and 
rise  above  their  party.  They  criticize,  they  undermine,  and 
finally,  and  it  has  been  so  in  every  case  you  ever  knew,  bolt 
their  party.  A man  who  quits  the  Republican  party  by  rising 
above  it,  invariably  descends  sooner  or  later,  and  in  his  fall 
he  passes  the  place  where  he  once  was  and  lands  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Democracy.  And  there  have  been  many  cases  which  you 
and  I both  have  in  mind,  where  men  who  were  once  Republi- 
cans, gave  up  that  splendid  title  and  became  first  Democrats, 
and  from  .there  descended  even  to  the  inglorious  condition  of 
mugwumpery,  which  is  the  subcellar  of  American  politics.  Do 
not  be  misled  by  those  men.  Do  not  follow  a mugwump,  for 
his  virtue  is  but  disappointment  and  his  honesty  is  but  absence 
of  opportunity.  Do  not  follow  him  unless  you  are  prepared 
to  follow  a Democrat  whose  virility  is  spent,  because  as  certain 
as  the  laws  of  nature  hold  good,  a mugwump  under  a micro- 
scope is  only  a Democrat  with  wings.  But  even  to  the  mugwump 
I sometimes  feel  charitable,  for  to  him  his  Creator  seems  to  have 
presented  the  unfortunate  alternative  of  being  either  ob- 
noxious or  obscure,  and  he  has  made  the  mistake  of  choosing 
the  former.  He  is  opposed  to  bossism:  so  is  everyone,  but 
according  to  the  mugwump’s  idea  the  difference  between  a 
leader  and  a boss  is  this : a leader  always  gives  a mugwump 
what  he  wants,  and  when  he  refuses,  he  becomes  a boss. 

I am  opposed  ito  the  mugwump,  and  I believe  you  and  I and 
every  other  man  in  favor  of  honest  politics  and  opposed  to 
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hypocrisy,  should  stand  squarely  within  the  lines  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  and  join  hands  with  its  leaders  and  fighters,  to 
restore  the  supremacy  of  that  party  through  which  alone  must 
return  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 


ADDRESS  AS  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN 
STATE  CONVENTION  AT  SARATOGA, 
AUGUST,  1896. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention : — The  meeting  of  the  Republi- 
can State  convention  in  the  State  of  New  York  is  always  a 
momentous  event.  The  acts  of  a state  containing  one-eleventh 
of  the  population  of  the  whole  country,  one  eighteenth  its 
wealth  and  more  than  one-half  its  commerce,  must  mark  with 
indelible  effect,  the  course  of  the  entire  people.  It  is  not  only 
as  the  representative  of  its  full  share  of  this  wealth  and  power 
that  the  acts  of  the  Republican  party  here  are  of  importance, 
but  because  that  party  represents  in  a high  degree,  those  in- 
fluences and  policies  which  have  made  these  vast  accumulations 
possible  and  their  enjoyment  safe. 

The  history  of  this  state  and  country  show  the  steady,  on- 
ward tendency  of  the  Republican  purpose,  sometimes  checked  or 
a little  thrown  from  its  course,  but  each  whole  year  has  been 
a gainer  over  its  predecessor,  every  step  has  been  ahead,  and 
the  unmatched  growth  and  splendid  achievements  of  this 
country  for  forty  years  are  the  solid  monuments  erected  along 
the  way  to  the  genius  and  integrity  of  the  Republican  party. 
It  is  no  small  thing  to  be  right.  An  error  is  easily  conceived 
and  may  be  soon  committed,  and  if  a plea  of  irresponsibility  or 
a promise  of  reform  is  a good  discharge,  the  offender  may  not 
only  escape,  but  he  may  also  never  realize  the  gravity  of  his 
offense.  But  to  conceive  the  right  and  at  any  cost  of  wealth 
or  blood  to  do  it,  this  is  the  test  and  it  is  by  this  arduous 
standard,  held  up  through  war  and  disaster,  and  panic  and 
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business  distress,  that  the  glory  of  the  Republican  party  is 
established;  for  not  once  ip  its  history  has  its  name  been 
smirched,  not  once  has  the  doctrine  it  espoused  been  absent 
from  the  last  decree. 

This  is  not  a time  for  creating  new  animosities  or  renewing 
old  ones.  It  is  no  time  to  refuse  forgiveness  to  sinners  who 
have  repented.  The  present  danger  is  too  great  not  to  welcome 
every  man  prepared  to  enter  our  ranks,  regardless  of  color, 
race  or  previous  condition  of  Democratic  servitude.  But  the 
history  of  the  two  parties  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  for  from 
history  already  made  must  be  gathered  ithe  value  of  promises 
now  offered.  And  to  the  young  men  of  this  country  this 
history  should  always  be  taught,  for  it  is  from  their  ranks 
that  the  Republican  party  has  preserved  its  strength  and  re- 
newed its  youth  so  that  it  never  stood  in  all  its  life,  so  erect 
and  proud  as  it  stands  today.  The  party  that  appeals  to  the 
heart  and  manhood  of  the  young  voters,  will  live  longer  than 
the  party  that  attempts  to  convert  or  conciliate  old  offenders. 
A man  who  for  the  past  ten  years  has  continuously  voted  the 
Democratic  ticket  in  the  State  of  New  York,  is  beyond  prayers. 
If  he  votes  with  the  Republicans  this  fall  it  is  not  because  he 
has  become  better,  but  because  he  has  become  alarmed.  If  he 
labors  for  the  success  of  the  Republican  party  now,  it  is  be- 
cause he  fears  the  success  of  his  own.  So  while  I am  glad  to 
welcome  every  man  willing  even  though  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  to  be  a patriot  at  the  expense  of  his  politics,  to  the 
ranks  of  that  party  whose  history  abounds  in  patriots  and  their 
deeds,  yet  I still  believe  that  in  this  campaign,  when  a 
great  crisis  in  our  history  is  at  hand,  when  its  decision  will 
either  increase  the  strength  of  this  republic  and  solidify  its 
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power,  or  else  inflict  a scar  from  which  this  generation  will  not 
recover,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  loyal  citizen  to  keep  steadily 
in  view  the  career  of  the  two  contending  parties  as  a source  of 
pride  to  the  old  and  an  inspiration  to  the  young.  I do  not 
believe  in  fighting  a war  by  censuring  your  soldiers  for  the 
contemplation  of  their  past  valor.  I do  not  believe  in  sailing 
a voyage  by  hiding  your  compass.  I do  not  believe  in  this 
great  contest  now  waging,  in  maintaining  silence  as  to  the 
achievements  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  hope  of  winning 
deserters  from  -the  opposing  army.  If  they  are  won  at  all,  it 
will  not  be  by  secreting  the  difference  between  their  party  and 
ours,  but  by  making  that  difference  so  plain  that  every  man 
may  see  it. 

I should  never  shrink  from  the  charge  of  partisanship,  for 
(the  highest  kind  of  partisanship  is  the  highest  kind  of  patri- 
otism. I am  a member  of  the  Republican  party  and  an  intense 
believer  in  its  destiny  and  career,  because  I believe  that  its 
policies  as  exemplified  through  the  last  forty  years  represent 
not  only  the  highest  wisdom  for  itself  as  a party,  but  the 
highest  conception  of  duty  and  fidelity  to  the  whole  country. 
I do  noit  expect  to  make  another  person  share  in  my  belief 
by  concealing  my  reasons.  I am  a believer  rather  in  the 
efficacy  of  recruiting  new  Republicans  than  of  reforming  old 
Democrats.  If  all  the  young  men  will  join  the  Republican 
party,  time,  the  great  avenger,  will  eventually  dispose  of  the 
few  remaining  fragments  of  the  Democratic  party  now  visible. 
The  time  to  determine  what  history  shall  be,  is  before  it  is 
completed,  for  once  closed  it  can  neither  be  changed  or  recalled. 
It  is  a part  of  the  public  possession,  and  in  this  relentless  fact 
lies  the  supreme  misfortune  of  the  Democratic  party.  I(ts 
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history  is  already  made,  and  the  most  fortunate  thing  connected 
with  it  is  that  it  is  nearly  closed.  The  balance  is  likely  to 
appear  among  the  obituary  notes.  But  until  the  last  line  is 
written,  it  seems  determined  to  pursue  its  unbroken  policy  of 
adhering  to  the  wrong  and  dangerous  side  of  every  public 
question.  The  last  time  the  Democratic  party  was  right  is 
beyond  the  memory  of  any  person  living.  It  is  a matter  of  pure 
tradition,  and  even  that  tradition  is  credited  only  by  members 
of  that  party.  They  are  no  further  wrong  this  year  than  they 
have  always  been.  The  two  parties  are  no  farther  apart  now 
than  they  were  years  ago  when  Horatio  Seymour  hobnobbed 
with  the  rabble  sympathizers  with  the  rebellion  in  New  York 
City,  and  when  John  A.  Dix  said,  “If  any  man  attempts  to  tear 
down  the  American  flag,  shoot  him  on  the  spot.’5  No  farther 
apart  than  when  the  once  shattered  credit  of  this  country  was 
completely  refounded  and  placed  upon  the  impregnable  basis 
of  specie  resumption  by  the  Republican  party,  against  the 
almost  solid  opposition  of  its  political  adversaries;  no  farther 
apart  than  when  the  American  people,  in  a fit  of  somnambulism, 
sent  Benjamin  Harrison  back  to  Indianapolis  and  Grover 
Cleveland  back  to  Washington. 

Each  has  pursued  its  natural  and  deliberate  course  until  one 
reached  the  city  of  St.  Louis  and  the  other  reached  Chicago. 
Their  doctrines  were  then  declared  and  their  candidates 
nominated.  The  St.  Louis  convention  declared  for  protection, 
honest  money,  restricted  immigration  and  for  justice  to  Union 
soldiers.  The  Republican  party  believes  that  a nation  that 
forgets  its  soldiers  is  no  better  than  a family  that  forgets  its 
cripples.  It  nominated  a candidate,  sterling,  who  summarizes 
in  his  career  and  principles,  the  experiences  and  the  hopes  of 
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the  American  people.  The  Chicago  convention  declared  for 
tariff  reform,  an  alias  for  free  trade ; it  declared  for  money  as 
dishonest  as  it  thought  the  American  people  would  tolerate. 
It  assaulted  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and 
denounced  the  power  of  the  government  to  protect  its  citizens 
against  riot  and  murder.  It  nominated  a silver  plated  candi- 
date upon  whom  was  then  or  since  carved  every  dangerous 
inscription  known  to  complex  society.  The  St.  Louis  con- 
vention was  under  the  lead  of  men  whose  Americanism  and 
conspicuous  ability  have  been  seldom  matched.  The  Chicago 
convention  was  led  by  those  whose  ability  is  yet  to  be  proved 
and  over  whose  Americanism  rests  the  gravest  shadow.  The 
candidates  at  St.  Louis  were  Reed  and  Morton  and  Allison  and 
McKinley,  and  at  Chicago,  Bland,  Boies  and  Bryan.  A more 
striking  commentary  upon  the  possibilities  and  dangers  of  our 
politics  has  never  been  presented.  The  St.  Lous  convention 
represented  union  under  reasonable,  intelligent  government, 
and  declared  for  those  doctrines  which  have  established  the 
greatness  and  power  of  this  nation.  The  Chicago  convention 
represented  the  forces  of  anarchy  and  disintegration,  adhered 
to  the  doctrine  of  free  trade,  a heresy  which  the  increased 
intelligence  of  our  people  has  already  abandoned,  and  offered 
new  promises  whose  only  safety  lies  in  the  certainty  that  they 
will  never  be  fulfilled.  It  clung  to  its  old  polic}^  of  excusing  a 
broken  promise  by  substituting  another.  There  has  never  been 
a time  when  the  Democratic  party  was  not  in  debt  to  the  people 
by  at  least  one  unkept  promise.  Its  methods  of  payment 
have  been  either  a renewal  or  the  statute  of  limitations,  and 
this  year  they  have  added  the  only  other  disgraceful  method 
yet  left  to  them,  by  nominating  a candidate  who,  in  case  of 
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failure,  can  set  up  the  plea  of  infancy.  The  present  Democratic 
ticket  includes  Sewall,  a Democrat,  Watson,  a populist,  and 
Bryan,  a free  silverite,  a mixture  of  heresies  which,  before  the 
nominating  season  closes,  may  include  an  anarchist,  and 
if  it  should,  there  will  then  be  represented  under  the  ample 
folds  of  the  Democratic  mantle,  every  dangerous  element  in 
American  politics.  The  Democratic  party  succeeded  four 
years  ago  upon  the  issue  of  free  trade,  and  the  result  was  that 
before  Cleveland’s  administration  was  half  through,  the  treas- 
ury was  in  distress,  and  during  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
after  a practical  declaration  of  war  with  England,  .the  President 
sent  to  Congress  a message  showing  that  our  finances  were  so 
crippled  that  that  message  was  in  effect  a poor  debtor’s  oath 
for  the  government  ; and  the  same  parity  now  promises  if  you 
will  elect  Bryan  they  will  do  better  than  Cleveland  has  done, 
by  paying  fifty-three  cents  on  a dollar,  if  you  take  it  in  silver. 
Free  trade  under  the  name  of  tariff  reform  has  plowed  deep 
into  the  vitals  of  American  thrift,  and  yet  this  old  doctrine 
now  so  generally  rejected,  is  again  presented  to  the  American 
people  unrecommended  by  a single  success,  unredeemed  by  a 
single  practical  virtue,  unchanged  in  any  of  those  bitter 
aspects,  which  have  been  pricked  by  misfortune  into  the 
memory  of  our  people.  And  the  only  inducement  offered  to 
try  this  heresy  again  is  that  it  is  now  accompanied  by  another 
heresy  equally  dangerous  and  infinitely  more  dishonorable. 
And  yet  I am  told  that  some  of  the  American  people  are 
staring  these  conditions  full  in  the  face  and  are  in  doubt  which 
way  to  vote.  At  such  a time  the  result  ought  to  be  unanimous  by 
rising  vote.  The  chief  reason  why  there  may  be  some  division  in 
the  vote  this  fall,  lies  in  the  specious  and  guilty  proposition  of 
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free  silver.  This  plan  is  proposed  as  every  other  Democratic 
plan  has  been,  with  the  assurance  that  the  step  advised  is 
honest,  that  the  money  coined  would  be  sound,  and  of  equal 
value  with  gold.  No  money  is  sound  which  has  as  one  of  its 
characteristics  an  intention  to  cheat.  No  dollar  is  honest  which 
pretends  that  it  has  an  intrinsic  value  of  one  hundred  cents 
when  it  is  forty-seven  cents  short.  It  is  no  better  than  a dollar 
plugged  to  that  extent.  It  is  a good  dollar  for  fifty-three  cents 
and  counterfeit  for  the  other  forty-seven.  No  dollar  is  good 
that  is  not  worth  as  much  in  London  as  it  is  in  Lincoln,  and  a 
dollar  that  wilts  when  you  take  it  to  salt  water,  is  too  weak  for 
this  robust  republic.  They  who  ask  for  such  a dollar,  under- 
standing iits  value,  are  like  debtors  owing  one  hundred  dollars, 
who  ask  this  government  to  change  the  law  so  they  may  dis- 
charge the  debt  for  fifty-three.  I have  faith  in  the  intelligence 
of  the  American  people  to  detect  this  subterfuge  and  in  their 
probity  to  withstand  it.  The  free  silver  scheme  is  nothing  but 
an  attempt  by  the  silver  mine  owning  portion  of  our  people  to 
swindle  the  balance.  It  is  a device  by  five  or  six  small  silver 
producing  states  containing  altogether  a smaller  population 
than  the  city  of  New  York,  to  hoodwink  the  other  states  into 
buying  their  silver  at  twice  its  value.  The  Democratic  party 
claims  to  be  hostile  to  the  doctrine  of  protection,  but  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  is  protection  of  a dishonest  and  unjustifiable 
type,  for  it  does  not  protect  the  American  people  against 
foreign  competition.  It  does  protect  the  silver  mine  owners  of 
this  country  and  foreign  countries  against  the  great  masses  of 
our  own  people.  It  leaves  the  latter  to  the  disasters  of  a cheap 
money,  a ruined  credit  and  a business  staggering  under  the 
weight  of  those  two  evils.  No  amount  of  misrepresentation 
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should  obscure  these  facts,  and  no  party  always  relying  upon 
misrepresentation,  is  more  to  be  trusted  than  he  who  proposes 
pursuits  which  must  always  be  done  in  the  night. 

With  the  experiences  of  the  past  forty  years  and  especially 
the  last  four,  the  sagacity  of  our  people  should  detect  the  right 
of  this  question.  They  know  that  every  move  which  has  been 
led  by  the  Democratic  party  has  been  a mistake  or  worse,  and 
that  every  plan  which  has  ultimately  enured  to  their  advantage 
and  honor  has  found  the  Republican  party  at  its  head  leading  it 
forward,  the  Democratic  party  behind  holding  it  back,  and  to 
whatever  desirable  place  that  party  has  advanced,  it  has  been 
dragged  at  the  tail  of  Republican  achievement. 

This  is  a year  when  the  issues  are  grave  and  far  reaching, 
and  no  man  should  make  a mistake.  When  the  sails  are  furled 
on  ship-board  waiting  to  see  whether  the  storm  strikes  or 
passes,  iit  is  no  time  for  any  man  to  shirk  his  duty.  When  our 
securities  are  tumbling  home  from  abroad  and  are  falling  in 
our  own  markets  almost  to  the  verge  of  a panic  and  every 
center  of  business  is  filled  with  apprehension,  it  is  no  time  to 
evade  responsibility,  and  he  who  refuses  to  understand  is  guilty 
of  evasion.  And  in  contemplating  this  perilous  situation  it  is 
time  that  the  hard  headed  American  people  began  to  estimate 
parties  as  they  estimate  men,  not  by  the  ease  with  which  new 
promises  are  made,  but  by  the  fidelity  with  which  old  ones  are 
kept. 

In  the  past  history  of  this  nation,  memorable  and  splendid 
beyond  that  of  any  other  time  or  country,  the  Democratic 
party  has  appeared  after  every  crisis  explaining  its  failures. 
The  Republican  party  has  never  explained  or  halted,  but  has 
advanced  steadily  from  crisis  to  crisis,  presenting  for  over 
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forty  years  a record  of  achievements  unequalled  in  the  world. 
Now  when  national  honor,  national  safety,  the  welfare  of  our 
people  and  even  the  continuance  of  this  government  itself  with 
its  present  form  and  boundaries  may  be  at  stake,  the  arduous 
task  of  government  should  be  entrusted  not  to  those  who  have 
spent  years  explaining  their  failures,  but  to  those  who  have 
never  explained  because  they  have  never  failed. 


ADDRESS  AT  THE  UNION  LEAGUE, 
BROOKLYN,  SEPTEMBER,  1896. 


Fellow  Citizens  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Union  League  : — To 
be  the  guest  of  this  distinguished  club  is  a favor  for  which  I 
am  deeply  indebted,  and  which  I beg  to  assure  you  I shall 
appreciate  and  remember.  There  is,  however,  but  little  per- 
sonal significance  in  it.  It  is  rather  a part  of  that  testimony 
now  so  rapidly  accumulating  throughout  the  country  that  the 
American  people  realize  the  danger  threatening  them,  and  are 
brave  enough  to  face  it  and  strong  enough  to  put  it  down.  At 
different  periods  in  our  career  we  have  encountered  troubles 
which  have  applied  the  hardest  tests  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  ordinary  times  of  peace  and  good  for- 
tune we  have  divided  among  ourselves  upon  questions  of  little 
moment.  The  tendency  to  disagreement  is  a stimulant  to 
healthful  activity,  but  as  often  as  great  questions  have  arisen, 
the  smaller  have  been  forgotten,  and  apparently  discordant 
forces  have  united  to  oppose  a common  danger  and  secure  a 
common  benefit. 

For  it  is  the  pride  of  the  American  people  that  in  every  stage 
of  their  career,  no  matter  how  grave  the  crisis  or  how  high  the 
mark  to  be  attained,  they  have  arisen  with  such  intelligence  and 
singular  power  as  to  meet  and  satisfy  the  highest  expectations 
of  mankind. 

In  repose,  when  no  peril  is  at  hand,  we  scarcely  reveal  the 
deep  and  settled  purposes  of  our  National  character. 

We  seem  easy,  and  to  the  careless  observer  almost  indifferent, 
to  those  things  which  might  in  a smaller  and  less  prosperous 
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people  demand  a closer  scrutiny  and  care.  Small  events  may 
come  and  go  and  hardly  attract  our  attention.  Long  periods 
of  prosperity  and  rapidly  accumulated  wealth  have  had  a 
tendency  to  make  all  things  seem  small  to  us  and  to  create  this 
appearance  of  indifference.  But  he  who  believes  that  a public 
wrong  can  be  inflicted  without  punishment:  that  a lapse  of 
integrity  will  be  forgiven,  or  that  the  standard  of  National 
honor  can  be  lowered,  is  ignorant  of  the  intense  convictions 
of  our  people. 

Those  who  rely  upon  our  indifference  or  upon  their  own 
power  to  deceive  when  moral  issues  are  at  stake  must  later 
reckon  with  a force  they  cannot  understand. 

The  onward  rush  of  the  American  people,  when  aroused, 
cannot  be  withstood.  They  will  not  stand  betrayal,  and  those 
who  have  attempted  it  cannot  reach  cover  too  soon.  The 
foundation  of  our  national  character  is  morality,  and  that 
includes  integrity.  There  is  a vast  difference  between  questions 
of  policy  and  questions  of  honor,  and  the  line  of  division  drawn 
among  us  on  the  first  questions  is  far  from  the  line  drawn  on 
the  second.  We  have  often  proved  this  before,  and  that  is  why 
at  this  time,  when  there  is  involved  something  more  than  build- 
ing navies  or  raising  revenues,  the  old  party  line,  so  often 
adjusted  in  recent  years,  has  been  shifted  again,  and  this  time 
farther  from  the  center  than  ever  before.  The  issues  now 
before  us  have  dug  down  through  our  politics  and  struck  the 
character  beneath,  and  when  that  point  is  reached  people  join 
hands  who  never  did  before.  They  do  not  then  inquire  about 
politics  or  religion  or  the  accidents  of  birth  or  wealth,  or  the 
thousand  other  things  upon  which  they  might  in  fair  weather 
disagree. 
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These  are  the  questions  now : Are  you  honest  or  dishonest? 
Do  you  pay  your  debts  or  repudiate  ? Do  you  believe  that  the 
flag  should  be  held  high  in  the  air  or  pulled  through  the  dirt? 
If  these  questions  are  answered  right  an  alliance  is  formed, 
steadfast,  that  cannot  be  broken.  It  is  the  failure  to  under- 
stand this  quick  union  and  enlistment  of  honest  men  together 
that  is  misleading  the  repudiationists  of  today.  There  is  a 
higher  motive  of  action  than  the  desire  of  those  who  have  no 
money  to  obtain  some,  or  the  desire  of  those  who  have  some  ito 
obtain  more.  And  it  is  against  this  higher  motive  that  this  silver 
crusade  will  strike  and  be  split  this  fall. 

The  farther  the  canvass  progresses  the  plainer  the  result 
becomes.  The  American  people  are  using  their  minds  and 
consciences,  and  the  mind  and  conscience  working  together 
make  few  mistakes.  They  are  studying  the  platforms,  and 
they  see  in  one  those  conservative  yet  progressive  principles 
which  underlie  their  security  and  advancement.  In  the  other 
they  see  their  most  cherished  assurances  of  safety  assaulted, 
and  underneath  the  rubbish  which  they  see,  they  think  they 
hear  the  crackle  of  flames  which  have  not  yet  appeared.  They 
are  looking  at  the  candidates  and  reading  their  utterances  day 
by  day,  and  every  utterance  of  William  McKinley  increases 
their  admiration  and  trust.  Every  utterance  of  William  J. 
Bryan  confirms  the  thoughtful  man  in  his  first  impressions  of 
unsafety,  and  causes  the  thoughtless  to  halt  and  carefully  in- 
quire the  end  of  the  journey  upon  which  he  is  invited. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  that  convince  me  that  honest 
and  thoughtful  men  of  all  parties  are  coming  to  understand 
each  other,  and  will  be  found  together  when  the  last  word  is 
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said  in  November.  For  I believe,  fellow  citizens,  that  every 
honest  man,  when  forced  to  choose  whether  his  politics  or  his 
honor  shall  be  submerged,  will  let  his  politics  go  under. 


SPEECH  AT  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK. 
DURING  THE  McKINLEY  CAMPAIGN, 
SEPTEMBER,  1896. 

Mr.  Chairman , Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — The  presence  of 
this  large  and  distinguished  audience  indicates  the  deep  interest 
felt  by  the  citizens  of  New  York  in  the  vital  questions  of  today. 
And  the  interest  manifested  here  is  representative  of  that  now 
finding  expression  in  hundreds  of  meetings  similar  to  this  in 
all  the  states  of  the  Union.  For  there  are  among  us  such 
evidences  of  preparation,  such  signs  of  acknowledged  responsi- 
bility, that  every  observant  person  must  discern  that  issues  of 
unusual  import  are  now  on  trial  and  about  to  be  decided.  And 
now,  as  in  former  times,  the  pulse  of  the  entire  country  may  be 
felt  here,  for  upon  all  questions,  whether  of  commerce  or 
business,  manufactures  or  finance,  or  the  higher  questions  of 
statesmanship  and  patriotic  duty,  no  other  city  is  so  largely 
representative  of  the  sense  and  intelligence  of  all  our  people  as 
the  city  of  New  York.  Never  in  our  history  has  there  been 
greater  reason  to  rejoice  than  now,  for  never  have  our 
people  with  more  general  accord,  recognized  the  existence  of  a 
solemn  duty,  or  arisen  .to  perform  it  with  greater  zeal.  They 
are  proving  that  the  strong  motives  that  actuate  men  are  not 
alone  the  hope  of  reward  or  the  fear  of  penalty,  but  that  to 
the  citizens  of  this  land  an  assault  upon  the  honor  of  their 
country  will,  as  no  other  motive  could,  stir  the  blood  of  honest 
men,  disrupt  the  ties  of  old  associations,  tear  down  the  imagin- 
ary barriers  of  party  lines  and  carry  through  to  ultimate 
triumph  the  credit  of  the  republic. 
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Great  causes  have  made  great  heroes  more  than  once,  and 
the  cause  of  national  progress  and  integrity  is  now  proving  as 
it  has  but  once  before,  the  bravery  and  independence  of  many 
of  our  people.  Ability  and  character  are  not  determined  by 
success  alone : the  manner  of  enduring  defeat  is  quite  as  good 
a test,  and  those  who  have  endured  defeat  at  the  hands  of  their 
own  party  and  have  yet  continued  steadfast  to  their  principles, 
and  have  allied  themselves  with  those  of  disagreeing  political 
faiths,  in  order  to  maintain  them,  are  worthy  of  the  respect  of 
honest  men.  The  course  of  these  independent  citizens  will  not 
only  strengthen  the  Republican  party,  but  it  has  already  shaken 
the  faith  of  their  former  associates.  It  will  stimulate  careful 
and  exact  consideration  of  the  questions  now  prominently 
before  the  country.  And  such  consideration  must  result  in 
substantial  benefit  to  the  cause  of  honesty  and  progress  for 
which  the  Republican  party  has  always  stood. 

There  is  less  chance  to  be  mistaken  this  year  than  ever 
before.  The  subjects  under  discussion  are  practical  rather 
than  political.  There  are  fewer  excuses  for  failure  to  un- 
derstand. There  is  less  of  tradition,  that  old  fetich  from 
which  even  the  most  enlightened  people  break  slowly  away. 
There  was  never  a freer  field  for  the  exercise  of  common  sense, 
unobstructed  by  the  impressions  which  the  associations  of  many 
previous  years  have  created. 

And  if  our  fellow  citizens  will  take  counsel  of  their  common 
sense,  which  is  their  surest  guide,  it  will  lead  them  safely  out 
of  their  present  doubt.  It  will  show  them  that  this  silver 
coinage  wave,  which  arose  so  strongly  in  the  west,  and  started 
so  bravely  toward  the  east,  bore  no  laboring  man  upon  its 
crest.  If  that  wave  had  been  strong  enough  to  last  and  move 
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on,  the  lot  of  the  laboring  man  would  have  been  not  of  it, 
but  under  it.  When  men  are  frightened  they  have  no  time  to 
reason,  and  when  excited  by  a desire  for  gain,  they  are  quite 
as  much  at  sea.  To  get  more  than  we  have  and  to  get  it 
quick  and  easy  is  the  desire  of  all,  and  this  desire  will  some- 
times cloud  our  judgment,  and  even  the  lessons  of  our  experi- 
ence may  go  down  under  its  sway.  We  are  under  great 
national  excitement,  and  mistakes  are  likely  to  be  made,  and 
deliberation  is  more  than  ever  necessary. 

No  man  has  a right  to  incur  a danger  simply  because  he  is 
himself  willing  to  take  the  risk,  for  the  penalty  which  he  may 
escape  may  descend  upon  his  children.  He  has  no  right  to  em- 
bark in  an  enterprise  unless  he  contemplates  both  the  beginning 
and  the  end.  He  knows  that  not  all  promises  are  kept,  that 
not  all  stories  are  true,  and  he  knows  that  every 
horizon  is  farther  away  than  it  looks.  He  is  bound 
as  an  honest  citizen  and  the  honest  head  of  a family  to  remem- 
ber these  things  and  to  consider  what  is  to  be  the  benefit  to 
him  and  to  his  household,  of  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage 
of  silver,  which  has  now  become  the  great  cry  of  the  western 
end  of  the  Democratic  party.  If  he  is  a farmer  it  will  be  as 
hard  for  him  as  it  has  been  for  me  to  understand  where  his 
participation  in  the  benefits  of  free  coinage  is  to  be  found.  The 
narrower  he  brings  the  question  down  the  better  he  will  under- 
stand it,  for  within  narrow  limits  it  may  be  more  accurately 
stated  and  with  less  chance  of  deception  than  in  the  glowing 
and  general  phrase  of  those  who  hope  by  cheating  others  to 
benefit  themselves. 

You  can  understand  the  shape  of  the  earth  better  by  looking 
at  a small  globe  which  represents  it  than  by  looking  at  a green 
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field,  which  is  only  a part  of  it.  You  can  understand  this 
silver  question  better  by  bringing  it  down  to  your  own  neigh- 
borhood than  by  looking  at  that  particular  green  field  which  is 
located  in  the  state  of  Colorado.  When  the  question  is  so 
reduced  and  applied  I believe  there  is  not  a farmer  in  America 
who  will  believe  in  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver.  If 
he  owned  one  farm,  fertile  in  the  growths  resulting  from  his 
toil,  and  his  neighbor  owned  the  one  adjoining  rich  in  mineral 
resources  resulting  not  from  toil  but  from  discovery,  he  would 
never  for  one  moment  contemplate  the  proposition  that  the 
mineral  lying  in  the  bowels  of  his  neighbor’s  farm  should  be 
coined  without  limit,  without  reason,  into  money  which  should 
measure  the  value  of  all  the  products  of  his  own  labor  and  even 
his  farm  itself,  and  that  this  coinage  should  be  done  at  the 
joint  expense  of  both,  and  his  neighbor  should  keep  it  all.  If 
this  is  not  fair  to  a single  farmer,  how  can  it  be  fair  when  the 
number  is  increased  to  thousands?  If  it  is  not  fair  to  a neigh- 
borhood how  can  it  be  fair  to  the  country?  And  yet  this  is  the 
meaning  of  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver.  You  have 
no  bullion  to  be  coined  into  money;  neither  have  I ; New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts  have  none,  nor  any  state 
except  a few  in  the  West.  Yet  this  coinage  is  to  be  done  by 
the  government,  and  a few  states  of  the  Union  where  it  is 
found,  small  in  population,  small  in  all  resources  except  mineral, 
may  have  coined  at  your  expense  and  mine,  all  the  silver 
bullion  which  they  can  dig,  into  money  at  twice  its  value  and 
keep  the  whole  of  it.  Now  where  in  that  business  arrange- 
ment is  your  profit  and  mine  ? There  is  no  suggestion  that  the 
farmer  can  have  any  part  of  the  results  unless  he  pays  for  it 
in  the  products  of  his  farm.  The  bushels  will  contain  just  as 
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many  quarts,  the  pounds  just  as  many  ounces  and  from  sunrise 
to  sundown  will  be  just  as  long.  Everything  will  remain  as 
it  now  is  except  that  you  will  have  exchanged  the  best  money 
known  to  the  strongest  nations  for  -the  cheaper  money  of  those 
countries  whose  standing  and  resources  are  limited  and  uncer- 
tain. 

And  if  the  farmer  is  defrauded  how  can  the  laborer  hope  to 
profit  ? Labor  comes  nearer  being  a universal  commodity  than 
any  other  thing  we  have  to  sell.  To  make  labor  available  to  the 
laborer  himself  there  must  be  some  standard  by  which  to 
measure  it.  It  cannot  be  retained.  No  man’s  labor  of  yester- 
day or  last  year  can  be  preserved  except  by  some  representative 
or  token  of  it.  Money  is  the  almost  universally  adopted  agent 
for  that  purpose.  Nothing  in  the  world  should  be  so  anxious 
as  labor  that  the  token  which  represents  it  should  be  unvary- 
ing and  reliable.  All  other  properties  are  tangible  and  nearer 
self  representative.  Lands,  railroads,  houses  and  merchandise 
will  serve  precisely  the  same  purpose,  whether  their  so-called 
values  are  high  or  low.  Their  usefulness  does  not  depend 
upon  an  artificial  standard.  They  represent  themselves,  but 
labor  is  utterly  dependent. 

Who  can  preserve  until  tomorrow,  the  labor  of  today?  It 
cannot  be  done,  and  the  only  means  of  preserving  its  benefits 
is  to  receive  and  preserve  some  token  which  shall  stand  in  its 
stead  and  which  may  be  used  as  future  needs  require.  The  poor 
man  on  Saturday  night  distributes  in  various  ways  the  labor 
of  the  preceding  week.  To  every  man  who  supplies  his  im- 
mediate wants  he  gives  a part.  The  thrifty  laborer  may  not 
spend  until  tomorrow  the  labor  of  some  day  last  year.  He 
has  hoarded  it  away  in  the  dollar  that  represents  it.  To  him 
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more  than  to  any  other  person  is  it  important  that  that  dollar 
should  be  worth  as  nearly  as  possible  when  he  spends  it  as 
much  as  it  was  when  he  earned  it.  No  value  can  remain  ab- 
solutely stable.  Commerce,  business,  production,  supply  and 
demand,  and  all  the  conditions  of  existence  prevent  that,  but 
money  that  is  least  changeable  is  the  best. 

These  values  or  accumulations  may  be  destroyed  or  reduced 
in  various  ways;  by  theft  or  accident  or  by  failure  of  a bank. 
But  I never  heard  until  this  year  a proposal  to  vote  them  away. 
If  a man  is  robbed  it  is  a crime,  and  he  may  have  redress.  If 
a bank  fails  and  pays  him  only  fifty-three  cents  on  a dollar  it 
is  a misfortune,  and  he  is  not  yet  without  hope  of  recovery. 
But  if  he  votes  away  forty-seven  cents  of  every  dollar  it  is  his 
own  fault,  and  he  has  nothing  to  condemn  but  his  own  folly, 
which  will  remain  with  him  much  longer  than  his  money.  He 
should  strive  to  establish  a value  that  will  be  stable.  Falling 
values  will  not  only  cut  down  his  present  labor  but  the  day’s 
work  of  last  year  and  the  year  before,  which  he  has  laid  away 
in  the  savings  bank  to  be  drawn  when  old  age  steals  on  him 
unawares.  For  the  loss  of  his  savings  there  is  no  adequate 
compensation,  for  experience  has  invariably  shown  that  hard- 
ships come  quickest  to  labor  and  remain  longest  with  it.  Other 
commodities  may  suffer,  but  not  so  much.  A man  who  robs  a 
laborer  should  never  be  forgiven.  How  then  can  a laborer 
forgive  himself  if  by  his  vote  he  not  only  relinquishes  a part  of 
his  own  pay,  but  compels  his  neighbor,  equally  poor,  to  re- 
linquish part  of  his? 

We  must  not  deceive  ourselves  by  saying  that  we  in  the 
United  States  can  regulate  the  standards  of  value  by  ourselves 
and  can,  unaided,  force  silver  to  a par  with  gold  and  maintain 
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it  there.  We  are  a strong  and  resourceful  people,  but  let  us 
not  overestimate  our  strength.  We  are  a part  of  human 
society  and  we  depend  upon  others,  as  they  depend  upon  us. 
Society  is  constructed  as  a whole,  and  not  in  parts  or  sections. 
We  cannot  free  ourselves  from  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  and 
go  our  way  alone,  without  breaking  all  the  chains  which 
Nature  has  imposed.  This  we  have  not  the  power  to  do.  The 
laws  of  human  society,  which  are  the  laws  of  human  nature, 
cannot  be  broken,  and  he  who  seeks  to  break  or  override  them 
will  some  day  see  the  folly  of  his  undertaking. 

This  is  a magnificent  country  of  ours,  unequaled  in  prosper- 
ity, unlimited  in  opportunity.  Our  past  is  filled  with  achieve- 
ments to  which  there  is  no  parallel,  and  our  future  is  full  of 
hope.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  preserve  the  condi- 
tions which  have  wrought  these  wonderful  results.  He  is 
bound  by  a law  higher  than  that  of  votes  or  majorities  to 
exercise  the  best  wisdom  he  can  command.  His  obligation  is 
not  alone  to  himself,  but  to  society,  to  his  family,  and  above  all, 
to  his  country.  No  restlessness  or  discontent  should  ever  lead 
him  to  throw  off  or  disregard  those  burdens  which  the  rights 
of  citizenship  have  imposed.  He  who  has  enjoyed  the  benefits 
should  take  the  hardships  as  well,  for  no  long  voyage  can  be 
sailed  without  sometimes  encountering  storms.  We  have  had 
hard  times  I know,  but  those  hard  times  cannot  be  cured  by 
moving,  unless  we  move  in  the  right  direction. 

After  the  long  periods  of  prosperity  which  we  have  enjoyed 
it  is  not  courageous  now  in  these  times  of  reverse  and  mis- 
fortune to  contemplate  destroying  the  prospects  of  our  children 
in  the  hope  of  a temporary  relief  to  ourselves.  It  is  no  braver 
than  the  act  of  a man  who,  when  his  family  is  in  distress,  con- 
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templates  his  own  relief  through  suicide.  Now  is  the  time 
to  correct  the  evils  from  which  we  have  suffered.  The  business 
of  the  past  few  years  has  been  stagnant  because  the  country, 
though  great  and  strong,  has  been  handcuffed  to  a fatal  policy. 
The  time  has  now  come  to  restore  its  freedom,  and  to  place 
ourselves  again  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  comforts  which  our 
unrestricted  industry  is  sure  to  provide.  Our  business  has 
been  as  completely  beyond  our  reach  as  though  it  were  stowed 
away  in  a vault  set  on  a time  lock  which  took  four  years  to  run 
down.  It  was  our  fault  that  it  was  locked  up  four  years  ago. 
If  it  is  locked  up  again  now  it  will  be  worse  than  a fault.  We 
cannot  claim  that  we  have  not  had  experience  enough  to  make 
us  anxious  to  open  the  safe.  We  need  no  remedy,  except  such 
as  our  own  patience  and  care  can  provide.  We  are  well.  We 
have  no  organic  trouble,  but  we  are  slightly  run  down,  and  let 
us  not  make  the  mistake  of  taking  any  free  silver  patent 
medicines. 

What  we  need  is  not  medicine  but  exercise.  If  we  had  more 
to  do  we  should  have  less  time  ito  consider  how  poorly  off  we 
are.  The  free  silver  medicine  which  is  now  offered  will  afford 
us  no  relief.  Mexico  has  taken  it  for  years,  and  of  her  con- 
dition you  have  often  heard.  China  and  India  if  they  could 
throw  off  the  effects  of  it,  would  subject  themselves,  without 
complaint,  to  the  gold  cure.  Strong  as  we  are,  we  cannot  stand 
the  medicine  which  has  been  given  to  them.  But  if  we  could, 
what  should  we  gain?  Does  a strong  man  take  poison  because 
he  believes  his  power  is  so  great  that  it  will  not  quite  kill  him  ? 

An  act  done  in  haste  is  likely  .to  be  an  act  without  wisdom. 
The  subject  of  our  currency  is  too  momentous  and  far  reaching 
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to  be  mastered  or  changed  in  an  hour  under  the  guidance  of 
those  who  do  not  themselves  understand  it. 

The  plans  of  finance  are  the  foundations  of  government,  and 
unless  securely  laid,  the  structure  may  fall.  A knowledge  of 
finance  lies  deeper  than  speech,  and  the  careful  results  of  the 
strong  and  conscientious  minds  that  have  studied  in  earnest 
should  not  be  ruthlessly  torn  down  by  the  impromptu  states- 
manship of  a day.  Profound  subjects  are  mastered  only  by 
profound  study,  and  to  those  who  have  not  the  time  or  the 
capacity  to  understand  the  intricate  problems  of  finance,  the 
present  system  should  at  least  be  commended  to  respect  by  the 
great  names  that  have  conceived  and  approved  it. 

But  this  free  silver  proposition,  hurtful  as  it  is,  does  not,  in 
my  judgment,  express  the  worst  meaning  of  the  Chicago  plat- 
form. There  is  behind  that  platform  a direct  tendency  against 
every  purpose  of  a Republican  government.  The  success  of 
that  platform  means  encouragement  to  those  abhorrent  forces 
which  arouse  the  indignation  and  hostility  of  every  man  who 
loves  his  country.  Populism  is  a disease,  and  may  be  out- 
grown. Repudiation  is  an  offense  against  honor  and  good 
morals,  but  anarchy  is  a crime  which  threatens  the  life  of  the 
state  and  the  safety  of  its  people.  It  is  to  American  citizen- 
ship what  the  nightmare  is  to  healthful  slumber. 

And  I hope  and  sincerely  trust  that  the  American  people 
will  awake  to  a full  realization  of  the  malign  purposes  which 
this  disordered  platform  has  thrust  in  their  faces.  Let  us 
understand  our  danger,  and  let  all  good  citizens  unite  to  avert 
it.  A grave  responsibility  rests  upon  him,  whatever  his 
political  convictions  may  heretofore  have  been,  who  takes  this 
year  the  mistaken  step  which  subsequent  years  will  be  sure  to 
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point  out  and  slow  to  rectify.  If  we  stood  alone  we  could 
more  safely  act  alone.  Standing  with  others,  we  must  act 
with  others,  for  all  nations  are  joined  together  by  commerce, 
by  education,  by  competition,  by  all  those  influences  which 
modern  civilization  has  aroused. 

These  conditions  we  cannot  change,  and  there  is  left  to  us 
but  one  thing  which  we  can  largely  determine,  and  that  is, 
where  we  shall  stand  in  the  family  of  nations;  whether  we 
will  struggle  up  to  the  head  or  relax  and  go  downward : 
whether  we  will  strive  for  the  best  or  be  contented  with  the 
worst.  I know  what  we  shall  do.  We  shall  struggle  until  we 
stand  at  the  head.  We  shall  labor  until  we  have  the  best.  The 
pride  of  our  people  will  point  us  steadily  forward.  The  history 
of  our  long  years  of  labor  and  success  shall  not  now  be  ob- 
literated or  obscured.  We  are  going  up  the  mountain,  and  in 
spite  of  all  obstacles  we  shall  go  still  nearer  to  the  summit. 


SPEECH  AT  ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK, 
CAMPAIGN  OF  1896. 


Fellow  Citizens : — To  the  vast  majority  of  mankind  there 
is  no  way  open  to  acquire  wealth  or  competence  except  by  per- 
sistent and  continuous  labor.  Unless  a fortune  has  been  in- 
herited, a life  of  comfort  without  work  is  a dream.  Every  man 
of  business  knows  this  to  be  true.  Experience  has  proved  it, 
and  sensible  men  when  reasoning  by  themselves  reach  the  right 
conclusion  in  that  regard.  There  is  little  danger  of  the  practi- 
cal man  being  misled  when  considering  in  private  his  own 
affairs.  The  danger  arises  when,  by  association  with  large 
masses,  under  the  excitement  which  such  association  creates, 
he  is  led  to  forsake  the  guidance  of  his  sober  reason,  and  to 
hope  to  gain,  as  one  of  a multitude,  rewards  which  he  knows 
would  be  denied  to  him  alone.  Those  who  are  most  eager  to  tell 
you  how  to  make  your  fortune  have  never  made  their  own, 
and  those  who  know  them  best  believe  they  never  will.  Fortune 
telling  as  a business  is  neither  reliable  nor  honest,  and  it  cannot 
be  made  so  by  calling  it  statesmanship  or  by  enlarging  the 
territory  in  which  it  is  operated,  or  by  increasing  the  number 
of  those  who  engage  in  it.  The  man  who  in  these  days  is 
hoodwinked  by  a story  of  riches  acquired  without  labor  is 
afflicted  with  such  credulity  as  is  more  likely  to  make  him  ab- 
surd than  successful.  A method  which  will  not  operate  well 
for  one  will  operate  no  better  when  that  one  joins  a thousand 
others. 

There  are  no  more  sensible  people  in  the  world  than  the 
American  people.  Their  sense  and  shrewdness  are  proverbial 
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the  world  over.  The  individual  Yankee  is  known  as  a man 
who,  in  any  situation,  it  is  hard  to  outwit,  and  I have  never 
understood  what  has  sometimes  become  of  the  shrewdness  that 
marks  him  as  an  individual,  when  he  joins  a company.  There 
is  no  intelligent  man  in  the  country  who  now  believes  that  he 
can  improve  his  condition  by  giving  his  notes,  and  yet  it  was 
not  many  years  ago  that  some  of  the  most  enlightened  states 
in  the  Union  were  carried  away  by  the  delusion  of  unlimited 
greenbacks.  The  mistake  we  sometimes  make  is  in  allowing 
ourselves  to  be  swayed  by  a crowd  composed  of  those  who,  as 
individuals,  would  not  exercise  upon  us  the  slightest  influence. 
Tumult  is  neither  argument  nor  reason,  and  an  irresponsible 
person’s  opinion  is  no  better  when  supported  by  that  of  a 
hundred  others  equally  irresponsible.  The  spot  where  we  are 
confused  is  when  we  lose  the  individual  in  the  crowd.  He 
knows  no  more  in  the  multitude  than  before  he  went  in,  but 
his  voice  serves  ito  increase  the  uproar,  which  often  affects  our 
senses. 

We  are  in  that  dangerous  position  now.  The  noise  is  dying 
down  somewhat,  and  as  the  crowd  disperses  we  discover  many 
who  as  individuals  have  never  possessed  our  confidence.  Some 
of  the  leaders  are  men  of  bad  repute,  who  represent  ideas  that 
would  cause  any  honest  man  in  the  country  to  bolt  his  doors, 
and  Mr.  Bryan,  himself,  can  never  inspire  widespread  confi- 
dence until  emotion  is  considered  a better  guide  than  reason. 
There  is  a large  number  of  others  who  are  sufficiently  described 
by  naming  their  associates.  These  men  were  never  .trusted  in 
places  of  inferiority;  why  should  they  be  trusted  as  leaders? 
If  every  man  will  carefully  consider  in  his  own  home  the  con- 
ditions that  surround  him  and  the  propositions  made  to  him; 
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if  he  will  bring  to  bear  his  business  sagacity  and  experience 
with  a conscientious  desire  to  be  fair  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
he  will  not  go  far  astray  in  his  conclusion.  His  judgment  is 
likely  to  be  better  under  the  sobering  restraints  of  his  family 
and  home  than  under  the  excitements  of  a mass  meeting.  We 
may  put  it  down  as  the  absolutely  safe  rule  that  whatever  is 
not  good  for  us  when  alone  is  not  good  for  us  in  company 
with  others. 

These  considerations  will  aid  us  in  deciding  what  to  do  with 
this  troublesome  question  of  our  finance.  Nothing  in  their 
past  lives  or  present  surroundings  clothes  our  adversaries  with 
the  qualities  of  reliable  advisers,  and  the  danger  suggested  by 
their  past  career  is  increased  by  the  utter  fallacy  of  the  plans 
they  now  propose. 

I have  often  heard  two  reasons  advanced  for  trying  this 
dangerous  experiment  of  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver. 
The  first  reason  is  that  we  cannot  be  worse  off  than  we  are  now 
and  the  second  that  it  is  easily  tried  and  if  not  successful  can 
be  abandoned. 

No  greater  mistake  could  be  made  than  to  suppose  that  we 
cannot  injure  our  present  condition.  We  are  not  half  as 
poorly  off  as  we  might  be.  It  is  true,  our  present  situation  is  not 
in  all  respects  as  we  desire,  but  our  prospects  were  never  better. 
Our  people  have  seen  the  folly  of  the  course  pursued  in  previ- 
ous years,  and  have  fully  determined  to  correct  it.  We  have 
not  only  halted  in  our  march  in  the  wrong  direction,  but  we 
have  wheeled  about  and  shall  certainly  march  back  and  rebuild 
the  fences  we  have  torn  down  and  reopen  the  doors  we  have 
unwisely  closed.  Idleness  as  a national  policy  has  been  tested  to 
everybody’s  satisfaction,  and  nobody  any  longer  believes  in  it. 
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We  have  chased  the  phantom  of  low  prices  so  far  that  we  have 
lost  sight  of  the  place  where  we  earned  our  wages.  But  we 
shall  go  back.  The  opportunities  of  the  last  few  years  are 
gone,  but  let  no  one  believe  that  the  American  people  are  used 
up,  or  that  he  can  correct  the  mistake  made  four  years  ago  by 
making  another  that  is  worse,  now. 

Going  to  work  again  is  not  the  only  thing  to  be  considered. 
We  must  have  our  pay  also,  and  that  pay  must  not  only  be  the 
most  but  the  best  that  any  country  in  the  world  affords.  This 
country  is  not  the  place  for  things  that  are  cheap,  and  cheap 
money  is  the  worst  of  all.  That  we  cannot  be  worse  off  is  a 
delusion  in  which  no  intelligent  person  should  be  snared.  But 
whatever  our  condition  may  be,  it  is  our  duty  to  make  it  better 
instead  of  trying  experiments  which  may  make  it  worse.  A 
man  not  very  sick,  getting  worse,  has  more  cause  for  alarm 
than  a sicker  man  getting  better,  and  I do  not  consider  him 
wise  who  takes  experimental  medicine  at  .the  critical  point  of 
the  disease,  especially  when  he  knows  that  that  medicine  has 
been  tried  on  others  before  and  left  them  crippled,  perhaps, 
forever. 

The  second  reason,  that  free  coinage  can  be  easily  tried  and 
if  not  successful,  abandoned,  is  as  fallacious  as  the  first.  It  is 
much  easier  to  make  a mistake  than  to  abandon  it  afterward. 
Breaking  your  word  is  easier  than  convincing  other  people  that 
you  will  not  break  it  again,  and  there  is  the  same  difference 
between  paying  fifty-three  cents  on  a dollar  and  regaining  the 
confidence  of  the  lender  when  you  desire  to  borrow  again. 

The  purpose  of  free  coinage  is  not  only  dishonest  but  im- 
possible. You  cannot  create  a value  by  statute,  nor  compel 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  to  abide  by  what  you  declare  to 
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be  wise.  Integrity  is  beyond  the  control  of  legislatures,  and 
you  can  no  more  force  the  people  of  other  countries  .to  accept 
fifty-three  cents  for  a dollar  that  you  owe  them,  than  you  can 
force  them  to  pay  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  cents  for  a 
dollar  that  they  owe  you. 

The  result  of  such  an  attempt  would  not  be  to  establish  an 
advantage  for  you  in  the  transaction.  It  would  be  simply  to 
cut  off  dealings  between  you  and  to  utterly  destroy  all  confi- 
dence, without  which  no  relations  of  friendship  or  respect  can 
be  maintained. 


SPEECH  BEFORE  THE  REPUBLICAN  LEAGUE 
AT  SYRACUSE,  1896. 


Fellow  Citizens  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Republican  League : — 
In  politics,  as  in  war,  the  largest  results  are  achieved  by  organi- 
zation and  training.  The  state  of  New  York,  of  commanding 
importance  in  location,  wealth  and  population,  furnishes  a field 
which  has  shown  the  necessity  and  proved  the  advantage  of 
thorough  and  intelligent  campaigns.  And  in  these  campaigns 
the  Republican  Clubs  have  been  an  efficient,  and  I trust  will  be 
a permanent,  support.  The  vast  interests  of  the  state,  already 
of  such  proportions  as  to  constitute  a considerable  empire,  are 
every  year  increasing  in  magnitude  and  power.  The  develop- 
ment of  wealth,  the  establishment  of  industries,  the  founding 
and  maintenance  of  schools,  the  encouragement  of  all  the  peace- 
ful occupations,  may  well  evoke  our  pride  and  increase  our 
confidence  in  the  stability  and  success  of  our  institutions. 

But  in  the  eager  pursuit  of  wealth  and  power  and  every  form 
of  personal  advantage  there  arises  sometimes  a danger  that 
the  general  welfare  may  be  overlooked.  There  is  a tendency 
to  regard  the  public  interest  as  impersonal  and  remote.  A 
question  relating  to  our  individual  affairs  has  undeniably  a 
force  to  us  which  the  larger  questions  relating  to  the  commun- 
ity and  the  state  seldom  share.  A duty  that  belongs  to  every- 
body is  too  likely  to  be  treated  as  one  that  belongs  to  nobody. 
This  is  true  in  every  public  matter,  but  in  none  more  conspicu- 
ously than  in  the  field  of  politics.  Every  man  in  the  heat  and 
stress  of  rivalry  and  modern  competition  is  too  apt  to  allow  his 
lesser  duties  to  exclude  those  that  are  greater,  to  allow  himself 
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to  be  chained  down  to  the  demands  of  his  counting  room  or 
office  and  let  the  larger  demands  of  public  responsibility  go  by 
unheeded.  His  duty  to  his  neighbor,  his  state  and  country  is 
sometimes  lost  sight  of  in  the  narrow  view  of  his  immediate 
surroundings,  and  yet  every  step  in  his  journey,  every  element 
of  his  success — even  his  safety  depends  upon  the  govern- 
ment that  protects  him.  To  that  government  he  owes  his 
first  allegiance,  and  whatever  of  strength  or  vigilance 
or  private  sacrifice  it  may  require  he  is  bound  to  render.  He 
cannot  escape  the  responsibility  which  rests  upon  him  as  a 
citizen  by  claiming  that  a similar  responsibility  rests  upon 
others,  and  in  time  of  public  misfortune  and  disaster  he  can 
never  defend  himself  for  failure  in  his  duty  by  the  plea  that 
others  have  also  failed  in  theirs. 

The  stability  of  a government  depends  upon  nothing, 
more  than  upon  the  respect  which  i.t  commands  from 
the  other  governments  of  the  world.  Wealth  may  build 
navies  and  fortifications  may  repel  assaults  from  without,  but 
a nation  that  has  permitted  its  honor  to  be  defaced,  no  matter 
what  may  be  its  physical  resources,  cannot  long  withstand  the 
force  of  public  condemnation.  The  individual  who  relies  upon 
his  money  to  condone  offenses  against  the  laws  of  integrity  and 
decent  living  does  not  possess  a keen  sense  of  honor  himself 
nor  understand  the  force  of  it  in  others,  and  a nation  with  the 
same  reliance  is  in  the  same  class.  Men  sometimes  find  in 
their  private  affairs  that  the  course  which  has  led  to  poverty, 
misfortune  or  disgrace  might  at  some  early  stage  have  been 
changed  and  the  disastrous  consequences  averted,  and  govern- 
ments are  like  men  in  that  respect. 
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The  government  of  the  United  States  has  found  in  its  career 
on  more  than  one  occasion  that  a prompt  recognition  of  the 
moral  sense  of  its  people  and  a just  observance  of  the  oaths  of 
those  entrusted  with  the  highest  public  duties  might  have 
averted  disasters  which  have  left  their  marks  upon  the  history 
of  the  whole  earth.  Weakness  will  never  prevent  a wrong, 
and  danger  is  more  likely  to  overtake  those  who  hide  than  those 
who  face  it.  No  historian  will  ever  tell  the  evils  that  courage 
in  public  station  might  have  averted  just  before  the  war,  and 
the  heroic  deeds  of  soldiers  will  never  cease  to  tell  of  the 
disasters  which  the  cowardice  of  that  period  entailed.  A 
crisis  hardly  less  serious  faces  us  now.  The  loss  of  life  and 
property  is  no  more  to  be  deplored  than  the  loss  of  honor.  And 
when  honor  is  .to  be  sacrificed,  not  by  momentary  lapse  of 
conscience,  but  by  deliberate  outrage,  the  situation  may  well 
provoke  alarm. 

We  stand  now  in  that  precise  position.  The  forces  that  are 
threatening  the  integrity  of  .this  country  are  those  which  have 
no  proper  place  upon  our  soil.  They  are  the  forces  of  disorder 
and  strife.  Their  success  means  to  paralyze  or  destroy  neces- 
sary executive  powers,  to  degrade  the  courts,  which  are  the 
chief  support  of  governments,  and  to  inflict  a stain  upon  the 
nation’s  credit  which  will  take  years  to  live  down.  In  these 
calamities  every  citizen  would  be  involved,  and  to  those  whose 
acts  had  made  them  possible  forgiveness  would  be  slow  in 
coming.  This  is  a country  of  law  and  order  and  of  that  high 
civilization  based  upon  them,  and  no  symptom  of  anarchy 
should  be  left  unchecked.  Let  every  man  arouse  himself,  and 
remember  that  the  duty  which  he  owes  his  government  and  his 
fellow  men  is  this  year  grave  and  pressing.  Let  him  not  be 
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misled  by  false  hopes  of  gain.  Gains  that  come  through  the 
sacrifice  of  honor  are  not  to  be  hoped  for  but  dreaded.  And 
an  advantage,  however  great,  reached  through  an  alliance  with 
forces  that  are  a menace  to  good  government  will  prove  some 
time  to  have  been  dearly  bought. 

Those  who  read  the  platforms  of  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  and 
weigh  the  significance  of  both  will  realize  that  this  is  no  time 
for  party  politics  or  to  divide  our  strength  upon  questions  of 
governmental  policy  to  be  pursued  hereafter.  The  question 
now  is  one  of  safety  and  defense.  Let  that  be  settled  first;  the 
others  may  be  cared  for  by  and  by. 


SPEECH  AT  BINGHAMTON,  OCTOBER  23,  1896. 


Fellow  Citizens : — Those  who  have  heretofore  voted  with 
the  Democratic  party  and  are  this  year  looking  to  it  for  direc- 
tion are  likely  to  be  somewhat  confused.  There  has  seldom 
been  a year  when  so  many  conventions  were  held,  or  when 
more  declarations  were  out  defining  the  true  Democracy.  The 
platform  adopted  at  a convention  of  a party  is  supposed  to 
represent  that  party's  creed.  This  year  the  rule  has  not  held 
good.  Whoever  has  tied  himself  to  the  platform  of  one  con- 
vention has,  unless  securely  fastened,  been  shaken  off  by  the 
next.  We  all  remember  the  gathering  at  Chicago,  when  the 
Populists  ran  away  with  the  Democratic  party.  In  justice  to 
the  integrity  of  the  party  last  named,  it  should  be  said  that  it 
was  not  an  elopement  but  an  abduction.  The  consent  of  those 
whose  consent  was  necessary  has  never  been  obtained.  Those 
who  had  guided  it  in  years  gone  by  were  left  without  even  the 
courtesy  of  a respectful  farewell. 

But  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others  similar,  the  retiring 
portion  of  the  family  can  be  best  spared.  The  steady  and  in- 
telligent portion  is  still  at  home,  and  nothing  can  induce  them 
to  participate  in  or  favor  the  unlawful  alliance  to  which  the 
wayward  and  irresponsible  members  seem  now  to  have  become 
reconciled.  The  heads  of  the  family  are  still  Democrats,  but 
Democrats  who  prefer  to  follow  the  traditions  of  their  party 
rather  than  its  garments,  which  have  been  stolen  by  outsiders ; 
Democrats  who  will  at  all  hazards  maintain  their  convictions 
even  against  the  shock  and  assault  of  their  old-time  associates, 
now  bereft  of  their  reason.  If  ever  victories  are  won  again 
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by  the  Democratic  party  they  will  be  won  under  the  old 
generals,  in  civilized  and  trained  warfare;  never  under  wild- 
eyed exhorters  leading  a troup.  Seldom  in  so  short  a time  was 
political  revolution  within  party  lines  so  complete.  Not  only 
has  every  leader  of  recognized  ability  and  character  been 
ignored,  but  the  principles  of  the  party  have  been  treated  with 
less  consideration  than  its  leaders. 

In  this  procedure  there  is  some  recognition  of  the  fitness  of 
things,  for  doctrines  that  are  revolutionary  and  disgraceful 
should  certainly  be  championed  by  those  whose  character  will 
not  suffer  by  the  taint.  The  doctrines  taught  this  year,  striking 
at  every  safeguard  of  the  government,  inflaming  those  passions 
which  civilized  people  keep  most  under  control,  could  not  hope 
for  advocates  who  were  both  intelligent  and  sincere.  No  such 
advocates  have  been  found.  These  doctrines  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  every  village  in  the  country.  They  are  understood 
by  our  people  of  every  class,  and  the  closing  days  of  this 
campaign  find  less  that  has  been  left  unsaid,  find  the  issues 
better  presented  and  understood,  than  in  any  campaign  for 
many  years.  The  discussion  has  not  been  to  the  credit  of  the 
so-called  Democratic  party,  for  those  issues  which  have  been 
fraught  with  the  greatest  danger  and  have  had  within  them 
the  seeds  and  purposes  of  anarchy  have  been  kept  in  the  back- 
ground and  partially  concealed  by  -the  dazzling  promises  of 
sudden  and  enormous  gain.  Whatever  of  argument  in  favor 
of  this  free  silver  bubble  has  not  been  dishonest,  has  been 
absurd,  and  part  of  it  both. 

I have  read  repeatedly  the  statement  that  silver  has  not  de- 
preciated in  value,  but  that  the  value  of  gold  has  increased ; that 
Mr.  Bryan  and  his  friends  are  not  fighting  in  favor  of  a fifty- 
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cent  silver  dollar,  but  against  a gold  dollar  that  is  worth  200 
cents.  With  this  so-called  argument  they  have  appealed  to  the 
workingmen  of  the  country  to  join  the  crusade  against  gold 
and  to  march  under  every  disreputable  flag  that  is  now  afloat 
in  behalf  of  free  silver  coinage.  If  their  premise  was  true  the 
workingmen  of  this  country  would  abandon  their  reason  if  they 
followed  the  advice.  If  the  gold  dollar  is  worth  200  cents, 
there  is  no  class  in  the  country  gaining  more  by  it  than  the 
working  class,  for  not  even  the  free  silverite,  who  has  declared 
more  untruths  than  he  can  ever  hope  to  be  forgiven  for,  has 
ever  denied  that  every  dollar  in  circulation  in  this  country  is  as 
good  as  a gold  dollar  and  could  be  exchanged  for  one  by  asking 
at  the  nearest  bank.  So  if  the  gold  dollar  is  worth  200  cents, 
then  every  silver  or  paper  dollar  in  a workingman’s  pocket  is 
worth  the  same  amount. 

Who  ever  heard  of  the  people  of  any  country  complaining 
because  their  money  was  worth  too  much?  The  wages  of 
workingmen  are  as  high  now,  measured  in  dollars,  as  they 
have  been  in  many  years,  barring  perhaps  the  slight  reductions 
made  in  the  present  stringent  times.  And  if  their  wages  keep 
up  and  their  money  increases  in  value,  they  have  every  reason 
to  rejoice  and  to  stand  firmly  by  the  policy  which  will  accomp- 
lish the  wonderful  result  of  maintaining  the  standard  of  wages 
while  the  standard  of  value  in  which  they  are  paid,  rises 
steadily. 

I believe  our  people  are  too  intelligent  to  be  misled  by  pleas 
so  unsound  and  unfair.  They  are  satisfied  with  the  govern- 
ment under  which  they  live  and  with  the  wages  which  the 
beneficent  administration  of  that  government  has  made  pos- 
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sible.  They  have  enjoyed  such  comforts  as  no  other  country 
in  the  world  provides  to  its  working  people,  and  they  will  not 
now  relinquish  the  substance  within  their  hand  to  grasp  at  the 
shadow  of  a promise. 


SPEECH  AT  MUSIC  HALL,  BUFFALO, 
CAMPAIGN  OF  1896. 


Mr.  Chairman , Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — It  ought  not  to 
hurt  any  cause  to  tell  the  truth  about  it,  and  whenever  a cause 
will  stand  it,  the  truth  is  the  first  thing  told.  When- 
ever those  in  charge  of  a movement  undertake  to  maintain  it 
by  arguments  that  are  not  true,  there  is  something  the  matter 
with  it,  and  it  ought  not  to  take  the  people  of  this  country  long 
to  find  that  out.  We  have  all  heard  disputes  before  now,  in 
which  one  side  or  the  other  undertook  to  maintain  his  case  by 
crying  down  his  adversary.  The  noisy  side  was  generally 
wrong.  And  as  soon  as  a disputant  has  introduced  statements 
which  others  know  to  be  untrue  his  standing  is  lost  for  that 
contest  at  least.  You  can  never  convince  a man  by  drowning 
him  out.  He  may  quit  the  debate,  but  he  will  after- 
ward do  precisely  as  he  had  intended  to  do  before.  You  can- 
not convince  the  people  of  this  country  by  commotion  or  ex- 
travagant misstatements.  They  may  retire  from  the  point  of 
disturbance,  not  because  they  are  convinced  by  such  misstate- 
ments, but  because  they  have  made  up  their  minds  concerning 
those  who  indulge  in  them.  We  ftiwc  never  in  this  country 
seen  exemplified  in  a larger  degree  the  futility  of  misrepre- 
sentation ; we  have  never  realized  more  fully  the  utter  in- 
adequacy of  passion  tto  control  the  thoughtful  American  citi- 
zen. There  are  every  year  increasing  signs  that  the  days  when 
declamation  was  powerful  have  passed  away,  and  that  now  the 
people  must  not  only  know  that  a man  speaks  well,  but  that  he 
speaks  the  truth,  before  they  will  follow  him. 
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The  American  people  grow  more  thoughtful  every  year,  and 
as  the  sources  of  information  are  enlarged  they  are  coming  to 
place  more  reliance  upon  the  judgments  which  they  have 
formed  by  themselves.  Even  inaccurate  information  may  be 
of  use,  for  it  will  at  least  exclude  the  man  who  gave  it  from 
all  influence  in  the  judgment  finally  reached.  This  last  effect 
is  the  only  one  which  the  Nebraska  candidate  of  this  year  is 
likely  to  have  upon  the  judgment  to  be  declared  in  November. 
He  has  proved  so  unreliable  in  every  question  he  has  under- 
taken to  discuss  that  he  has  served  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing clearly  to  the  American  people  whom  and  what  to  ex- 
clude from  the  last  result.  No  cause  ever  yet  gained  in  the 
long  run  by  an  injudicious  or  an  unfair  advocate.  For  its 
immediate  effect  an  incorrect  statement  may  sometimes  be  as 
good  as  one  that  is  correct,  for  such  statement  may  be  as 
astonishing  or  conclusive  as  the  unreliable  person  using  it 
sees  fit  to  make  it ; but  it  will  serve  no  purpose  whatever  which 
cannot  be  accomplished  at  once. 

The  advantage  that  the  people  have  had  over  this  free  silver 
craze  is  that  it  had  a long  run  to  make  before  it  got  home  on 
the  3d  of  November,  and  as  it  passed  through  the  cities  and 
states,  through  factories  and  farmhouses,  the  people  have  had 
ample  time  not  only  to  see  the  fallacy  of  the  cause  itself,  but 
the  irresponsible  character  of  the  backers  behind  it.  That  it 
will  finally  reach  home  three  weeks  from  .today  I have  no 
doubt,  but  when  it  reaches  there  it  will  have  finished  its  race. 
That  day  will  be  its  final  resting  place.  It  will  be  embalmed  in 
the  history  of  this  country  as  a strong  example  of  the  patience 
with  which  the  American  people  will  listen  to  a sham  and  of 
the  wonderful  completeness  with  which  they  will  destroy  it  at 
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(the  proper  time.  The  rule  which  I have  stated  I believe  is 
universal,  that  no  cause  is  permanently  benefited  by  state- 
ments that  are  not  true.  This  free  coinage  hallucination  will 
prove  no  exception.  Its  advocates  have  received  everywhere 
a charitable  attention,  which  their  efforts  have  hardly  deserved. 
It  is  seldom  that  those  upon  whom  a fraud  is  attempted  exhibit 
so  much  patience  toward  those  making  the  attempt. 

A foolish  statement  may  provoke  ridicule,  but  a dishonest 
one  will  excite  distrust,  and  in  these  two  classes  must  be 
embraced  many  of  the  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  the  free 
and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver.  It  will  be  hard  to  find  an 
explanation  consistent  with  honesty  of  the  descriptions  which 
have  been  blown  in  everybody’s  face  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  of  the  crime  against  silver  in  1873. 

I believe  in  dealing  fairly  with  every  state  in  the  Union  and 
with  all  our  people  of  every  class,  but  I do  not  believe  in  coin- 
ing for  a few  hundred  persons  at  the  expense  of  all  the  rest, 
millions  upon  millions  of  silver  bullion  which  can  be  bought  in 
any  other  market  in  the  world  for  half  the  figures  stamped 
upon  the  coin. 

How  could  the  government  of  the  United  States,  based  upon 
principles  of  equity  and  fair  dealing  to  all  men,  justify  so  com- 
plete an  abandonment  of  the  rights  of  nearly  all  its  people? 

We  have  seen  day  after  day  for  many  weeks  our  business 
disturbed  and  almost  destroyed,  our  confidence  shaken  and  the 
whole  world  looking  on  in  amazement  at  the  possibility  of  so 
stupendous  a blunder,  while  we  as  a nation  have  been  paying 
respectful  attention  to  the  irrational  cries  of  hysterical  orators 
hurrying  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  advocating 
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a plan  which  every  sane  man  knows  would  injure  his  business 
and  reputation  if  it  succeeded. 

I sometimes  think  we  are  too  patient,  that  we  spend  too 
much  time  in  arguing  questions  that  ought  never  to  be  argued 
at  all.  Reflection  is  better  than  discussion,  for  the  sophistries 
of  argument  can  seldom  stand  the  test  of  reflection,  and  if  our 
people  in  .the  few  remaining  weeks  before  election  will  step 
aside  from  the  turmoil  in  which  they  have  been  long  engaged 
and  consider  the  important  questions  now  before  them  from  the 
standpoint  of  integrity  and  sense  there  will  be  very  few  who 
at  the  end  will  go  astray.  Let  every  man  think  for  himself 
and  act  for  himself,  and  if  he  is  careful  to  do  his  part  he  will 
find  when  the  smoke  clears  up  that  another  battle  has  been  won 
and  another  heresy  slain. 


SPEECH  AT  OGDENSBURGH 
CAMPAIGN  OF  1896. 

Fellow  Citizens : — The  man  or  party  that  attempts  to  divide 
the  people  of  this  country  into  classes  or  sections  is  the  enemy 
of  all.  There  are  no  classes  or  sections  here.  The  needs  of 
the  state  of  Maine  are  of  interest  to  the  state  of  Oregon,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  citizens  of  each  state  is  blended  with  that 
of  the  citizens  of  every  other.  This  country  is  always  grow- 
ing ; its  people  are  always  on  the  move.  Whoever  expects  that 
the  dividing  lines  of  tonight  will  not  somewhere  be  readjusted 
tomorrow  does  not  understand  the  restless  energy  of  his 
countrymen.  Some  may  fall  back;  some  may  advance  more 
rapidly  than  others,  but  the  standing  order  for  the  whole  army 
is  always  to  move  forward. 

The  ambitions  of  our  people  and  the  possibilities  of  their 
future  are  too  great  to  permit  arbitrary  allotments  to  control 
them.  Every  man  in  the  ranks  is  struggling  to  be  a general, 
and  some  -time  his  hope  may  be  realized,  and  he  who  attempts 
to  separate  us  into  contending  factions  will  be  run  down  in  the 
onward  march  of  all.  That  will  be  the  fate  of  those  engaged 
in  that  reprehensible  business  this  year.  The  purpose  to  create 
strife  and  to  divide  us  into  imaginary  classes  in  order  to  array 
one  against  the  other  is  one  of  the  many  dangerous  elements 
of  this  campaign.  An  honest  ambition  is  the  right  of  every 
citizen,  but  an  ambition  that  seeks  to  be  gratified  through  the 
undue  excitement  of  others,  the  appeal  to  passion  and  the  lower 
motives  of  human  action,  is  dangerous  to  good  citizenship  and 
unworthy  of  an  American.  To  stimulate  endeavor  and  to  spur 
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our  fellowmen  to  nobler  achievements  and  higher  aims  is  an 
honorable  task.  To  strengthen  the  government,  broaden  the 
views  of  its  citizens,  hold  fast  to  what  we  have  and  to  gain 
more,  is  the  work  of  statesmen,  but  to  invoke  hatred,  encourage 
disorder  and  mutual  distrust,  is  the  work  of  agitators,  and  it  is 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  check  that  work  before  it  proceeds  too 
far.  For  three  months  we  have  seen  this  western  tornado  mov- 
ing through  all  the  cities  of  this  country,  attacking  furiously 
customs  and  laws  that  have  been  established  and  respected  for 
years.  No  institution  is  too  honorable  or  too  far  above  re- 
proach to  escape  the  blast.  Starting  from  the  city  of  Lincoln 
as  a storm  centre  it  has  moved  continuously  for  months,  and 
no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  discover  any  other  purpose  except 
the  cyclonic  purpose  of  blowing  things  down.  If  it  had  the 
necessary  force  it  would  be  destructive,  but  our  institutions 
are  too  firm  and  the  integrity  of  our  people  too  well  grounded 
to  be  overthrown  by  any  evil  wind  that  has  yet  sprung  up. 

The  methods  employed  in  the  so-called  Democratic  canvass 
fairly  represent  the  destructive  policy  which,  if  let  loose,  would 
level  our  business  to  the  ground  and  retard  our  wonderful 
progress  in  civilization  for  many  years.  We  should  some  time 
see  the  blunder  and  change  our  course,  but  years  as  full  of 
opportunity  for  accomplishment  as  our  past  years  have  been 
would  have  gone  beyond  our  reach.  Why  should  we  take  the 
risk?  Why  should  we  not  follow  what  we  know  to  be  right, 
instead  of  playing  a game  of  chance,  shameful  as  well  as 
hazardous,  in  the  hope  of  winning  unearned  and  dishonest 
returns?  In  this  country  the  rewards  of  labor  and  thrift  are 
generous  and  sure  and  should  satisfy  the  wishes  of  all  reason- 
able men.  Our  progress  has  been  magnificent  beyond  the 
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dreams  of  our  fathers.  We  should  not  now  sacrifice  it  in 
the  hope  of  gaining  by  sudden  and  dishonest  methods  results 
which  our  best  judgment  tells  us  we  can  never  attain  and 
which  our  best  instincts  tell  us  we  ought  never  to  covet.  The 
cause  of  honest  government  and  honest  dealing  will  win,  but 
a victory  by  a narrow  margin,  though  better  than  defeat,  would 
be  a disgrace,  nevertheless. 

We  are  nearly  through  with  the  exhibition  which  every 
loyal  citizen  will  regard  as  a substantial  discredit  to  his 
country.  The  doctrine  of  repudiation  will  not  succeed,  but  that 
it  has  ever  been  contemplated  by  considerable  numbers  is  a 
distinct  reproach  to  us  as  a nation.  The  large  majority  of 
people  in  this  country  are  honest,  and  they  never  had  a more 
imperative  duty  than  that  which  now  confronts  them,  to  defeat 
the  heresies  rampant  in  this  country,  by  such  an  over- 
whelming triumph  as  will  show  to  all  the  countries  of  the 
earth  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  not  on  the 
decline,  but  is  still  where  it  long  has  been  and  where,  let  us 
fervently  hope,  it  may  always  remain,  at  the  head  of  the  most 
enlightened  governments  of  the  world. 


SPEECH  AT  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,  BROOKLYN, 
OCTOBER  21,  1896. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — We  have  read  that  if  the  blind 
lead  the  blind  both  will  fall.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  different  result  would  follow  from  such  companion- 
ship this  year.  And  if  blindness  is  a disqualification  for  leader- 
ship, itt  can  scarcely  be  claimed  that  the  person  so  afflicted 
would  be  made  more  trustworthy  by  adding  to  the  first  defect 
that  of  a vicious  disposition.  Whenever  great  enterprises  are 
to  be  established  or  great  movements  carried  forward,  those 
upon  whom  responsibilities  are  placed  must  not  only  be  able  to 
see  the  road  but  willing  to  faithfully  point  it  out.  An  ob- 
servance of  this  rule  will  help  the  American  people  in  selecting 
their  leaders  and  adopting  their  policies  for  the  next  four  years. 
There  is  no  country  in  which  the  inhabitants  are  more  inde- 
pendent than  in  ours,  nor  in  which  the  individual  opinion  is  in 
more  instances  satisfactory  to  the  person  who  entertains  it,  but 
the  human  race  is  so  constituted  that  all  are  to  some  extent 
reliant  upon  the  judgment  or  advice  of  those  they  consider 
stronger  than  themselves. 

The  spirit  of  reliance  runs  through  our  private  business,  our 
social  life,  our  professional  experiences,  but  in  no  single  direc- 
tion is  it  more  pronounced  than  in  the  administration  of  public 
affairs.  We  have  all  been  accustomed,  as  our  fathers  were 
before  us,  to  seek  and  follow  the  advice  of  great  political 
leaders.  The  short  history  of  the  United  States  is  filled  with 
names  whose  brilliant  achievements  in  the  science  of  govern- 
ment have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world,  and 
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whose  renown  is  steadily  increasing.  The  w isdom  of  their 
counsel  and  their  acts,  enduring  the  most  difficult  of  all  tests, 
has  received  the  homage  and  approval  of  their  successors. 
Those  upon  whom  we  have  heretofore  relied  with  confidence 
and  safety  we  should  not  depart  from  now,  and  the  lessons 
learned  from  them  should  give  us  not  only  hope  but  wisdom  in 
our  present  distress.  I would  not  disparage  the  activity  of  the 
American  people,  even  though  that  activity  seems  sometimes  to 
have  no  higher  source  than  restlessness  or  nervous  desire  for 
change.  I know  that  the  great  advances  in  the  world’s  history 
have  sprung  from  dissatisfaction  with  then  present  conditions. 
I know  that  the  wondrous  achievements  of  this  country  have, 
in  great  part,  sprung  from  that  ambition  which  is  the  birth- 
right and  decoration  of  American  children.  No  harvest  has 
ever  been  ample  enough  to  satisfy  their  desire  for  one  still 
more  gorgeous  and  abundant.  This  spirit  of  progress,  united 
with  untiring  and  well  directed  industry,  has  clothed  this 
country  in  many  wrays  with  unequaled  power. 

But  while  I rejoice  in  the  splendor  of  our  achievements  and 
in  the  pluck  and  energy  that  have  made  that  splendor  possible, 
I still  am  not  always  sure  that  our  unbounded  material  success 
is  free  from  danger.  We  have  accomplished  so  much  in  so 
short  a time  that  our  success  has  made  us  impatient  under 
disappointment  or  delay.  The  satisfaction  of  many  desires  is 
apt  to  create  dissatisfaction  if  a single  desire  is  left  unfed. 
These  feelings  are  not  the  result  of  ambition  or  enterprise. 
There  is  a wride  difference  between  ambition  and  dissatisfaction ; 
between  energy  and  nervousness.  Our  independence  must  be 
governed  by  reason  and  our  strength  must  not  be  too  frequently 
put  to  test.  A bad  year  in  business  is  not  sufficient  ground  for 
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condemning  the  laws  of  trade,  nor  a failure  of  one  year’s  crop 
a good  excuse  to  abandon  farming.  Those  who  operate  upon 
lines  so  narrow  and  insufficient  have  taken  leave  of  their 
senses  and  rejected  the  teachings  of  their  experience.  They 
are  unwise  but  not  dangerous,  for  they  injure  no  one  but  them- 
selves. But  whenever  under  the  impulse  of  disappointment  or 
of  greed  they  not  only  abandon  their  occupations,  but  violate 
their  obligations  and  their  honor  and  attempt  to  force  others 
upon  the  same  course,  they  have  placed  themselves  outside  the 
pale  of  the  ignorant  and  harmless,  and  have  become  enemies 
of  true  progress  and  social  order. 

We  cannot  gain  everything  in  a day  or  make  the  prosperity 
of  every  year  the  same,  nor  is  any  guaranty  possible  that  every 
venture  shall  be  successful  or  that  every  seed  shall  yield  a har- 
vest. All  that  this  country  offers  is  protection  and  equal  rights 
to  every  citizen  within  its  borders  and  the  fullest  opportunity 
for  social,  religious  and  material  advancement  afforded  by  any 
country  in  the  world.  In  return  for  these  nothing  is  demanded 
except  loyalty  and  support  to  the  government  and  obedience  to 
the  requirements  of  good  citizenship  and  to  the  laws  of  the 
country.  Those  who  are  not  willing  to  enjoy  the  magnificent 
privileges  I have  named  and  to  render  the  small  return  exacted 
are  not  worthy  of  American  citizenship. 

And  this  quality  of  citizenship  has  to  my  mind  a broader 
significance  than  it  seems  sometimes  to  have  to  many.  It  is  not 
satisfied  by  a vote  or  by  responding  to  the  tax  levy.  It  is  not 
satisfied  even  by  a willingness  to  take  up  arms,  by  some  re- 
garded as  the  supreme  and  last  test  of  loyalty.  Voting  is  a 
privilege ; paying  taxes  is  a duty  which  can  be  enforced,  and  a 
call  for  armed  service  may  be  answered  under  the  inspiration 
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of  excitement  and  public  applause.  The  fullest  measure  of 
citizenship  is  not  found  in  such  acts,  but  rather  in  those  quiet, 
unobtrusive  ways  whose  performance  cannot  be  enforced, 
whose  accomplishment  is  not  a privilege  and  which  are  accom- 
panied by  no  present  pomp  or  chance  of  future  glory.  To  be 
persevering  and  honest ; to  be  faithful  to  private  obligation  as 
well  as  to  public  duty  even  against  odds  and  without  reward ; 
to  endure  hardships  until  they  can  be  overcome  by  rational 
and  honest  means — these  are  the  things  that  establish  the 
nobility  of  citizenship,  and  whose  aggregate  and  unobtrusive 
strength  advance  a nation  steadily. 

The  citizenship  I have  described  is  not  well  exemplified  by 
the  present  leaders  of  the  majority  of  the  Democratic  party. 
They  encourage  rebellion  rather  than  industry  and  patience, 
and  the  evil  effects  of  their  teachings  are  felt  from  one  end  of 
the  world  to  the  other.  W e should  not  retard  our  progress  by 
continuing  hurtful  customs  or  laws,  but  even  that  would  be 
wiser  than  to  rush  headlong  into  disaster  for  the  sake  of  change. 
The  present  disturbance  will  lose  its  chief  value  if  it  does  not 
teach  the  American  people  the  wisdom  of  deliberation  and  the 
importance  of  learning  the  nature  of  a cause  before  they 
espouse  it. 

Old  policies  are  not  always  better  than  new,  nor  old  leaders 
wiser  than  their  children,  but  the  respect  to  which  age  and 
wisdom  and  success  are  entitled  should,  and  I believe  will, 
force  those  who  are  now  wandering,  back  to  their  senses  before 
they  have  voted  away  a policy  which  is  honorable,  successful 
and  safe,  for  one  whose  only  promise  is  revolution  and  dis- 
honor. 


SPEECH  AT  BOLTON  HALL,  TROY,  NOVEMBER, 
CLOSING  THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1896. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — It  would  be  strange  if  I did  not 
appreciate  this  demonstration.  But  I do,  more  than  I shall 
attempt  to  express.  On  many  accounts  I should  have  preferred 
not  to  speak  before  this  audience,  but  I felt  that  my  own 
campaign  could  not  properly  close  until  I had  spoken  one  word 
in  my  own  home.  I met  four  years  ago  a large  number  of 
those  assembled  here,  under  circumstances  somewhat  similar 
to  those  that  have  now  brought  us  together.  There  were 
numerous  representatives  of  a united  democracy,  then  moving 
through  these  streets  and  through  the  public  highways  of  the 
land,  preaching  doctrines  that  were  sure  to  bring  to  the  people 
of  this  country  such  prosperity  as  had  never  been  known  before. 
Few  of  those  preachers  are  with  us  now\  Many  have  with- 
drawn to  that  cool  and  shadv  silence  which  is  the  abode  of  the 
dishonored  prophet.  The  cry  then  was  “Free  Trade  and 
Lower  Prices.”  The  cry  now  is  “Free  Silver  and  Higher 
Prices.”  When  the  cry  was  changed  the  leaders  were  changed 
also.  The  American  people  were  then  told  of  their  deplorable 
condition  and  the  method  was  pointed  out  for  its  improvement. 
That  advice  was  followed,  and  no  corner  of  this  broad  country 
was  too  secluded  to  feel  the  consequent  calamity.  There  is  no 
joy  in  any  Republican  heart  that  distress  prevails,  but  there  is 
conviction  in  every  Republican  conscience  that  it  cannot  be 
charged  to  the  policies  of  that  great  party  that  the  harp  is 
broken  and  mourners  go  about  the  streets  uncomforted.  The 
blame  must  rest  on  other  shoulders.  The  counsel  then  so  freely 
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offered  and  so  unwisely  followed  was  from  the  lips  of  a united 
democracy.  It  then  marched  under  old  generals  whose  success- 
ful guidance  had  won  on  many  a hard  fought  field.  Those  old 
leaders,  still  true  to  the  democracy  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson, 
have  refused  to  follow  the  new  lights  which  their  brothers  have 
seen.  The  preachers  who  attempt  to  mislead  us  this  year  are 
not  the  generals  of  the  last  twenty-five  years.  They  are  those 
whose  names  until  this  hour  have  been  both  unhonored  and 
unsung. 

And  what  is  the  nature  of  this  new  vociferous  creed  ? It  is 
the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  mistakenly  abbreviated 
to  “free  silver. ” There  is  no  free  silver  in  the  world.  It  is 
this  error  that  misleads  us.  There  are  few  who  are  not  capti- 
vated by  the  word  “free.”  Whenever  there  is  a proposal  to 
give  anything,  the  public  interest  is  at  once  excited.  But 
everybody  knows,  even  if  it  were  free,  the  dearest  thing  in 
the  world  is  that  obtained  for  nothing.  Whatever  is  not  worth 
paying  for  is  not  worth  having.  Getting  in  is  easier 
than  getting  out.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  get  into  .this  free  silver 
enterprise,  but  coming  out  at  the  end  of  four  years  would  re- 
enact amid  scenes  of  peace  the  sad  return  from  Moscow. 

But  there  is  no  such  thing  as  free  silver  even  if  that  were 
desirable.  The  proposal  is  that  only  the  coinage  shall  be  free. 
It  shall  be  both  free  and  unlimited.  But  that  coinage  is  free 
only  to  the  man  who  owns  the  silver,  not  to  you.  There  is  no 
wTay  by  w^hich  you  could  obtain  a single  silver  dollar  after  the 
new  plan  is  in  effect,  except  by  the  ways  now  open  to  obtain 
a gold  one.  It  is  free  only  to  him  who  owns  the  bullion.  You 
have  none.  There  is  none  in  the  state  of  New  York.  There 
is  none  in  the  magnificent  state  just  east  of  us.  There  is  none 
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in  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey  or  Ohio  or  Illinois.  You  can- 
not find  an  ounce  of  silver  bullion  in  all  those  states.  But  you 
will  find  it  in  Colorado,  in  Nevada,  in  Idaho,  in  Montana,  in 
California.  It  abounds  in  a few  small  states  whose  aggregate 
population  is  less  than  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  Why  should  their 
silver  be  coined  free  to  them?  Somebody  must  pay  the  ex- 
pense of  coinage.  You  must  pay  vour  share  of  it.  I must  pay 
mine.  The  expenses  of  government  are  met  by  taxation,  and 
the  expense  of  free  and  unlimited  coinage  will  be  upon  the 
whole  people  for  the  benefit  of  a few.  Is  there  any  way  you  can 
participate  in  that  benefit?  You  laborers  obtain  money  in  no 
way  except  by  your  labor.  Farmers  obtain  it  only  in  exchange 
for  the  products  of  the  farm.  You  mechanics  will  receive  it  only 
in  exchange  for  the  products  of  your  shops,  and  when  you  have 
it  it  will  be  a dollar  worth  fifty  cents,  instead  of  a hundred. 
You  have  been  told  it  is  worth  more  than  fifty  cents.  It  is 
not.  Silver  is  like  any  other  commodity.  It  is  worth  only 
what  it  will  bring.  There  is  no  market  in  the  world  where 
you  cannot  buy  at  the  minute  I am  speaking,  the  amount  of 
silver  that  is  in  the  American  dollar,  for  less  than  fifty  cents. 
Suppose  you  take  a piece  of  silver  as  large  as  this  goblet.  You 
can  buy  it  for  twenty  dollars  in  any  market  where  silver  is  for 
sale.  You  could  carry  it  to  the  mint  at  Washington  and  de- 
mand that  it  be  coined  into  dollars  without  charging  you  a 
farthing;  that  the  United  States  government  should  pay  the 
expense  of  its  coinage,  and  that  that  piece  of  silver  should  be 
returned  to  you  in  forty  silver  dollars.  Is  that  fair?  It  has 
allowed  you  to  rob  somebody,  and  the  plundered  party  is  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  It  is  the  same  suffering  people 
that  Mr.  Bryan  claims  to  represent.  He  does  not  speak  for 
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the  people  of  New  York  or  Massachusetts  or  Pennsylvania, 
nor  of  any  state 'except  the  few  small  ones  I have  named.  Only 
a few  thousand  people  in  this  country  are  possessed  of  silver 
mines.  If  we  have  seventy  million  people  in  the  United  States 
there  are  at  least  sixty-nine  million  who  cannot  get  a dollar  of 
advantage  from  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 

Why  should  that  overwhelming  majority  allow  that  small 
minority  this  undeserved  advantage? 

You  have  heard  of  the  crime  of  1873,  when  silver  was 
demonetized.  The  most  ardent  advocates  of  the  silver  candi- 
date of  today  voted  in  1873  in  favor  of  the  law  that  is  now 
called  a crime.  The  reason  they  so  voted  was  because  they 
did  not  then  know  the  vast  stores  of  silver  sleeping  in  the 
bowels  of  their  mountains  at  home.  The  reason  they  are 
against  that  law  now  is  because  they  realize  the  fabulous 
wealth  of  the  western  mines.  These  reasons  have  brought 
about  this  wonderful  revolution  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
the  silver  states. 

Was  there  a crime  in  1873?  It  is  easy  to  charge  crime  but 
sometimes  hard  to  prove  it.  It  may  be  hard  for  either  of  two 
reasons : first,  it  may  be  difficult  to  get  the  evidence,  and  second, 
there  may  have  been  no  crime.  The  latter  is  .the  reason  why 
the  crime  of  1873  cannot  be  established.  The  whole  subject 
was  debated  in  the  National  Congress  for  two  years  before 
the  bill  was  passed.  But  after  it  became  a law  silver  did  not 
suffer.  From  1791  to  1873  'there  had  been  coined  in  this 
country  only  eight  millions  of  dollars  in  silver.  Whereas, 
since  1873  UP  to  the  year  1896,  a period  of  twenty-three  years, 
there  have  been  coined  in  silver  dollars,  $422,000,000:  more 
than  fifty-five  times  as  much  as  had  been  coined  in  the  entire 
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period  of  free  coinage  preceding.  And  during  thaw  same 
twenty-three  years  there  has  been  coined  in  silver  or  issued  in 
silver  certificates,  $783,000,000;  more  than  ninety-seven  times 
as  much  as  was  coined  in  the  whole  free  coinage  period  of 
eighty-one  years.  Where  in  that  record  is  the  injustice  to  the 
silver  mine  owners?  If  there  has  been  injustice  it  was  done  to 
you,  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States.  Under  the  act  of 
1890  this  government  bought  silver  bullion  and  has  it  now  on 
hand  in  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  which  cost  $1 18,000,- 
000.  This  has  never  been  coined  at  all,  and  can  now  be  bought 
for  less  than  $90,000,000.  Upon  that  single  transaction  the 
people  of  this  country  have  lost  over  $28,000,000. 

Should  we  continue  this  policy? 

But  we  are  asked  why,  if  we  coined  silver  free  so  long,  we 
cannot  do  it  now.  Because  it  has  become  too  plenty. 

The  United  States  is  a oreat  and  powerful  people.  Its  re- 
sources are  almost  unlimited.  But  there  are  things  the  Unted 
States  cannot  do.  If  we  were  to  throw  open  the  mints  of  the 
government,  the  silver  of  Colorado  and  the  other  western 
states  would  not  come  alone.  China,  Japan,  Australia  and  every 
silver  producing  country  in  the  world  would  head  their  ships 
this  way.  That  is  what  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver  means  to  us.  We  have  in  every  silver  dollar  less  than 
one-half  its  value  in  silver.  What  makes  the  other  half?  It 
is  made  up  because  there  is  back  of  that  fifty  cents  in  metal  the 
credit,  the  integrity,  the  promise  and  the  history  of  seventy 
millions  of  American  people.  If  you  get  the  endorsement  of 
the  United  States,  you  can  circulate  money  that  has  no  intrinsic 
value.  There  is  none  in  the  slip  of  paper  known  as  a green- 
back. That  fragment  of  paper  is  not  intrinsically  worth  as 
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much  as  your  handkerchief.  But  when  you  print  upon  it  the 
figure  five  and  two  ciphers,  and  have  it  backed  by  the  American 
government  you  can  get  from  any  banking  house  on  the  face 
of  the  civilized  globe,  five  hundred  dollars  in  gold.  It  is  the 
resources  and  the  power  and  the  credit  of  the  republic  that 
make  it  pass,  and  not  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  thing  that  cir- 
culates as  money.  But  there  must  still  be  some  fixed  standard 
of  value  in  which  our  paper  can  sometime  be  redeemed.  That 
standard  should  be  the  best,  the  highest  known  to  the  most  en- 
lightened nations.  Today  that  standard  is  gold. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  questions  involved  in  this 
campaign,  which  is  still  more  serious  than  those  I have  dis- 
cussed. It  is  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  advocates 
of  free  silver  to  divide  the  people  into  classes.  They 
champion  the  cause  of  the  debtor  class  described  as  the  work- 
ing people  of  this  country.  Do  you  know  the  truth  about  the 
debtor  and  creditor  classes  here?  Our  total  debt,  public  and 
private,  is  about  twenty  billions  of  dollars.  Of  that  twenty 
billions  the  railroad  companies  of  the  country  alone  owe  almost 
six  billions,  more  than  one-fourth.  The  business  houses  and 
the  homes,  not  including  farms,  owe  slightly  less  than  four 
billions  more.  The  farmers  whom  Mr.  Bryan  has  clasped  in 
his  convulsive  sympathy,  owe  a little  more  than  two  billions  of 
the  entire  twenty.  And  of  the  six  billion  dollars  of  mortgage 
debt  which  rests  upon  the  property  of  this  country,  embracing 
farms  and  lots,  there  are  owed  in  the  states  of  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Illinois  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  whole  amount.  But  there  is  no  one  insane  enough 
to  believe,  or  timid  enough  to  fear  that  any  of  those  states  will 
accept  Mr.  Bryan  or  his  teachings.  And  yet  these  are  the 
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people  he  claims  to  represent.  They  are  the  debtor  class  to 
whom  his  tender  care  is  offered.  He  proclaims  himself  the 
guardian  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  the  debt  of 
the  National  banks,  the  debt  of  the  great  business  houses  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  Chicago.  They  are  the 
actual  debtors,  but  they  will  not  accept  no,  not  one,  the  services 
so  fervently  volunteered. 

There  is  another  class  which  may  not  appeal  so  deeply  to  our 
sympathy  as  the  debtor,  but  which  at  all  times  since  the  origin 
of  human  society  has  aroused  the  liveliest  interest.  It  is  that 
mysterious  and  stealthy  army  known  as  the  creditor  class.  A 
full  examination  of  the  field  before  us  must  bring  this  culprit 
into  public  view.  Who  is  the  creditor  class  and  what  are  its 
crimes  ? There  are  on  deposit  in  the  savings  banks  of  the  United 
States  two  billions  of  dollars.  The  character  of  these  depositors 
will  instruct  and  clarify.  They  are  not  the  rich.  They  are  the 
people  who  have  gathered  their  money  dollar  by  dollar,  who 
have  taken  from  the  wages  on  Saturday  night  the  half  dollar 
that  could  be  poorly  spared  and  laid  it  away  to  provide  against 
those  infirmities  which  since  the  birth  of  man  have  attended  the 
footsteps  of  age.  In  those  banks,  carried  there  by  the  dollar 
and  dime  and  penny,  rests  the  magnificent  sum  of  two  billions 
of  dollars.  This  belongs  to  the  creditor  class.  How  would  they 
fare  if  you  put  in  use  the  fifty  cent  dollar?  You  have  borrowed 
money  by  mortgage.  So  have  I.  In  many  instances  that 
money  comes  from  the  savings  banks.  You  borrow  at  those 
banks  on  good  security  at  five  per  cent.  When  you  pay  that 
mortgage  in  fifty  cent  dollars,  who  gets  them?  Does  the  bank? 
Does  the  railway  corporation ? Does  the  rich  business  house? 
Will  the  gold  bug  in  Wall  Street,  who  so  inflames  this  western 
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giant  of  finance,  accept  fifty  cents  for  the  dollar  he  loaned? 
No,  not  one  of  them  will  suffer.  They  are  all  more  than  able  to 
help  themselves.  The  hardest  terms  are  made  with  the  man 
who  cannot  protect  himself.  Whenever  you  find  the  little  end 
you  will  find  it  close  to  the  door  of  the  destitute.  The  stripes 
fall  heaviest  on  the  bare  back.  These  fifty  cent  dollars  will  go 
to  the  woman  who  brings  her  book  to  draw  the  nest  egg  she 
must  now  use  to  help  the  husband  who  four  years  ago  voted 
himself  out  of  a job.  The  savings  banks  do  not  keep  their 
money.  The  rich  man  does  not  get  it,  neither  does  the  cor- 
poration. Nothing  will  satisfy  them  but  gold.  You  have 
cheated  the  workingman,  worse  than  that,  you  have  cheated  a 
woman.  She  has  been  working  in  the  shops  of  Troy  and  has 
saved  her  money.  She  should  be  paid  in  gold,  for  the  money 
she  put  in  was  the  equivalent  of  gold.  You  have  no  right  to 
cut  her  small  fortune  in  two. 

There  is  another  class  of  people  who  are  creditors  in  this 
country.  There  are  nearly  nine  millions  in  this  class.  They 
are  the  holders  of  insurance  policies,  and  those  policies  repre- 
sent more  than  five  billions  of  money.  If  those  policies  are 
paid  in  silver,  can  you  not  name  the  sufferers?  The  person 
who  will  recover  upon  your  policy,  my  doubting  friend,  per- 
haps now  sits  by  your  side.  I say  to  you  that  the  man  who 
votes  to  cut  down  the  last  reliance  of  the  woman  who  has  sus- 
tained and  comforted  him,  who  has  borne  and  reared  his 
children,  will  search  in  vain  for  a friendly  light  on  a single 
human  countenance. 

And  if  you  start  your  crusade  of  slaughter  you  must  not  omit 
your  soldiers.  They  are  a shattered  and  dwindling  remnant 
now,  and  will  soon  exist  only  as  a part  of  their  country’s  imper- 
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ishabfe  glory.  Let  not  even  these  escape.  Their  names  are  on 
your  pension  lists  and  (they  are  paid  every  year  by  a grateful 
and  prosperous  country,  one  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  dol- 
lars. They  earned  their  pensions  as  dearly  as  any  men  living 
or  dead,  but  when  your  firing  begins,  the  sick  and  wounded 
must  suffer  with  the  rest.  For  this  is  a war  that  passes  neither 
the  soldier  on  his  cot  nor  (the  widow  in  her  chamber  of  mourn- 
ing. i 

But  you  have  heard  of  the  masses  and  the  classes.  These  are 
strange  names  to  be  heard  in  America,  but  you  have  read  them 
many  times.  The  speeches  of  one  distinguished  candidate 
abound  in  this  false  and  vicious  reiteration.  Who  are  the 
people  thus  classified?  The  man  who  was  of  the  masses  yes- 
terday may  be  of  the  classes  today.  The  debtor  of  yesterday 
may  be  a creditor  now.  The  farmer  of  today  will  tomorrow 
stand  as  a lawyer  at  the  bar,  or  his  voice  may  resound  in 
his  country’s  forum.  The  man  who  worked  as  a mechanic 
last  year  may  be  your  clergyman  this.  There  is  no 
certainty  in  this  great  and  growing  and  prosperous  country 
that  any  man  whose  circumstances  are  now  humble  may  not 
tomorrow  enjoy  the  comforts  and  the  luxuries  of  the  rich. 
Every  boy  and  girl  in  this  country  may  attend  the  same  school. 
They  ride  upon  the  same  cars.  They  trade  in  the  same  places. 
They  worship  at  the  same  altars.  They  enjoy  in  every  place 
and  at  all  times  the  same  privileges  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other.  No  man  is  so  wise  that  out  of  the 
millions  of  our  children  he  can  put  his  hand  upon  a single  head 
and  say  that  that  poor  boy,  who  is  of  the  masses  today,  shall 
not  tomorrow  be  at  the  classes’  head.  No  sage  can  say  it,  but 
if  he  does  there  is  not  an  American  boy  living  who  will  not 
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refute  the  classification,  and  with  the  splendid  prospects  before 
him  break  the  arbitrary  bonds  which  have  been  set  around  him 
and  defy  the  false  and  narrow  prophecy. 

But  the  new  democracy  says,  we  are  as  anxious  for  the 
country  as  you.  We  would  not  attempt  this  thing  if  it  was 
not  right.  We  are  Americans  with  no  thought  but  of  loyalty 
to  the  fame  and  credit  of  the  state.  I answer  yes,  (they  are 
Americans,  but  neither  good  nor  wise.  No  man  is  a good 
American  who  would  advance  his  own  interests  by  degrading 
his  neighbor  or  his  country.  No  man  is  a wise  American  who 
would  mortgage  his  future  that  he  may  glut  himself  today. 
There  are  short-sighted  people  in  the  world  who,  when  every- 
thing is  well  and  all  their  needs  supplied,  believe  the  time  will 
never  come  when  they  will  need  a friend ; the  time  will  never 
come  which  would  pay  them  for  being  honest  now.  But  I tell 
you  that  no  man  ever  lived  long  in  this  country,  who  did  not 
some  time  learn  that  he  must  deal,  if  he  permanently  succeeded, 
upon  the  bed  rock  of  integrity.  He  may  thrive  today  by  false- 
hood. He  may  juggle  tomorrow  with  the  falsehood  of  today 
by  linking  it  with  another.  But  the  time  will  come  when  these 
falsehoods  will  throw  him  as  sure  as  he  starts  the 
chain.  It  is  easy  to  get  confidence  at  the  start  because 
everyone  begins  with  some,  but  once  lost  it  comes  slowly  back 
again.  It  is  easier  to  throw  a train  from  the  track  than  to  get 
it  on  again,  even  if  you  do  not  count  the  loss  of  life  and 
property  which  follows  such  a crime.  Our  train  is  yet  firmly 
on  the  track.  We  have  only  been  standing  still  four  years. 
All  we  need  is  the  power  to  start.  Let  that  train  once  be  de- 
railed and  ditched  and  you  will  not  live  long  enough  to  re- 
cover your  loss  or  repair  the  wreck. 
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You  will  stand  at  the  end  of  four  years  from  now  and  com- 
plain as  bitterly  against  free  silver  as  you  are  now  complaining 
against  free  trade.  You  ought  to  complain  even  worse  be- 
cause free  trade  is  an  economic  policy  and  is  not  dishonest.  It 
is  unwise  for  this  country  to  put  it  in  use,  but  any  man  can 
advocate  Free  Trade  and  still  be  honest.  But  I do  not  see  how 
any  one  can  advocate  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver 
and  maintain  to  himself  that  he  still  has  the  elements  of  in- 
tegrity left  in  him.  You  should  pay  what  you  borrow  with 
as  good  as  you  borrow,  and  while  you  may  be  able  to  escape 
once  by  paying  half,  you  never  will  again. 

This  country  is  too  large,  its  prospects  are  too  bright  to 
start  on  a path  of  dishonesty  now.  The  American  people  are 
too  broad  and  high  minded  to  deal  with  the  other  nations  of 
the  world  upon  a ground  so  discreditable  to  themselves. 

You  will  often  hear  the  question : Why  should  they  advo- 
cate this  plan  if  it  is  not  right;  why  should  not  their  judgment 
be  as  sound  as  yours?  I will  answer  by  refreshing  your 
memory.  You  recall  that  they  asked  the  same  questions  four 
years  ago.  The  Democrats  then  said : “The  Republicans  claim 
that  if  our  party  came  into  power  the  grass  would  not  grow 
and  the  water  would  not  run  and  there  would  not  be  air  enough 
to  breathe.”  We  never  claimed  either  of  these  but  we  did 
claim  what  has  since  become  true,  that  the  grass  would  not  only 
grow  if  they  came  into  power,  but  it  would  grow  in  places 
where  it  never  grew  before.  It  grows  in  the  path  that  runs  to 
the  factory.  There  is  less  of  it  growing  in  the  fields  and  on 
the  broad  prairies  than  there  was  four  years  ago,  when  farmers 
were  reaping  the  satisfactory  profits  of  substantial  harvests.  I 
believe  it  is  better  to  raise  more  hay  on  the  farms  and  less  in 
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the  factory  yards.  We  never  said  that  water  would  not  run, 
but  we  feared  what  has  since  become  true,  that  many  rivers 
would  flow  unfettered  to  the  sea.  Their  course  is  not  now 
checked  by  the  water  wheel,  and  our  boilers  consume  but  little. 
The  tumultuous  exultation  of  moving  machinery  seldom  dis- 
turbs our  contemplations.  The  air  is  just  as  free  and  the  sun- 
sets are  dipped  in  the  same  glory,  but  even  as  the  beasts  of  the 
fields  and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  so  also  is  civilized  man  a slave 
to  his  grosser  needs. 

Have  you  not  had  enough  of  Democratic  remedies?  It  will 
profit  you  little  to  find  out  at  the  end  of  a year  that  you  have 
made  a mistake.  Avoidance  is  better  than  correction.  You  are 
the  masters  now.  But  let  that  mistake  once  get  recorded  and 
you  can  never  mend  it.  If  you  step  out  of  your  homes,  and 
your  shops,  and  let  the  catch  on  the  door  snap  behind  you, 
you  will  find  yourselves  without  the  key.  You  cannot  change 
tomorrow  if  you  are  dissatisfied  with  the  work  of  today. 

Many  of  those  who  recommended  the  old  medicines  are  pre- 
senting the  new  nostrums.  They  say  what  you  took  four  years 
ago  was  given  by  mistake,  but  if  you  can  stagger  on  till  you 
get  this  other  decoction  now  being  prepared  for  you,  and  will 
take  enough  of  it,  you  will  live  and  thrive  as  you  never  did 
before.  I hope  that  you  will  live  and  that:  of  your  folly  wisdom 
will  be  born  but  I doubt  if  you  will  thrive. 

You  will  be  called  upon  next  Tuesday  to  crystallize  into 
action  the  thinking  you  have  done  for  the  last  four  months. 
The  American  character  cannot  be  blocked  by  obstacles. 
Achievements  cannot  be  prevented  by  the  speech  of  adversaries. 
There  are  battles  yet  to  be  fought.  There  are  battles  in  behalf 
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of  honest  government  and  clean  politics,  battles  to  proclaim  and 
advance  (the  high  American  tendencies. 

The  Republican  party  is  brave  and  strong.  Its  principles  are 
right,  within  the  limitations  of  human  wisdom.  It  is  not  in- 
fallible. It  cannot  foresee.  There  are  few  prophets  loitering 
within  its  temples.  But  the  Republican  party  is  sincere;  it  is 
honest,  and  as  honest  in  this  town  and  county  as  anvwhere  in 
this  broad  realm,  and  let  no  misguided  wretch  believe  it  is  not 
still  defiant. 

And  now  my  fellow  citizens,  I utter  the  farewell  word  writh 
the  full  consciousness  that  good  or  bad  I must  face  it  later  on. 
When  next  Tuesday  you  enter  the  polling  booth  alone,  with 
your  ballot  and  your  conscience,  remember  what  you  are  and 
what  you  need ; remember  who  has  deceived  you  in  years  gone 
by  and  that  now  as  of  old  it  is  still  true  (that  apples  do  not  grow 
on  thorn  trees  nor  figs  on  thistles.  Remember  who  has  brought 
upon  this  republic  more  glory  and  renown  than  has  ever  settled 
upon  any  other  country  in  the  world  in  all  its  history.  Remem- 
ber these  things,  and  believe  me,  you  will  best  preserve  your 
own  honor  and  the  dignity  and  honor  of  your  country,  by  a 
cross  in  the  circle  under  the  American  eagle. 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  IN  THE 
ASSEMBLY  CHAMBER  OF  THE 
CAPITOL  AT  ALBANY, 

JANUARY  i,  1897. 

Governor  Morton : — The  sentiments  which  you  have  uttered 
would  be  agreeable  from  any  source,  but  they  have  an  added 
value  and  significance  coming  from  you,  for  many  years  a 
conspicuous  public  figure.  In  these  days,  when  criticism  has 
passed  down  into  denunciation  and  fitness  is  too  often  meas- 
ured by  the  power  to  bestow,  the  task  of  public  office  has 
become  arduous  and  full  of  danger.  But  it  is  today  your 
singular  fortune  to  lay  off  the  robes  of  public  station  with  a 
larger  share  of  affection  and  respect  than  is  often  bestowed 
upon  a retiring  public  servant.  If  your  official  acts  have  not 
always  met  the  people’s  approval,  you  at  least  have  never  lost 
the  people’s  confidence.  And  no  higher  testimonial  can  be 
written  of  any  man  than  this,  that  in  these  contentious  times 
he  stood  at  the  spot  where  many  conflicts  centered,  and  so  com- 
manded and  disposed  as  never  to  relax  his  hold  upon  the  faith 
of  those  who  trusted  him  with  power.  This  great  measure  of 
satisfaction  and  reward  now  belongs  to  you,  and  as  you  retire 
to  enjoy  it  and  to  share  the  pride  of  its  achievement  with  those 
whose  close  companionship  will  hereafter  surround  and  sustain 
you,  I hope  you  will  indulge  me  the  high  privilege  of  adding 
to  the  general  applause  my  own  expressions  of  approbation, 
not  unmixed  with  personal  sentiment. 

Fellow  Citizens: — A voyager  leaving  the  first  shore  may  de- 
part followed  by  the  hopes  and  loud  acclaim  of  those  who 
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fitted  out  the  ship,  but  if  you  listen  intently  to  the  tumult  and 
the  music  you  may  find  the  note  of  confidence  left  out.  You 
must  wait  for  that  until  he  has  returned.  Perhaps  you  may 
never  hear  it,  but  if  it  is  lacking  at  the  beginning  of  the  voyage, 
let  us  hope  to  find  it  at  the  close.  However  meagre  may  be  the 
signs  of  promise  now,  there  is  this  which  is  not  without  hope : 
No  executive  this  year  will  take  the  oath  of  office  under  a 
deeper  sense  of  responsibility  than  he  who  now  assumes  with 
diffidence  the  heavy  burdens  which  the  people  of  this  state  have 
laid  upon  him.  Your  counsel  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state  must  always  be  received  by  those  who  realize 
that  the  first  duty  of  a public  servant  is  to  guard  the  public 
interest.  I shall  strive  during  my  career  as  Governor  to  be 
faithful  in  the  performance  of  that  trust  upon  which  I now 
enter.  To  be  watchful  of  the  people’s  welfare  and  to  execute 
their  will  will  be  my  earnest  purpose,  for  in  them  abides  the 
supreme  command,  and  from  them  the  last  order  must  always 
come.  And  with  this  intention  to  serve  you  I shall  associate, 
as  far  as  I am  able,  the  right  of  independent  judgment  and 
the  sense  of  personal  accountability  which  must  always 
9 ^company  the  executive  station. 

No  mistaken  sense  of  power  will  prevent  that  just  and  care- 
ful treatment  which  is  every  citizen’s  due.  No  pride  of  opin- 
ion will  retard  the  fullest  recognition  and  acknowledgment 
of  any  view  that  may  tend  to  the  public  good,  and  no  intol- 
erant clamor  or  irresponsible  assault  will  force  or  prevent  a 
single  executive  act.  For  I trust  that  no  man  believes  the 
attribute  of  fear  is  worthy  to  play  a part  in  the  discharge  of 
any  public  duty. 
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This  government  rests  upon  a foundation  in  which  mutual 
tolerance  is  a chief  support.  The  recognition  of  this  ad- 
hesive power  has  built  up  upon  this  continent  a government 
so  unique  and  strong  that  no  shock  of  foreign  revolution  or 
disaster  has  disturbed  it,  and  even  the  clash  and  turbulence  of 
civil  war  have  not  destroyed  it.  The  foundations  of  our 
government  are  laid  secure  and  deep,  but  a structure  which 
even  war  could  not  overthrow  may  yield  to  intolerance  and 
distrust.  There  are  those  who  believe  they  see  those  images 
and  portents  that  predict  a storm.  There  are  marks  which  I 
fear  point  to  increasing  dissatisfaction  and  unrest.  Marvelous 
as  our  growth  has  been,  we  have  not  passed  the  point  where 
human  motives  still  control  us  and  where  human  passions  must 
be  kept  in  check. 

History,  always  repeating  itself  in  circles,  will  distinguish 
that  as  the  most  enlightened  government  yet  known  which  has 
so  cultivated  and  restrained  its  people  that  they,  secure  in 
mutual  honor  and  esteem,  will  dare  exhibit  to  the  world,  for- 
bearance as  the  highest  proof  of  courage. 

I hope  there  is  before  us  a distinction  greater  than  which 
no  people  ever  strove  to  reach  : it  is  that  when  the  next  circle  of 
wars  is  traced  upon  the  earth,  the  American  nation  shall  stand 
outside  the  baneful  ring.  There  is  upon  us  all  a duty  to  curb 
the  unbridled  speech  and  act  whose  tendency  is  to  weaken  and 
dissever,  and  to  cultivate  that  reason  and  careful  moderation 
which  shall  draw  and  hold  us  near  together. 


ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  CONVOCATION  IN  THE 
SENATE  CHAMBER,  JUNE  28,  1897. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Convention : — The  in- 
terest felt  in  education  marks  the  development  of  the  com- 
munity. Industry  and  even  progress,  to  a considerable  de- 
gree and  in  various  ways,  may  exist  where  the  standard  of  edu- 
cation is  commonplace.  But  the  larger  forces  that  push  out 
and  conquer,  that  dispel  darkness  and  build  temples,  and  make 
the  fondest  dreams  seem  reasonable  ambitions,  must  rest  upon 
the  base  of  high  and  conscientious  scholarship.  The  structure 
of  education  in  this  country  has  been  reared  at  great  cost,  and 
in  this  cost  the  element  of  money  is  but  a grain  upon  the  shore. 
It  is  the  labor,  the  thought,  the  sacrifice,  the  patience,  burned 
into  it  from  the  foundation  to  the  towers,  that  have  given  it  its 
grandeur,  strength  and  permanence.  Parts  of  it  may  some- 
times be  weak,  but  you  must  strengthen  them,  for  in  that 
temple  is  the  hope  of  the  race.  Our  obligations  to  the  studious 
and  thoughtful  have  always  been  acknowledged.  Energy  and 
determination  in  an  individual  will  seldom  succeed  unless 
guided  by  prudence.  The  courage  and  strength  of  a Nation 
give  little  assurance  of  security  unless  tempered  by  wisdom. 

It  seems  as  though  the  obligation  of  the  State  to  the 
scholar  is  not  as  great  as  it  used  to  be.  In  the  earlier  days 
of  the  republic,  the  statesman,  the  politician  and  the  scholar 
were  the  same.  What  any  man  possessed  of  education  or 
enlightenment  was  devoted  freely  to  his  country.  His  indi- 
vidual attainments  were  his  country’s  gain  and  at  his  country’s 
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service.  It  sometimes  appears  as  though  the  scholar's  path  is 
narrowing  as  he  advances.  If  that  be  true,  it  is  not  a promise 
but  a danger.  As  the  world  enlarges,  the  scholar  should 
broaden  with  the  rest.  He  should  grow  to  the  size  of  a states- 
man, and  not  shrink  to  the  crippled  stature  of  a critic.  Scholar- 
ship is  degraded  unless  joined  with  charity  and  sense.  Her 
domain  should  be  the  whole  world,  her  subject  the  whole  race, 
and  she  should  be  ashamed  to  let  her  voice  be  always  prophetic 
of  misfortune.  Evils  exist  in  the  world,  but  men  are  very  rare 
who  have  not  heard  of  that.  The  need  is  for  correction  and 
for  aid  to  those  who  are  willing  to  attempt  it.  If  a fire  rages 
the  call  is  not  for  one  to  tell  how  it  could  have  been  prevented 
or  to  chide  those  who  fight  it,  but  for  help  ,to  put  it  out.  It 
should  be  quenched  first  and  discussed  afterwards. 

Scholars  are  going  deeper  and  deeper  every  year,  but  the 
world  would  forgive  them  for  not  going  so  deep  if  they  would 
only  have  more  breadth.  If  they  dig  wisely  they  may  accomp- 
lish much,  but  little  good  is  done  by  those  who  only  burrow. 
The  latter  come  to  the  surface  only  often  enough  to  be  aston- 
ished without  comprehendng.  A partial  comprehension  makes 
many  critics  but  no  masters.  Scholars  should  stay  up  in  the 
light  even  though  the  sun  be  warm.  They  are  confined  too 
much  in  the  study  and  are  not  enough  out  in  the  sun.  They 
learn  too  much  from  books  and  not  enough  from  experience. 
They  rely  too  much  upon  what  a thing  is  said  to  be  instead  of 
learning  what  it  is.  We  have  reached  a period  when  not  every- 
thing reported  is  certain  to  be  true.  If  the  scholar  would  some- 
times mingle  in  the  current  of  affairs,  would  step  down  from 
the  shades  of  the  bank  and  let  that  current  touch  him,  he  would 
know  after  that  that  not  every  man  who  enters  the  current 
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goes  over  the  dam.  If  he  enters  resolutely  and  works  well  he 
may  bring  some  rubbish  ashore,  and  even  if  the  stream  appears 
not  to  have  been  improved  much  where  he  stands,  it  will  be 
clearer  below. 

I wish  every  scholar  in  the  country  would  enter  politics.  If 
he  did  there  would  be  no  danger  of  harm  to  him,  while  the 
gain  to  his  country  would  be  lasting  and  substantial.  There 
are  abuses  to  be  corrected,  but  nothing  will  correct  them  but 
work,  and  work  can  never  be  effective  unless  the  efforts  of 
many  are  combined.  All  those  struggling  for  the  same  destina- 
tion should  be  willing  to  reach  it  even  by  different  roads,  and 
each  should  remember  that  losing  sight  of  another  who  has 
proceeded  by  a different  path  is  no  proof  that  that  other  has 
turned  back.  Nothing  should  ever  be  based  upon  impulse  if 
conviction  can  be  attained.  Forces  aided  by  toleration  may 
win  a thousand  times  and  the  next  thousand  times,  the  same 
forces  governed  by  distrust,  may  fail. 

I have  no  right  to  speak  to  you  as  a scholar,  for  I claim  only 
to  have  once  started  in  that  career,  while  you  have  pursued  it 
all  your  lives,  but  I yield  to  no  one  in  my  admiration  for  the 
scholar  and  his  work,  and  I rely  upon  this  feeling  to  be  my 
excuse  to  you  for  this  admonition ; think  not  only  of  what  you 
have  done,  but  also  of  the  splendid  possibilities  which  your 
position  opens  to  you ; remember  not  only  the  power  that  rests 
upon  your  shoulders  as  an  educator,  but  also  that  the  duty  of 
a citizen  rests  beside  it.  If  you  are  stronger  than  others,  more 
can  rightly  be  demanded  of  you,  and  above  all  things  remember 
this,  that  confidence  is  better  than  distrust,  better  as  a weapon 
for  you,  better  to  encourage  others  who  bear  responsibility. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC  AND 
TO  PRESIDENT  McKINLEY  IN  MUSIC  HALL, 
TROY,  AUGUST  19,  1897. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac : — You  will  be  welcomed  for  the  city  and  it  is  my 
privilege  to  extend  to  you  a cordial  welcome  for  the  State.  An 
honor  coveted  by  every  state  in  the  Union  has  been  bestowed 
upon  Troy. 

The  annual  ceremonies  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  have  become  historic.  The  roll  of  its  presidents  in- 
cludes the  names  of  soldiers  who  will  always  be  illustrious  in 
the  records  of  military  achievements.  The  deeds  of  that  army 
whose  fame  this  Society  perpetuates  are  among  the  greatest  of 
the  Civil  War.  Yet  the  privilege  of  the  city  is  not  in  receiving 
you  only,  great  as  that  honor  alone  would  be,  but  is  increased 
by  the  presence  here  of  one  whose  career  as  a soldier  and  a 
statesman  has  fitted  him  to  revive,  in  the  presidential  office,  the 
best  traditions  of  that  high  place.  We  welcome  with  ample 
hospitality  the  President  of  the  United  States,  but  in  that  wel- 
come enters  largely  a feeling  of  personal  respect  and  confidence 
for  the  dignity  and  character  of  William  McKinley. 

These  meetings  every  year  emphasize  the  value  of  that  cause 
for  which  you  once  contended,  and  by  reminding  others  of  the 
stress  and  hardships  through  which  you  have  passed,  will 
render  them  more  thoughtful  and  forbearing. 

I am  glad  it  is  the  fortune  of  the  city  to  receive  you  now,  for 
every  year  your  ranks  are  growing  thinner  and  faces  long 
familiar,  will  soon  have  passed  away.  The  debt  will  be  ours, 
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should  it  ever  be  your  pleasure  to  visit  us  again,  but  if  that 
visit  is  not  in  store,  I wish  you  to  carry  away  with  you  the 
knowledge  of  our  gratitude  for  your  past  achievements,  our 
pleasure  at  your  presence  now,  and  our  fervent  wish  for  the 
joy  and  comfort  of  your  future. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME  TO  THE  COLUMBIA  POST 
OF  CHICAGO  AND  TO  PRESIDENT  McKINLEY, 

AT  BUFFALO,  AUGUST  24,  1897. 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen : — The  Columbia  Post  of 
Chicago  has  permitted  me  to  extend  to  its  guests  a welcome 
to  the  State  of  New  York.  In  discharging  this  agreeable  task 
I wish  first  to  extend  to  the  Post  my  own  acknowledgment  of 
its  favor  and  to  make  at  least  some  imperfect  expression  of 
my  pleasure  at  meeting  its  members  within  this  state.  To  all 
its  distinguished  guests  I am  glad  to  offer  the  assurance  that 
their  presence  here  will  be  among  the  gratefully  remembered 
events  in  the  history  of  the  city  and  the  state.  To  the  soldier 
there  is  always  welcome  wherever  the  recollection  of  heroic 
deeds  survives,  and  as  the  time  grows  longer  since  the  turmoil 
and  struggle  of  war,  the  magnitude  of  the  soldier's  service 
grows  more  clear  and  the  people’s  gratitude  more  profound.  To 
President  McKinley  I have  already  extended  welcome  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  but  1 extend  it  again  with  growing  satisfac- 
tion, for  every  meeting  has  increased  my  regard  and  every 
welcome  has  grown  more  sincere. 


REMARKS  AT  THE  G.  A.  R.  CAMP-FIRE  AT 
BUFFALO,  AUGUST  24,  1897. 

Fellow  Citizens  and  Members  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic : — Meetings  like  this  must  revive  in  your  remem- 
brance scenes  which  the  present  generation  will  never  under- 
stand. The  sympathy  and  admiration  of  the  world  are  with 
you,  but  sympathy  can  never  show  to  us  what  experience  has 
shown  to  you.  The  struggles,  privations,  sufferings  and 
dangers  always  present — to  these  things  there  is  a force  and 
vividness  which  these  occasions  must  recall.  No  one  but  the 
sailor  remembers  .the  terrors  of  shipwreck,  and  no  sympathy 
is  so  keen  as  his  for  those  who  went  down  in  the  storm.  No 
one  but  the  soldier  remembers  the  hopeless  privations  of  war 
or  knows  so  well  the  pathos  of  an  unrecorded  burial.  But  if 
we  cannot  fully  understand  we  can  always  feel,  and  even  to 
you,  old  soldiers,  we  shall  not  yield  in  praises  for  the  dead  and 
in  honor  and  affection  for  the  living. 


ADDRESS  AT  RECEPTION  BY  G.  A.  R.,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  N.  Y.,  AT  BUFFALO,  THURSDAY 
EVENING,  AUGUST  24,  1897. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic , Department 
of  New  York : — Many  years  ago  you  demonstrated  to  your 
countrymen  your  bravery  and  power  in  time  of  war.  You 
have  since  that  eventful  period  impressed  yourselves  upon  all 
the  varying  interests  of  civil  life,  and  you  are  now7  binding 
closer  together  the  faltering  remnants  of  your  beloved  army, 
by  the  touching  hospitality  which  in  your  own  state  you  have 
extended  to  your  veteran  companions.  I hope  these  reunions 
will  never  cease  as  long  as  gray-haired  soldiers  live  with 
strength  enough  to  come  together  and  revive  in  each  other’s 
fading  memory  their  deeds  of  glory  and  of  sacrifice.  The 
declining  years  of  human  life  too  often  hold  but  little  to  en- 
courage and  sustain.  Departing  strength  will  always  mean 
increasing  sorrow,  and  .the  last  years  of  these  quiet,  unpre- 
tending heroes  should  be  brightened  by  the  knowledge  fre- 
quently conveyed,  that  they  are  still  held  in  the  people’s  warm 
and  tender  recollection. 

I never  look  upon  an  aged  soldier  that  there  do  not  arise 
in  me  thoughts  that  cannot  find  expression.  His  uniform  so 
old,  discolored,  faded,  and  yet  so  proudly  worn,  have  to  me  a 
meaning  and  a pathos  that  no  other  sight  suggests.  Perhaps 
my  feelings  are  not  thoughts,  but  only  those  emotions  deep 
and  lasting,  which  swreep  across  the  mind  and  heart  in  the 
serious  contemplation  of  great  deeds. 
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I thank  you  for  your  words  of  kindness  addressed  through 
your  commander  to  me,  and  I ask  you  to  accept  in  reply  my 
assurance  that  I,  in  common  with  every  loyal  citizen  of  every 
state,  acknowledge  my  respect  for  the  soldiers  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic. 


ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  GRAND  ARMY  OF  THE 
REPUBLIC  AT  MUSIC  HALL,  BUFFALO, 
AUGUST  25,  1897. 

Mr.  President , Members  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
and  Fellow  Citizens : — The  struggle  of  the  human  race  should 
be  to  reach  that  plane  in  civilization  where  the  horrors  of  the 
world  will  not  include  the  savage  crime  of  war.  We  have  not 
reached  it  yet,  but  let  us  hope  the  prayers  of  all  the  generations 
that  have  passed  will  find  complete  fulfillment  in  the  future. 
Perhaps  the  genius  of  invention  may  discover  implements  of 
war  so  powerful  and  fatal  ithat  men  dare  not  engage  in  armed 
contention.  If  war  meant  almost  certain  death  to  those  who 
entered  it,  the  Christian’s  zeal,  the  statesman’s  skill  and  the 
strong  desire  of  all  mankind  to  live,  might,  joined  together, 
uphold  the  cause  of  peace.  No  other  union  can  maintain  a 
long  continued  National  repose,  for  the  rivalries  of  men  will 
overstep  the  bounds  of  prudence  and  integrity,  and  ambition 
halts  before  no  enemy  except  the  fear  of  death. 

It  has  many  times  transpired  in  the  uncertain  progress  of 
the  world  that  the  crisis  of  a Nation  has  been  decided  by  its 
soldiers,  and  the  value  of  that  decision  has  depended  upon  the 
character  of  the  victorious  soldier  and  his  power  to  improve 
and  command  himself ; for  after  all  is  said  of  the  splendor  and 
fascination  of  war  its  only  glory  lies  in  the  cause  for  which  it 
was  maintained  and  in  the  hope  established  by  it  of  a broader 
civilization  and  a profounder  peace. 

Fortunate  beyond  any  time  or  nation  has  been  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  the  character  of  its  soldiers,  and  more  fortunate 
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still  has  been  the  American  soldier  in  the  marvelous  achieve- 
ments he  has  wrought. 

The  reward  to  his  country  appears  in  the  increasing  strength 
of  a re-united  people,  and  in  every  household  in  the  land  in 
the  enlarged  freedom  of  the  citizen.  To  the  soldier  for  his 
courage  and  his  sacrifice  his  country  extends  that  affectionate 
gratitude  which  will  always  be  the  spring  at  which  every  high 
and  tender  inspiration  will  be  renewed.  The  people's  willing- 
ness to  confess  their  obligation  no  soldier  will  gainsay  or 
doubt  who  saw  the  exhibition  made  not  long  ago  in  honor  of 
General  Grant.  The  celebration  of  -that  day  and  the 
pomp  and  ceremony  that  attended  it  is  an  event  to 
which  the  minds  of  patriots  will  constantly  recur.  To  see 
what  few  who  ever  lived  have  seen  was  the  high  but  solemn 
privilege  of  those  who  beheld  that  demonstration.  Hour  after 
hour  the  multitude,  with  sober  and  intent  demeanor  moved  in 
one  continuous  tribute  of  veneration  and  respect.  From  every 
state  and  city  and  from  those  remoter  regions  where  only 
matters  of  serious  import  penetrate,  the  citizens  of  every  rank 
and  circumstance  were  moved  to  come.  Youth  and  old  age 
then  walked  together  side  by  side.  The  gauze  and  decoration 
of  military  display  were  mingled  with  those  soldiers  whose 
homely  uniforms  were  long  since  christened  by  smoke  and  fire. 

But  all  then  felt  and  yielded  to  a single  inspiration.  The 
strength  and  virtue  of  society  depend  upon  the  force  of  obli- 
gations recognized  and  the  highest  of  these  obligations  is  that 
imposed  by  gratitude,  the  only  one  that  cannot  be  enforced; 
not  within  -the  realm  of  contract  or  expression,  it  is  beyond  and 
supreme.  And  no  profounder  lesson  could  be  taught  than  this, 
by  the  unexampled  pageant  of  that  day,  that  many  years  after 
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his  deeds  were  done  and  when  his  rugged  face  lived  only 
through  the  mercy  of  the  chisel  and  the  brush,  his  country- 
men still  bearing  their  benefactor  in  their  hearts  were  gathered 
from  every  quarter  of  the  republic  to  pay  their  homage  at  his 
tomb.  His  achievements  and  yours  were  their  salvation.  His 
fame  and  yours  are  their  possession.  They  have  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  one,  the  other  they  will  cherish  and  defend. 

In  this  age  and  country  great  names  abound  which  time  will 
not  obliterate  nor  dim  and  among  those  names  can  be  seen  from 
every  section  of  the  globe  the  name  of  Grant.  His  benefactions 
have  passed  away  and  their  memory  may  grow  obscure,  but  his 
fame  will  continue  forever.  His  place  among  the  greatest  of 
his  countrymen  is  fixed  for  it  was  he  of  whom  his  friend  once 
justly  said,  his  fame  rests  not  upon  the  unsubstantial  basis  of 
things  written  or  things  said,  but  upon  the  arduous  greatness 
of  things  done. 

To  every  brave  and  honest  soldier,  though  his  fame  be  less, 
his  countrymen  extend  their  full  measure  of  esteem.  And  to 
every  soldier  here,  whatever  his  rank  may  be,  I extend  the 
cordial  welcome  of  the  state,  remembering  that  they  who  do 
not  wear  the  badge  of  office  may  still  wear  the  decoration  of 
noble  service  well  performed ; for  worth  is  not  proclaimed  by 
title  nor  heroes  made  by  stars  or  epaulets. 

There  is  one  soldier  here  in  whose  welcome  every  citizen 
will  join  with  unequaled  zeal  and  fervor.  Not  alone  because 
he  holds  the  highest  office  in  the  world  but  because  his  char- 
acter, unspotted  through  all  his  years,  his  impulses  strong  and 
high,  his  whole  life  by  its  unobtrusive  powrer,  have  ennobled 
and  enriched  the  office  which  he  holds. 


ADDRESS  AT  THE  STATE  FAIR  AT 
SYRACUSE,  AUGUST  27TH,  1897. 


Mr.  President , Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — I am  glad  to  meet 
the  representatives  of  the  farming  interests  of  New  York.  I 
have  seen  in  various  signs  for  the  past  few  weeks  the  appear- 
ance of  that  confidence  whose  departure  but  a few  years  ago, 
was  so  sudden  and  complete.  With  re-established  confidence, 
prosperity,  which  must  always  rest  upon  it,  will  be  general  and 
secure,  and  our  business  men  no  longer  fearful  of  the  changes 
of  a single  night,  will  not  hold  their  breath  in  apprehension 
when  the  sun  goes  down. 

To  you  farmers  this  change  that  is  coming  with  unmistak- 
able advance  will  be  welcome  and  deserved.  Your  lot  has 
been  surrounded  with  many  difficulties,  and  I am  glad  that 
the  time  is  coming  when  your  suspense  already  much  too  long, 
is  drawing  to  a close.  I am  glad  to  meet  you  here,  and  to  join 
with  you  in  your  mutual  congratulations.  I had  no  expectation 
of  addressing  you,  but  I should  have  long  regretted  it  if  I could 
not  have  overcome  the  obstacles  which  seemed  likely  to  pre- 
vent this  visit,  for  with  you  and  all  farmers  I feel  a close  alli- 
ance and  a deep  and  abiding  interest. 


ADDRESS  AT  THE  COUNTY  FAIR  AT  MALONE, 
OCTOBER  6,  1897. 


Mr,  President , Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — In  my  youth  I 
often  heard  of  the  independence  of  the  farmer's  life.  The 
countless  avenues  of  industry  open  in  the  East  within  the  last 
few  years,  and  the  vast  expanse  of  fertile  territory  afforded  by 
the  West,  have  modified  this  former  independence  in  many 
ways.  The  uplands  of  the  New  England  States  are  not  tilled 
as  widely  as  they  were,  and  in  New  York  the  inducements  to 
agriculture  have  gradually  fallen  away.  I believe  we  have 
touched  the  lowest  point,  and  that  from  now  on  we  shall 
steadily  gain.  Farmers  will  feel  with  all  others  that  encour- 
agement which  is  now  general  and  well  founded.  The  welfare 
of  the  farmer  is  of  the  highest  interest  to  every  patriotic  citizen, 
for  the  farm  is  the  never-failing  source  of  that  sobriety,  thrift 
and  independence  without  which  the  highest  characters  are 
never  formed.  For  these  no  other  place  has  ever  equalled  it, 
and  agriculture  is  the  bottom  upon  which  all  other  industries 
must  resit. 


SPEECH  AT  LENOX  LYCEUM,  NEW  YORK,  IN  THE 
TRACEY-LOW  CAMPAIGN,  OCTOBER,  1897. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellozv  Citizens : — For  the  distinguished 
courtesy  you  have  paid  me  by  your  invitation,  and  for  the 
warmth  of  the  reception  you  have  extended  I beg  to  express 
my  sincere  appreciation.  Occasions  like  this  may  exercise  a 
power  not  only  upon  the  time  and  events  now  here,  but  upon 
those  long  thereafter  succeeding.  The  sympathy  and  confi- 
dence that  personal  contact  only  can  inspire,  the  courage  which 
even  in  the  strongest,  needs  so  often  to  be  renewed,  find  on 
this  common  and  congenial  ground  assurances  which  no  ordin- 
ary conflict  can  disturb.  But  the  personal  aspects  of  such  a 
gathering,  while  perhaps  the  most  agreeable,  must  be  sub- 
ordinated to  those  broader  considerations  which  will  always 
attend  the  grave  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  The  freedom 
of  the  individual  is  enjoyed  and  guarded  here  as  in  no  other 
country  in  the  world.  But  it  is  founded  upon  the  obedience  and 
support  yielded  by  the  person  to  the  community,  and  upon 
those  numberless  concessions  daily  made  to  organized  society, 
without  which  that  freedom  would  soon  perish.  The  need 
and  wisdom  of  submission  to  the  authority  which  protects  us 
all  are,  to  the  intelligent  and  conscientious,  imperative  and 
clear.  But  there  is  in  the  abundance  of  our  opportunities  and 
enjoyments,  a tendency  to  drift  away  from  the  rock  on  which 
they  rest. 

No  man  or  cause  or  party  can  long  succeed,  which  is  gov- 
erned by  the  ambitions  or  caprices  of  the  passing  hour.  They 
must  stand  upon  some  principle  defined  and  understood.  They 
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must  in  cool  moments,  when  judgment  and  reason  are  in  play, 
formulate  doctrines  to  which  they  will  adhere  in  the  irrespons- 
ible moments  of  greed  and  ambition.  The  man  or  party  that 
drifts  from  its  principles  when  the  first  temptation  rises  is  like 
a vessel  in  the  storm  with  its  cable  parted.  These  truths  are 
so  plain  and  old  that  in  every  honest  mind  .they  find  ready 
acquiescence.  Yet  you  know,  and  so  do  I,  that  no  year  has 
arisen  in  our  time,  and  this  present  year  is  not  to  be  excepted, 
when  the  desire  for  personal  gain  or  promotion  has  not  thrown 
principle  and  integrity  in  the  dirt  and  set  many  a brain  on  fire. 
To  establish  doctrines  that  will  stand  all  tests,  to  create  in  the 
community  that  overpowering  sense  of  justice  and  fair  play 
that  will  protect  those  who  would  yield  through  weakness,  and 
prevent  those  who  would  yield  through  desire,  is  the  highest 
duty  of  gatherings  like  this. 

Principles  founded  upon  wisdom  and  patriotism  and  sense 
are  the  shelter  which  alone  in  times  of  danger  can  protect  us, 
and  which  in  times  of  safety  should  be  kept  steadily 
in  view.  This  atmosphere,  where  the  faith  of  the  Republican 
party  dares  even  in  an  off  year,  to  declare  itself,  and  where 
its  friends  stand  forth  in  public  to  surround  and  sustain  it,  is 
most  agreeable  to  my  senses.  You  have  pledged  yourselves 
to  advocate  .the  principles  on  which  the  Republican  party  was 
founded  and  by  which  its  victories  have  been  won.  These 
sentiments  arouse  in  me  that  admiration  and  esteem  which  I 
have  had  the  honor  to  inherit  from  the  last  generation  of  New 
England  Republicans,  and  which  have  grown  more  fixed 
with  each  succeeding  year.  The  attitude  of  the  Republi- 
cans of  New  York  has  now  a meaning  which  I wish 
could  be  wafted  to  every  citizen  in  this  land.  It  would 
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strengthen  those  who  have  never  faltered ; it  would  call  back 
to  their  senses  those  who  are  pursuing  in  their  dreams  the 
phantom  of  non  partisanship;  it  might  even  move  the  con- 
science of  those  whose  vanity  and  indiscretion  have  led  them 
to  sacrifice  to  their  own  ambition  the  principles  of  their  party, 
and  to  be  the  means  perhaps,  of  retarding  for  many  years  the 
progress  of  society. 

The  claim  that  a candidate  may  be  responsible  to  no  politi- 
cal party,  but  directly  to  all  the  people,  is  a vain  delusion.  The 
people  are  themselves  divided  into  political  parties,  represent- 
ing policies  utterly  discordant.  If  a candidate  owes  no  allegi- 
ance to  any  party,  he  owes  none  to  the  people  who  compose  that 
party,  and  is  himself  the  only  authority  to  which  he  bows. 
This  never  has  been  and  never  will  be  safe,  for  no  personality 
can  be  trusted  unless  chained  to  a principle.  A party  having 
convictions  tried  and  approved  through  many  years  of  dis- 
tinguished service  is  a safer  guide  than  any  candidate  how- 
ever high  his  character  may  be. 

I have  never  had  confidence  in  political  movements  which 
pretended  to  be  free  from  politics.  A creed  that  is  worth  main- 
taining at  all,  is  worth  maintaining  all  the  time.  A conviction 
that  is  well  founded  is  as  strong  in  times  of  quiet  as  in  times  of 
excitement.  A political  belief  that  lasts  only  until  danger  seems 
to  have  passed  is  like  a religious  fervor  that  fades  away  when 
the  revival  is  over.  Backsliders  should  occupy  the  same  position 
in  politics  that  they  do  in  the  church ; they  should  always  be  wel- 
come to  return,  but  they  should  not  be  permitted  after  each 
relapse  to  occupy  the  pulpit.  If  a man  at  a crisis  like  this  can 
be  a non-partisan,  he  cannot  be  safely  trusted.  If  he  is  not 
sincere  his  want  of  candor  should  exclude  him ; if  he  is  sincere 
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he  is  too  weak  to  be  clothed  with  responsibility.  Do  not  put 
your  faith  in  those  who  hide  behind  the  pretense  of  non-par- 
tisanship. It  is  a device  to  trap  the  thoughtless  and  unsuspect- 
ing, and  to  conceal  a purpose  that  will  not  bear  exposure.  It 
is  like  a mask  on  the  human  face : it  is  unnatural,  and  men 
regard  it  with  suspicion  until  they  see  the  countenance  behind 
it.  They  know  it  is  never  worn  except  through  a desire  to 
hide  the  features. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  no  time  for  honest  men  to  keep  their  faces 
from  the  light.  We  are  but  just  emerging  from  a period  so 
criitical  that  its  full  significance  will  not  be  seen  for  many 
years.  We  have  only  passed  the  point  where  disaster  seemed 
almost  certain ; we  are  slowly  gaining  but  are  still  within  reach 
of  that  disaster,  if  through  indifference  or  design  we  invite  it 
to  return.  If  this  year  we  relax  a single  effort  or  do  but  little 
where  we  might  do  more,  we  are  no  wiser  than  he  who,  stricken 
with  fever,  yields  himself  to  folly  and  imprudence  at  the  first 
sign  of  returning  health. 

Less  than  a year  ago  the  whole  country  was  engaged  in  a 
political  contest  almost  the  gravest  in  its  history.  Men  were 
then  aroused  as  only  war  had  ever  aroused  them  before.  The 
menace  uttered  at  Chicago  in  July  had  before  November  driven 
thousands  from  the  associations  of  a life  time  and  had  forced 
them  with  new  alliances  to  meet  the  peril  then  impending.  They 
had  heard  all  their  lives  of  issues  in  political  campaigns,  but 
those  of  last  year  were  not  questions  of  policies  or  of  men,  as 
they  had  been  mainly  theretofore,  but  issues  that  involved  the 
permanence  of  government  and  the  safety  of  society.  When 
such  issues  are  reached  and  lost  the  true  friends  of  the  republic 
may  well  be  fearful  for  its  future.  The  heresies  that  were  loud 
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and  defiant  last  year  have  not  been  converted  or  subdued. 
They  are  active,  hopeful  and  determined,  and  desertions  from 
their  ranks  are  few.  Those  who  are  now  falling  down  or  retir- 
ing from  the  fight  or  interpreting  visions  of  ttheir  own  come 
mainly  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  then  fought  for  order  and 
the  supremacy  of  law.  It  is  a strange  element  in  human  nature 
that  cements  together  those  who  pursue  an  evil  object  while 
the  friends  of  a just  cause  will  soon  grow  weak  and  scatter. 
Contests  now  are  waging  in  many  states  and  cities  of  this 
country.  The  same  army  that  threatened  us  last  fall  is  again 
abroad,  under  the  same  commanders,  in  the  same  cause,  with 
the  same  purposes,  but  moving  in  smaller  groups.  Every 
victory  they  win  now  in  separate  companies,  every  element  of 
strength  you  permit  them  to  acquire  in  detachments,  will  be 
used  against  you  in  every  contest  hereafter,  when  their  forces 
are  massed  again  in  one  complete  and  perchance  victorious 
army.  The  issues  now  are  the  issues  of  last  year.  There  has 
been  no  attempt  to  change  them,  and  they  are  not  even  dis- 
guised by  phraseology.  In  every  spot  where  the  fight  is  on  it 
is  waged  on  the  lines  of  St.  Louis  and  Chicago.  Socialism, 
anarchy,  junk  money  and  every  wild  delusion  that  stared 
through  the  Chicago  platform  of  a year  ago  will  gather  in 
knots  next  month  around  the  polling  places  of  this  republic. 
He  who  pretends  that  anarchy  is  dangerous  only  once  in  four 
years,  that  repudiation  is  dishonest  only  in  national  elections, 
and  is  willing  at  other  times  to  keep  them  company,  is  himself  a 
dangerous  citizen  and  unworthy  of  his  inheritance.  You  cannot 
divorce  a city  from  the  state,  a state  from  the  country,  any 
more  than  you  can  divorce  a citizen  from  his  community.  All 
are  interwoven  and  dependent.  Whoever  does  not  realize  this 
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fundamental  truth,  self-evident  and  so  necessary  to  our  preser- 
vation and  our  growth,  does  not  understand  the  basis  of  the 
government  under  which  we  live.  And  yet  in  these  times  we 
are  told  that  political  contests  should  be  fought  upon  non- 
political lines. 

I utterly  repudiate  that  doctrine.  I believe  in  the  principles 
of  the  Republican  party,  not  for  a day  or  a year,  not  with  in- 
termittent and  varying  fidelity,  but  for  all  time,  as  the  best 
expression  of  a political  creed,  and  as  the  safest  guide  to  those 
who,  enjoying  the  marvelous  rights  of  citizenship,  would  pre- 
pare themselves  to  meet  its  grave  demands.  I believe  in  par- 
tisanship always,  for  when  devoted  to  noble  purposes  it  attains 
the  highest  human  level.  It  should  never  fall  into  disu.se 
through  indifference  on  our  part  or  through  the  false  persua- 
sion of  tthose  who  would  overcome  us  when  they  have  lulled  us 
to  sleep.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  be  a partisan.  Be  sure  first  that 
your  cause  is  just  and  then  espouse  it  with  a zeal  that  will  not 
yield  or  turn  aside. 

Non-partisanship  now,  when  so  much  depends  upon  us, 
when  our  actions  may  turn  ourselves  and  our  country  back  to 
the  precipice  from  which  we  have  but  just  withdrawn,  is  no 
less  ithan  a crime.  Politics  this  year  will  rise  almost  to  patriot- 
ism or  fall  almost  to  treason.  Between  these  two  extremes, 
so  far  apart,  there  is  no  place  on  which  an  honest  man  can 
stand. 

In  the  contest  now  progressing  in  this  city,  which  will  long 
be  memorable  the  world  over  for  its  intensity  and  magnitude, 
you  have  presented  a candidate  for  mayor  whose  career  as  a 
soldier,  statesman  and  lawyer,  and  in  all  the  varying  require- 
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ments  of  an  active  life,  will  add  even  to  the  dignity  of  the 
great  body  which  he  represents. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  often  happened  in  periods  of  doubt  and 
trouble  that  the  whole  country  has  turned  to  New  York  for 
comfort  and  support.  If  she  now  turns  her  eyes  this  way  she 
will  be  inspired  by  the  proceedings  of  this  distinguished  com- 
pany. She  will  hear  it  proclaimed  that  even  at  this  minute, 
when  in  many  places  weakness,  disappointment  and  ambition 
are  offering  themselves  in  masquerade,  as  the  annointed  graces 
of  a new  political  science,  the  Republicans  of  New  York  are 
re-affirming  their  pledge  to  maintain  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
publican party  until  their  supremacy  shall  be  established  and 
acknowledged. 

The  obligation  which  the  whole  country  owes  to  you  for 
your  brave  and  honorable  position,  I wish  to  express  for  my- 
self, and  to  hope  that  every  loyal  citizen  may  have  his  faith 
renewed  and  his  patriotism  rekindled  by  the  example  of  that 
illustrious  party  whose  source  was  justice,  equality  and  free- 
dom, and  which  has  gathered  here  to  rededicate  its  faith  to 
the  high  purposes  of  its  origin. 


ADDRESS  AT  HAMILTON  COLLEGE, 
NOVEMBER  1 6,  1897. 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen : — Every  school  will  rejoice 
with  you  at  the  great  prosperity  wThich  now  distinguishes  the 
career  of  Hamilton  College.  And  when  the  schools  rejoice 
the  country  must  pay  attention,  for  in  the  halls  and  at  the  desks 
are  now  developing  those  forces  011  which  the  welfare  of  the 
future  will  depend.  Struggle  is  always  the  order  of  existence. 
It  is  the  price  we  pay  for  living.  It  extends  to  every  spot  where 
natural  laws  hold  sway.  The  centres  of  trade  and  population 
are  no  more  its  theatre  than  the  remote  and  sheltered  crevice, 
where  the  smallest  forms  of  life  contend  for  sustenance.  Con- 
tention is  the  root  of  every  enterprise  and  the  cause  of  many 
failures.  A blessing  today,  a curse  tomorrow,  it  is  still  the 
order  everywhere.  We  cannot  change  this  tendency,  for  it  is 
fixed  and  immutable,  and  the  motions  of  the  universe  depend 
upon  it.  But  insignificant  as  we  are,  we  may  still  impress  our- 
selves upon  and  in  some  measure  guide  the  forces  whose  in- 
fluence wall  be  felt  forever.  We  cannot  stop  the  war,  but  we 
can  aid  whichever  side  we  choose.  Character,  charity,  the 
graces  and  sublimities  of  life  are  not  so  high  but  that  every 
man  can  crowd  them  up  a little  higher,  and  after  all  is  said, 
these  are  the  great  things  for  which  the  wise  and  valiant  have 
always  striven. 

Through  all  the  history  of  the  world  the  struggle  has  been 
mainly  between  the  upper  and  the  under.  Equality  will  never 
be  maintained.  One  must  have  the  mastery.  In  this  fact  lies 
the  scholar’s  opportunity.  He  may  throw  his  strength  for 
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education  in  the  fight  against  ignorance,  for  integrity  against 
dishonor.  He  will  have  much  to  do,  for  the  forces  against  him 
are  naturally  stronger  than  his  own.  In  the  struggle  between 
vice  and  rectitude,  between  enlightenment  and  barbarism,  the 
disposition,  but  not  the  course,  tends  slightly  downward,  for 
there  is  in  morals  and  in  civilization  a law  of  gravitation,  and 
the  side  which  pulls  toward  the  ground  has  the  advantage 
which  that  law  provides.  It  is  easy  to  stand  on  the  earth,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  remain  long  above  it. 

It  is  your  duty  and  your  great  distinction,  gentlemen  of 
Hamilton  to  encourage  that  love  of  contemplation,  that  in- 
timacy with  the  ideal  and  the  generous,  that  subjective  strength 
which  make  men  feel  and  understand  that  the  great  triumphs 
of  the  world  must  be  achieved  by  the  close  alliance  of  intelli- 
gence. morality  and  courage.  You  must  enlist  in  the  cause 
of  education  and  progress  with  such  enthusiasm  and  resolve 
that  that  cause  will  feel  the  stimulus  of  your  contact  and  sup- 
port, and  the  tendency  of  the  struggle  will  rise  steadily  toward 
a clearer  atmosphere.  Hamilton  College  has  had  an  illustrious 
career.  Her  sons  have  adorned  the  various  pursuits  of  life  and 
attained  the  rewards  of  long  and  brilliant  service.  That  they 
remember  now  the  College  which  helped  them  in  their  youth 
is  to  her  credit  and  their  own.  The  cause  of  education  will 
commend  and  praise  them,  and  this  occasion  will  be  to  them 
a proud  and  lasting  tribute. 

I thank  you  for  the  kindness  which  has  filled  this  day  with 
pleasure  and  which  now  fills  me  with  reluctance  at  its  close. 


ADDRESS  AT  THE  DINNER  OF  THE  CHAMBER 
OF  COMMERCE  OF  NEW  YORK,  AT 
DELMONICOS,  NOVEMBER  23,  1897. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce:— The  origin  of  this  body  was  before  the  Revolution, 
and  on  many  events  since  then  it  has  left  its  mark.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  country,  though  unparalleled,  has  not  been 
unattended  with  resistance.  Growth  must  always  make  com- 
pensation for  what  it  gains,  and  if  there  is  no  other  way,  that 
compensation  must  be  made  through  suffering  and  peril.  The 
grow.th  of  this  country  demonstrates  that  rule,  for  with  all  its 
wonderful  advantages  of  wealth,  of  climate  and  position,  it 
has  faced  its  share  of  trouble  and  its  people  have  sometimes 
stood  where  the  fate  of  mankind  would  rise  or  fall  by  their 
determination.  Nations  are  like  men;  if  .they  progress  too 
rapidly  they  must  lose  many  of  their  friends.  The  world  is 
small,  and  sympathy  is  more  easily  aroused  at  the  misfortunes 
of  others,  than  exultation  at  their  prosperity.  Too  rapid  suc- 
cess in  another  is  a test  which  few  friendships  will  endure. 
The  United  States  has  never  been  exempted  from  this  fate.  In 
peace  it  has  brooded  over  her,  and  in  war  has  threatened  her 
destruction.  But  through  all  adversities  and  checks  and 
rivalries,  her  strength  has  grown  with  every  day  and  her  in- 
fluence, resting  upon  great  achievements,  has  found  its  way  to 
every  place  where  human  interests  reach. 

The  events  which  have  led  to  these  results  have  often 
grouped  themselves  about  New  York.  What  the  skill  of  her 
citizens  has  devised  and  their  hands  performed  has  been  some- 
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times  the  centre  of  the  arch  that  held  the  rest.  In  invention, 
in  finance  and  in  commerce,  her  lamp  has  guided  many  an 
enterprise  and  her  tracks  have  been  followed  with  increasing 
confidence.  But  for  what  she  has  done  she  is  entitled  to  no 
greater  praise  than  many  who  have  accomplished  less.  Her 
performances  have  been  great  because  her  powers  have  been 
sufficient.  Gifts  should  be  measured  by  the  store  from  which 
they  are  taken,  and  achievements  by  the  means  supplied. 
Every  one  of  the  allied  commonwealths  which  constitute  this 
Union  has  contributed  its  share  to  the  permanence  and  glory 
of  the  whole.  Bound  together  by  the  recollections  of  the  past 
and  tthe  hope  and  promise  of  the  future,  let  us  hope  they  will 
move  forward  to  a destiny  as  yet  imperfectly  foretold.  The 
labors  of  each  shall  stimulate  the  others,  and  actuated  by  no 
jealousies,  inspired  by  generous  rivalries,  may  they  reach  and 
hold  the  highest  eminence,  still  united.  If  New'  York  has  in 
the  past  maintained  the  lead,  she  is  under  greater  obligations 
now  than  ever  to  hold  that  place.  The  conditions  which  sur- 
round her  are  now  and  have  always  been  the  best  upon  this 
continent.  She  has  had  not  only  wThat  she  earned,  but  by  her 
situation  the  benefits  of  others’  labor  have  fallen  in  her  lap. 
The  commerce  of  the  ocean  naturally  comes  to  her  wharves 
and  the  traffic  of  a large  portion  of  the  country  finds  here  its 
easiest  outlet.  On  that  part  of  the  seacoast  marvelous  for  its 
beauty,  in  the  midst  of  a country  picturesque  and  fertile,  with 
a climate  agreeable  through  all  the  seasons  of  the  year,  the 
wealth  of  other  states  and  cities  often  finds  its  permanent  abid- 
ing place  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

These  advantages,  which  come  not  by  labor  but  by  fortune, 
are  likely  to  mislead  us.  We  may  attribute  to  our  enterprise, 
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benefits  in  which  that  enterprise  had  not  (the  slightest  part.  We 
may  feel  that  security  and  prominence  which  make  us  indif- 
ferent to  gains  that  others  covet.  This  spirit  of  satisfaction 
with  ourselves  and  indifference  to  opportunities  may  seriously 
retard  us.  It  is  a spirit  that  has  never  failed  to  be  disastrous 
to  nations,  communities  and  men.  No  matter  what  conditions 
may  surround  us,  success  will  never  be  achieved  and  long  re- 
tained except  by  vigilance  and  labor.  It  has  been  declared  by 
many  .that  the  city  of  New  York  is  neglectful  of  her  opportuni- 
ties; that  through  indifference,  advantages  she  might  have 
gained  have  gone  to  others  in  no  sense  her  equal  competitors. 
If  this  charge  is  not  entirely  true,  it  at  least  is  not  entirely  false. 
A single  illustration  never  proves  a charge,  but  it  may  suggest 
and  lead  to  others  by  which  the  proof  may  be  complete.  The 
commerce  of  New  York  has  been  larger  than  .that  of  all  other 
ports  in  this  country  combined.  It  has  been  and  is  the  founda- 
tion of  her  prosperity  and  greatness.  She  can  with  less  effort 
than  any  other  city  control  the  traffic  coming  from  .the  land  and 
from  the  sea.  And  yet  with  a magnificent  harbor,  with  a popu- 
lation steadily  increasing,  she  has  sat  here  surrounded  by  rail- 
roads and  rivers,  and  the  ocean,  and  seen  the  main  source  of 
her  power  and  her  glory  constantly  decline. 

I should  feel  that  I misused  your  hospitality  if  1 inflicted 
figures  on  an  occasion  like  this,  but  I should  also  feel  that  I had 
failed  in  the  main  purpose  of  my  coming  if  I did  not  urge  upon 
you  a careful  study  of  the  figures  relating  to  your  commerce. 
They  show  a marked  and  steady  falling  off,  while  a correspond- 
ing  gain  has  come  to  other  places  on  the  coast.  There  was  a 
time  when  nearly  seven-tenths  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
this  country  were  handled  in  New  York.  That  has  gradually 
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diminished  until  now  it  is  scarcely  half.  During  thirty  years 
last  preceding  1896  the  foreign  commerce  of  New  York  shrunk 
from  fifty-nine  to  fifty-one  per  cent.,  while  Boston,  with  a 
smaller  harbor,  with  no  rivers  or  canals,  has  during  the  same 
period  doubled  hers.  There  may  be  other  reasons  for  this  un- 
favorable comparison,  but  this  at  least  is  one : Boston  has  done 
her  best  and  New  York  has  not.  And  it  has  often  happened  in 
the  world  that  in  time  the  best  efforts  of  the  weak  surpass  the 
indifferent  efforts  of  the  strong. 

This  society  is  organized  to  encourage  commerce.  That 
purpose  is  the  main  precept  in  a charter,  whose  age  is  now 
creeping  up  to  a century  and  a half.  In  this  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce ever  since  its  creation,  have  been  many  of  the  leaders  of 
American  enterprise.  It  has  had  a long  and  honorable  history. 
Its  influence  has  been  powerful  and  its  aims  and  purposes  high. 
The  growth  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  the  pride  of  all  the 
states,  and  there  is  no  society  of  men  here  or  elsewhere  in 
whom  greater  confidence  is  reposed  or  on  whom  a greater  ob- 
ligation rests  to  maintain  the  proud  supremacy  which  New 
York  has  long  enjoyed. 

Gentlemen,  if  I have  not  spoken  strictly  to  the  toast  which 
you  assigned  to  me,  “The  State  of  New  York,”  k is  because  I 
feel  that  the  larger  meaning  of  that  toast  is  not  confined  by 
territorial  limits,  but  that  the  interests  of  the  state  embrace 
the  welfare  of  all  the  people,  and  that  as  its  past  has  been,  so 
will  its  future  be,  commensurate  with  the  country’s  needs  and 
aspirations. 


ADDRESS  AT  A BANQUET  TO  JUDGE  ANDREWS, 
FORT  ORANGE  CLUB,  ALBANY, 
DECEMBER  16,  1897. 

I am  glad,  gentlemen,  to  take  part  in  an  occasion  whose 
purpose  is  to  express  the  esteem  in  which  the  chief  guest  of  the 
evening  is  held  by  his  intimate  associates.  The  truth  is  not 
always  to  be  obtained,  and  the  farther  the  point  of  observation 
is  removed  from  the  subject  to  be  inspected,  the  greater  is  the 
danger  of  mistake.  Seldom  are  the  close  and  remote  views 
identical.  When  they  correspond  it  is  reasonably  sure  that  the 
truth  has  been  discovered.  I believe  it  has  not  often  happened 
in  any  of  your  recollections  that  a public  man  has  been  so  long 
in  high  and  exacting  official  station,  where  questions  intricate 
and  vast  have  been  constantly  presented  to  him,  whose  judg- 
ment has  disposed  of  fortunes,  lives,  ambitions  and  all  those 
motives  which  hold  society  together,  and  has  yet  maintained 
a standing  where  the  knowledge  of  his  friends  close  by  and 
the  impressions  of  the  public  at  a distance  have  so  nearly  coin- 
cided. With  the  confidence  of  the  people  unshaken,  with  the 
affection  of  his  friends  increasing,  he  leaves  the  active  duties 
of  the  great  place  he  has  so  long  honored,  crowned  as  few  can 
ever  hope  .to  be. 

I extend  to  him  my  hope  for  the  long  continuance  of  the 
great  vigor  of  his  mind  and  body,  and  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  my  thanks  that  your  proposal  of  my  health 
has  permitted  me  to  express  .this  tribute  of  respect  to  Charles 
Andrews,  your  associate,  your  guest  and  your  friend. 


ADDRESS  AT  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  SOCIETY 
DINNER  IN  BROOKLYN, 

DECEMBER  21,  1897. 

Mr.  Chairman , Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — One  of  the 
strongest  influences  in  the  world  is  recollection.  We  are 
governed,  and  the  events  in  our  lives  are  shaped,  by  all  those 
motives  that  enter  the  complex  product  of  existence.  There  is 
nothing  so  small  but  that  it  pulls  us  a little  to  one  side  or  the 
other,  up  or  down.  If  we  pursue  a course  intended  to  be 
straight  it  will  move  a little  out  of  line,  because  the  incidents 
along  the  way,  while  they  could  not  defeat,  have  still  modified 
the  course  of  the  dominating  spirit  that  marked  it  out.  Every- 
thing in  the  universe,  feels  the  existence  of  every  other,  and  to 
some  extent  is  molded  by  it,  and  the  influence  will  continue, 
though  its  source  may  be  invisible.  The  rock  may  be  far  under 
ground,  but  the  needle  will  quiver  when  it  passes  over  it.  There 
is  no  freedom  which  does  not  bow  to  its  surroundings.  There 
is  no  realm  where  any  finite  power  can  say  its  dominion  is  com- 
plete. The  puny  circle  of  our  own  affairs  repeats  the  rule  to 
which  every  power  in  creation  must  always  yield.  Urged  by 
ambition,  discouraged  by  need,  strengthened  by  affection,  but 
always  within  the  narrow  limitations  of  their  own  capacity, 
men  go  stumbling  from  their  last  achievement  poorly  done,  to 
the  next,  to  be  perhaps  more  imperfectly  performed.  In  the 
multitude  the  unit  is  nearly  lost.  But  in  all  this  confusion  there 
is  with  every  man  some  influence  which  he  knows  to  be  the 
strongest,  and  if  you  follow  him  when  he  thinks  he  is  alone,  you 
will  see  him  go  so  slowly  that  perhaps  you  may  believe  he  is 
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reluctant.  It  is  not  reluctance,  but  only  caution  lest  some  one 
may  learn  the  secret  which  he  never  shares  with  others.  And 
when  he  uncovers  it  in  solitude,  perhaps  in  tears,  you  will  see 
it  is  some  memory,  perhaps  so  old  it  has  upon  it  -the  dust  of 
many  years. 

Those  in  whom  this  influence  is  the  strongest  are  themselves 
made  stronger  by  it.  So  far  as  their  lives  are  governed  by  it, 
so  far  will  their  deeds  be  more  enduring.  It  is  because  I think 
I see  in  the  New  England  people  this  emotion  in  its  fullest 
strength,  that  I always  pay  my  homage  to  the  New  England 
character.  New  England  is  a rugged  country;  its  winters  are 
too  cold  and  its  summers  are  too  warm ; its  grudging  soil  yields 
only  to  the  hardest  fight,  and  yet  from  its  humble  and  unpre- 
tending homes  have  walked  out  through  all  its  splendid  history 
those  characters  whose  deeds  have  changed  the  currents  of  the 
world,  whose  renown  is  the  possession  of  mankind.  There  is 
no  place  which  has  not  felt  the  tread  of  some  New  England 
child,  no  enterprise  which  has  not  felt  his  hand.  In  conflict 
he  has  stood  always  with  the  foremost  and  in  peace  with  the 
most  forgiving.  Wherever  his  varying  career  has  taken  him 
or  whatever  new  alliances  his  fortunehas  joined  him  in  he  never 
forgets  the  beginning.  Without  loyalty  the  world  would 
fall  apart.  Whenever  it  leaves  the  human  character,  that  very 
instant,  hand  in  hand,  self-respect  and  love  depart,  for  loyalty 
is  but  affection,  and  affection  feeds  with  never  satisfied  desire 
upon  the  recollections  of  the  past. 

You  asked  me  to  speak  for  the  state  of  New  York,  but  I 
decline.  I claim  the  right,  in  deference  to  the  remembrances 
I have  praised,  to  speak  this  once  for  the  state  of  Maine. 

In  the  few  words  I have  spoken  it  may  seem  as  though  the 
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thought  of  woman  did  not  enter,  but  those  women  who  are 
present  I know  will  understand  that  in  some  member  of  their 
sex  has  often  centred  those  recollections,  which  sanctified  by 
years  have  been  the  mainsprings  of  the  world. 


ADDRESS  AT  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  SOCIETY 
DINNER  AT  DELMONICO’S,  NEW 
YORK,  DECEMBER  22,  1897. 

Mr.  Chairman , Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — The  annual  gath- 
erings of  this  society  always  awaken  interest,  for  among  its 
members  are  many  who  exemplify  the  worth  and  independence 
of  a fearless  character.  For  the  last  fifty  years  in  New  York 
city  the  efforts  which  have  pushed  it  to  the  front  and  held  it 
there  would  suffer  a marked  decrease  without  New  England’s 
aid.  In  all  its  progress  which  has  made  it  great  and  famous, 
the  children  of  New  England  have  been  among  the  leaders. 
In  professional  life  their  names  have  been  conspicuous.  In 
that  enormous  volume  which  makes  her  business  second  in  the 
world,  they  have  touched  elbows  with  those  who  hold  their 
places  at  the  front.  In  every  army  there  must  be  a rear  line, 
but  no  New  England  mother  will  ever  search  for  her  children 
there.  They  have  moved  gradually  but  always  forward.  No 
proclamation  has  attended  their  advance,  and  they  have  not 
been  consumed  by  fear  lest  their  value  should  be  placed  too  low. 
Self-reliant,  self-respecting,  seldom  self-indulgent,  deserving 
the  respect  of  others,  always  maintaining  their  own,  the  place 
they  hold  in  this  city  excites  the  pride  of  every  son  of  New 
England,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  In  every  circumstance 
persistent  courage  will  always  make  its  way,  and  thousands 
who  are  proving  this  in  every  corner  of  the  world  are  now  re- 
membering some  spot  within  New  England  borders  from 
which  their  inspiration  still  is  drawn.  If  I sought  the  genuine 
in  character  and  in  purpose,  the  qualities  that  will  bear  inspec- 
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tion,  unadorned,  and  grow  stronger  as  the  knowledge  of  them 
grows  more  complete,  this  society,  I know,  would  pardon  me  if 
my  first  impulse  brought  me  here,  to  search  among  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  New  England. 


ADDRESS  AT  THE  DINNER  TO  RETIRING  CHIEF 
JUDGE  ANDREWS  AND  CHIEF  JUDGE  PARKER 
OF  THE  COURT  OF  APPEALS,  AT 
KENMORE  HOTEL,  ALBANY, 

JANUARY  iq,  1898. 

Mr.  Chairman : — This  occasion  expresses  a sentiment  whose 
strength  depends  upon  the  discipline  of  those  who  entertain 
it.  It  is  the  sentiment  of  respect  for  that  authority  which 
rests,  not  upon  the  fleeting  attribute  of  temporal  control, 
but  upon  the  foundations  of  justice,  which  never  change. 
All  earthly  conditions  are  subject  to  disturbance  and  reverse. 
The  serenity  and  pride  of  the  present  may  mark  the  road  which, 
just  around  the  bend,  will  encounter  turmoil  and  humiliation. 
The  boat  which  sails  today  with  all  the  favors  of  sun  and  wind, 
may  tomorrow,  too  far  from  shore  to  hope  for  rescue,  meet  the 
resistless  fury  of  the  sea.  The  sturdy  spirit  whose  armor 
seemed  defiant  of  assault,  will  some  time  lie  prostrate,  having 
reached  its  end.  In  Nature  everything  is  changing;  but  human 
affairs,  so  fickle  and  unsteady,  are,  compared  with  Nature,  as 
the  measured  seconds  of  the  clock  to  the  solemn  changes  of  the 
seasons.  In  the  struggle  and  confusion  all  humanity  seems  to 
enter.  Desire,  once  unchecked  and  under  way,  will  throw  re- 
straint and  reason  from  their  seats  and  crush  them  in  its  path. 
In  these  surroundings,  unsuited  to  calmness  or  reflection,  some 
one  must  keep  his  head.  He  who  is  caught  in  whirling  ma- 
chinery is  not  the  one  to  threw  the  belt  from  the  revolving 
wheel.  The  cool  head  will  be  found  outside  the  line  of  danger, 
outside  the  influence  of  wealth,  ambition,  power,  which  seek 
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to  make  all  things  their  own.  The  heads  which  even  in  these 
times  are  always  cool ; the  judgments  to  which  even  the  conten- 
tious turn,  though  sometimes  with  fear,  yet  always  with  re- 
spect, are  the  courts  of  justice.  The  wisdom  of  those  who  have 
long  since  passed  away,  has  oftentimes  received  the  veneration 
of  posterity.  But  never  was  that  wisdom  more  prophetic  than 
when  it  placed  the  court,  so  far  as  human  foresight  could,  upon 
a seat  so  firm  and  high,  within  seclusion  so  respected  and  com- 
plete, that  the  waves  of  conflict  could  hardly  reach  its  feet. 
Its  judgments  may  have  carried  discouragement,  defeat  and 
ruin,  but  its  integrity  has  seldom  been  assailed.  All  ages  have 
recognized  some  standard  by  which  contestants  must  abide. 
The  present  age,  whatever  else  its  faults  may  be,  has  raised  a 
standard  which  no  other  has  surpassed.  If  justice  could  be  dis- 
covered, its  application  has  been  enforced.  The  long  career  of 
our  judiciary  has  been  marked  with  almost  unbroken  confi- 
dence and  honor.  From  the  beginning,  the  courts  of  New 
York  have  held  a high  place  in  the  judicial  history  of  the  world. 
If  they  were  first  at  the  beginning,  they  have  held  their 
own.  If  they  were  second  then,  they  have  gained  one  step. 
And  while  it  seems  sometimes  as  though  things  now  are  not  as 
nearly  perfect  as  they  were ; as  though  the  closer  we  approach 
high  standards  the  lower  they  appear,  yet  our  courts  still  main- 
tain the  rank,  and  hold  the  confidence  which  have  always  made 
a seat  upon  them,  the  highest  prize.  But  in  my  reverence  for 
the  courts,  I shall  not  forget  my  admiration  for  .those  Judges 
whose  labors  have  proved  that  the  historic  worth  of  the  early 
tribunals  has  not  passed  away.  Through  many  years  of  ser- 
vice, the  elder  of  your  guests  has  fixed  his  name  where  sue- 
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ceeding  generations  will  ever  speak  of  him  with  honor  and  re- 
spect.. The  younger,  who  now  takes  a place,  made  harder  by 
the  character  of  those  who  have  preceded  him,  will,  in  the  long 
career  which  I hope  he  may  enjoy,  preserve  the  lustre  which 
his  predecessors  have  conferred. 


ADDRESS  AT  THE  N^W  YORK  STATE  EDITORS’ 
ASSOCIATION,  BUFFALO,  APRIL  14,  1898, 
JUST  PRECEDING  THE  WAR 
WITH  SPAIN. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen : — An  obligation  is  never  so 
plain  as  when  the  neglect  of  it  may  result  in  disaster.  No 
faculty  is  always  at  its  height,  because  the  tendency  is  to  slide 
down.  But  I think  every  man’s  experience  is  that  at  the  spot 
where  his  duty  is  located  the  slope  is  a little  steeper  than  at  any 
other  point.  We  are  always  in  need  of  a stimulant  if  we  make 
considerable  progress.  Those  who  deny  this  need  are  con- 
fined mainly  to  those  who  make  few  and  small  attempts.  They 
are  in  the  class  that  is  satisfied  to  hold  its  own.  But  one  can 
hold  his  own  if  he  has  no  attribute  except  inertia.  But  if  he 
would  possess  tomorrow  that  which  is  not  his  today  ; if  he 
would  throw  the  pack  from  his  shoulders  every  night  a little 
farther  up  the  mountain  than  the  night  before,  and  every  morn- 
ing see  the  sun  burst  upon  hills  he  never  yet  had  known,  he 
must  be  inspired  by  higher  resolutions,  led  by  stronger  pur- 
poses than  surround  those  in  the  valley  through  which  he  has 
trodden  his  way.  These  requirements  should  be  seen  and  un- 
derstood before  the  enterprise  is  undertaken ; the  determination 
should  be  formed  at  the  outset,  for  if  one  enters  upon  a task 
which  the  best  in  him  will  achieve  he  has  no  right  to  fail.  He 
should  not  attempt  the  altitudes  if  he  is  willing  to  meet  only 
the  hardships  encountered  in  the  plain.  These  reflections  have 
nowhere  greater  force  or  closer  application  than  at  the  point 
where  young  men  conclude  upon  the  course  their  energies  in 
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after  life  shall  follow.  At  that  goint  they  should  consider  not 
whether  they  can  stand  the  pressure  in  easy,  ordinary  times, 
but  whether  they  can  stand  it  when  the  gale  strikes.  They  have 
no  right  to  snatch  rewards  and  flee  from  responsibilities ; they 
should  know  that  the  entrance  to  the  path  in  the  spring  may 
little  resemble  the  other  end  of  the  same  path  in  the  fall.  Who- 
ever is  not  prepared  for  the  worst  an  enterprise  may  offer  has 
no  business  in  it,  for  some  time  when  the  stress  comes  he  may 
fall  and  take  others  with  him. 

I think  I see  in  what  I have  said  some  special  application  to 
that  profession  in  which  many  members  here  have  won 
success.  You  have  long  enjoyed  a period  of  comparative  re- 
pose. The  requirements  of  one  day  have  been  scarcely  different 
from  those  of  any  other.  If  this  even  kind  of  living  has  its 
compensations  it  also  has  its  penalties.  The  security  is  greater 
but  the  opportunity  is  less;  for  great  capacity  is  tested  only 
by  great  needs.  That  test  is  now  provided,  and  on  you  more 
than  any  other  class,  save  one,  it  is  squarely  placed.  And  if  we 
consider  the  qualities  of  moderation,  restraint  and  equipoise, 
so  necessary  in  times  of  confusion,  even  that  one  ex- 
ception will  be  removed  and  your  profession  will 
stand  nearer  to  the  vital  test  than  any  other.  A full  under- 
standing of  a duty  is  necessary  to  its  full  discharge,  and  upon 
your  understanding  of  your  present  obligations  will  perhaps 
depend  the  welfare  of  the  country  for  many  years  to  come. 
What  you  may  say  now  will  reach  far  but  its  influence 
will  return.  You  may  inflame  or  restrain,  for  the  pulse  of 
every  community  in  the  morning  is  the  pulse  of  its  newspaper 
the  night  before.  There  is  upon  you  therefore,  in  addition 
to  the  obligations  which  truth  and  candor  always  impose,  the 
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unusual  responsibility  which  springs  from  the  acknowledged 
gravity  of  the  present  moment.  There  is  always  a danger  that 
one  may  overrate  his  influence;  there  is  sometimes  a danger 
that  he  may  underrate  it.  Of  these  two  mistakes  the  latter  is 
the  worse,  for  it  may  bring  misfortune  upon  others,  while  the 
former  will  only  bring  disappointment  to  him  who  commits  it. 

I hope  you  will  permit  me  the  observation  that  your  profes- 
sion, least  of  all,  can  now  afford  the  error  of  too  small  an  esti- 
mate of  your  influence  or  responsibility.  No  man  should  put 
on  epaulettes  in  time  of  peace  who  intends  to  take  them  off  at 
the  approach  of  war.  In  this  sentiment  every  patriotic  judg- 
ment will  concur.  But  it  is  no  less  true  that  you,  who,  years 
ago,  sought  the  honors  and  rewards  of  that  profession  whose 
influence  is  so  potent  and  far  reaching,  are  bound  now,  in  this 
moment  when  excitement  has  the  rein,  to  meet  that  profes- 
sion's paramount  exactions.  To  be  temperate  in  statement, 
cautious  in  advice,  pointing  only  those  paths  which  you  are 
willing  to  tread ; these  are  the  duties  whose  performance  now 
falls  upon  you,  and  by  their  complete  discharge  you  may  render 
to  your  countrymen  the  highest  service  and  demonstrate  that 
the  line  of  famous  journalists,  though  lengthened,  still  retains 
its  strength.  !| 


SPEECH  AT  THE  LENOX  LYCEUM,  NEW  YORK, 
OCTOBER  31,  1898,  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF 
THE  SPANISH  WAR. 

Mr.  Chairman , Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — The  reason  for  my 
appearance  is  to  be  found  rather  in  the  gravity  of  the  present 
situation  than  in  any  expectation  that  my  counsel  will  either 
instruct  or  entertain.  I believe,  however,  that  upon  those 
problems  where  the  interests  of  all  the  people  centre,  there 
cannot  be  -too  free  discussion,  for  when  the  reckoning  is  all 
done  and  the  judgment  entered  there  will  be  a clearer  light  or 
a heavier  shadow  upon  every  door.  And  among  ns  intelligence 
is  so  generally  diffused  that  every  house  has  some  philosopher 
whose  views  may  well  be  heard  and  pondered.  The  closer  we 
keep  to  these  philosophers  the  safer  we  shall  be.  for  though 
they  are  at  the  bottom  they  still  support  the  rest.  They  are 
the  common  people,  close  to  the  ground,  but  as  you  go  above 
them  your  danger  increases,  for  the  laws  of  government 
are  like  the  laws  of  nature,  the  higher  up  you  go  the  less  it 
takes  to  blow  you  over.  That  government  is  most  secure  which 
has  the  broadest  foundation,  and  whose  summit  is  the  least 
elevated  above  the  base.  Such  a government,  resting  upon  and 
holding  the  confidence  of  the  people,  will  last  forever. 

Moved  by  these  considerations,  the  founders  of  this  republic 
have  so  built,  that  generations  after  they  have  passed  away, 
their  work  remains  to  arouse  the  gratitude  of  their  own  poster- 
ity and  the  admiration  of  all  men. 

It  is  in  deference  to  these  wise  and  salutary  doctrines  that 
assemblies  like  this  so  frequently  come  together.  Before  such 
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tribunals  political  parties  present  .their  accounts  and  citizens 
then  gather,  by  mutual  exchange  of  views,  that  varied  informa- 
tion upon  which  their  judgment  is  finally  made  up. 

I have  availed  myself  of  the  privilege  which  these  surround- 
ings afford,  to  express  some  considerations,  which,  although 
not  new,  are  always  vital  and  important. 

The  duty  existing  between  public  servants  and  the  people 
is  not  wholly  on  one  side.  The  servant  owes  to  the  people 
diligence,  faithfulness  and  integrity,  the  protection  and  ad- 
vancement of  public  interests,  no  matter  what  stands  in  the 
way.  But  when  these  things  are  done  the  contract  is  not  yet 
fulfilled.  There  remains  yet  undischarged  a most  important 
part,  for  the  people  owe  that  servant  encouragement,  com- 
mendation and  support.  This  latter  half  of  the  obligation  is 
too  often  overlooked.  Criticism  is  apt  to  be  bestowed  where 
approbation  is  due.  The  eyesight  is  too  keen  toward  small 
defects  in  the  process,  too  dim  toward  the  large  resulting  bene- 
fits. A single  blemish  will  sometimes  so  fix  the  attention  of 
the  captious  that  the  most  beneficent  performance  may  go  un- 
observed. We  contract  too  much  in  our  inspection  of  details, 
and  expand  too  slowly  in  our  appreciation  of  underlying  pur- 
poses. We  can  deal  with  small  things  in  a small  way,  but  un- 
less our  method  broadens  as  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  in- 
creases our  failure  will  be  complete.  You  can  keep  the 
specks  from  the  flame  of  your  lamp  with  your  fingers, 
but  you  cannot  by  the  same  method  erase  the  spots  from  the 
sun.  To  .the  small,  benighted,  lamplit  mind  the  glories  of  the 
sun  are  lost  in  contemplation  of  its  spots,  and  the  science  of 
astronomy  has  little  meaning.  The  trouble  in  this  country  is, 
and  I suppose  in  every  other,  that  too  many  lamp-tenders  have 
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turned  astronomers,  too  many  fault-finders  have  turned  states- 
men. They  would  measure  the  policies  of  government  with 
yardsticks  and  wage  wars  by  double-entry.  It  is  the  lamp- 
snuffer  dealing  with  the  mysteries  of  creation. 

We  are  now  at  a time  and  place  where  we  must  decide 
w hether  we  shall  attempt  to  measure  by  these  rules  the  gigantic 
operations  of  the  national  government  during  the  last  year. 
The  American  people  are  disposed  to  be  proud.  Their  history, 
though  brief,  is  studded  wth  achievements  which  will  long  re- 
main the  standard  by  which  to  gauge  the  patriotism  of  all 
peoples.  But  in  all  their  career  there  is  no  single  event  which 
has  more  fully  illustrated  the  American  character  than  the  war 
w ith  Spain.  The  prompt  response,  the  personal  sacrifice,  .the 
bravery  and  skill  in  battle,  the  chivalric  kindness  to  the  pros- 
trate enemy — all  these  conspire  to  raise  the  American  name, 
and  but  yesterday  their  praises  were  repeated  by  every  tongue. 
But  the  war  is  over  now,  and  already  the  lesson  imparted  by  it 
is  beginning  to  grow  dim.  That  unity  of  sentiment  and  pur- 
pose among  the  states,  .the  nation’s  salvation  and  hope,  return- 
ing slowly  during  the  last  years  of  the  century  and  made  com- 
plete and  final  at  the  century’s  close,  is  alone  worth  all  the 
sacrifice  which  the  war  entailed.  That,  above  all  other  things, 
is  the  living  token  which  Americans.  North  and  South  should 
hold  in  their  hearts  forever. 

Let  us  contemplate  the  achievements  of  the  past  in  the  spirit 
of  those  who,  knowing  the  sacrifice  and  privations  of  war,  are 
not  unmindful  of  the  blessings  which  those  sacrifices  bring. 

Less  than  a year  ago  this  country  was  in  the  midst  of  pro- 
found tranquility.  The  arts  and  industries  of  peace  alone  en- 
grossed her  citizens.  In  no  man’s  mind  was  the  thought  of 
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war,  and  on  no  horizon  the  cloud  that  pointed  to  the  storm. 
From  this  state  of  confidence  and  relaxation  the  whole  country 
was  aroused  almost  in  a single  night.  Commerce  gave  way  to 
navies ; citizens  were  transformed  to  soldiers,  and  avenues  long 
used  to  scenes  of  peace,  were  filled  with  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  war.  One-fourth  of  a million  men  were  lining  the 
shores  or  floating  on  the  seas.  They  had  been  drawn  from 
every  quarter  of  our  vast  territory,  and  every  pursuit  had 
yielded  its  full  share.  They  had  been  clothed  and  armed  and 
prepared  for  war  with  a rapidity  unparallelled  in  the  world.  At 
nightfall  our  army  was  but  a handful ; at  sunrise  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  soldiers  were  moving  toward  the  sea.  Then 
followed  those  victories  which  have  no  parallel  in  their  com- 
pleteness, which  filled  the  world  with  wonder  and  placed  again 
upon  the  American  brow  the  wreath  of  the  conqueror. 

The  spring  had  fully  opened  before  the  war  begun ; the 
summer  was  not  ended  before  the  war  was  closed,  and  yet  these 
great  achievements  on  so  vast  a scale,  wrought  on  the  field  of 
international  war,  are  marked  by  sacrifices  whose  smallness 
seems  incredible.  In  all  the  conflict  less  than  three  hundred 
men  were  killed,  less  than  fifteen  hundred  wounded,  less  than 
three  thousand  died  from  any  cause.  Of  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men  w^ho  served  their  country,  itwo  hundred  and 
forty-seven  thousand  are  now  alive.  I would  not  underate 
the  value  of  a single  life,  nor  mar  a letter  in  a single  word  that 
has  written  their  heroic  deeds  where  patriots,  old  and  young, 
will  always  read  with  pride  and  veneration.  But  let  us  remem- 
ber that  this  was  war,  and  war  means  sacrifice,  and  the  last 
sacrifice  shall  be  death.  Let  us  remember  that  into  tthis  con- 
flict we  plunged  with  almost  unanimous  accord,  and  the  last 
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man  who  yielded  to  the  flaming  impulse  was  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Cautious  and  thoughtful,  he  feared  the 
sacrifice.  If  peace  and  honor  could  have  been  maintained,  that 
was  his  choice,  but  when  once  the  floods  descended,  he  bore 
himself  with  such  dignity  and  courage,  such  want  of  ostenta- 
tion, that  he  drew  nearer  even  than  he  was,  to  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  You  cried  for  war  with  such  resistless  fervor  that 
you  forced  him  into  it  unprepared.  In  less  than  four  months 
he  brought  you  out  of  it,  victorious.  Have  you  so  soon  made 
up  your  minds  not  to  sustain  him  ? 

And  with  him  through  all  this  tempest  stood  one  whom  I 
shall  name  because  he  has  so  often  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
unthinking  and  the  unjust — a hero  in  the  last  war,  a states- 
man in  .this,  courageous,  upright,  the  Secretary  of  War  has 
stood,  performing  his  duty,  and  has  not  been  swerved  there- 
from either  by  the  perils  of  war  or  the  aspersions  of  his 
countrymen. 

In  the  presence  of  such  a record,  how  small  must  be  that 
spirit  that  now  arraigns  the  national  administration,  and  asks 
that  it  be  convicted.  The  pride  of  victory,  the  maintenance  of 
national  honor,  the  reunion  of  all  the  states — are  -these  to  be 
forgotten  because  the  whisper  has  been  heard  that  hardships 
were  encountered?  Were  there  any  who  expected  that  war 
could  be  fought  and  that  suffering  and  death  would  not  follow  ? 
Were  there  any  who  believed  that  civilians  could  be  turned  to 
soldiers  and  equipped  in  a day,  and  that  every  detail  would  be 
found  at  the  outset  sufficient  and  complete?  If  there  were 
such  I recommend  (that  before  they  call  this  war  a failure 
because  of  sufferings  in  the  field  they  confer  with  their  fathers, 
who  thirty-odd  years  ago,  with  scanty  raiment  and  sometimes 
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scantier  food,  faced  with  unflinching  courage  »the  storms  of 
such  a war  as  was  never  known  before,  and  thought  (them- 
selves well  recompensed  by  their  share  in  the  glories  of  Appo- 
mattox. 

And  in  the  war  just  closed  New  York  has  played  a brilliant 
part.  Of  all  the  men  who  went  to  war,  more  than  one-itwelfth 
were  hers.  Their  valor  and  renown  cannot  be  divided  among 
the  states,  for  that  of  each  is  shared  by  every  other,  and  their 
deeds  have  enriched  them  all.  But  in  no  spirit  of  disparage- 
ment of  others  New  York  may  fairly  claim  that  when  support 
was  needed  hers  was  the  strongest  and  most  ready;  hers  was 
the  largest  and  first  appropriation,  and  her  generosity  was 
twice  exercised.  The  best  equipped  battalions  that  entered  (the 
field  bore  the  initials  of  this  state,  and  none  surpassed  them 
in  the  services  they  rendered.  But  high  as  the  standard  of 
New  York  was  held,  it  did  not  escape  the  critical  assault  of 
those  who  believe  that  whatever  is  said  to  the  discredit  of  their 
state  is  so  much  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  those  who  say  it. 

The  manner  in  which  each  state  discharged  its  duty  may 
properly  be  the  subject  of  discussion  by  the  state  itself.  I have 
therefore  made  this  allusion  to  New  York’s  position  in  the  war, 
and  because  it  may  be  grouped  among  those  state  subjects 
which  are  now  in  process  of  debate,  and  which  will  in  some 
way  perhaps  guide  you  to  the  conclusion  which  you  will  reach 
when  the  campaign  is  over.  I am  the  more  ready  to  discuss 
these  issues  because  of  the  belief  I entertain  that  state  and 
national  issues  cannot  be  safely  separated. 

The  Republican  party  in  the  state  of  New  York  is  a portion 
of  the  Republican  party  in  the  nation,  and  whatever  the  local 
issues  at  any  given  time  may  be,  the  general  tendency  and  pur- 
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pose  of  the  party  in  every  state  are  those  of  the  same  party 
throughout  the  country.  I am  the  more  ready  also  to  discuss 
state  issues  because  I believe  those  issues,  as  framed  by  the  Re- 
publican party  here,  are  right.  If  I had  not  so  believed,  some  of 
them  at  least  would  not  have  been  issues  before  the  people  this 
fall,  for  I have  long  been  convinced  .that  the  time  to  regret  do- 
ing a thing  is  before  that  thing  is  done.  No  man  or  party  should 
enter  upon  a course  or  adopt  a policy  until  it  has  been  carefully 
discussed  and  considered,  and  when  it  has  been  so  discussed, 
considered  and  adopted,  there  should  be  no  compromise  or 
surrender.  The  Republican  party  has  never  won  through 
cowardice  and  that  unworthy  trait  should  not  be  discovered  at 
this  late  day. 

No  case  is  fairly  made  that  suppresses  any  fact,  and  no  cam- 
paign is  fairly  conducted  that  does  not  discuss  all  the  issues. 
A party  should  be  judged  no  more  by  what  it  has  done  than 
by  what  it  has  prevented,  and  in  the  selection  of  public  officials 
the  people  should  examine  the  character  and  record  of  those 
who  seek  their  favor.  Upon  its  record  the  Republican  party 
in  this  state  can  afford  to  be  judged,  and  with  the  promise  .that 
I will  not  long  weary  you  I ask  you  to  devote  with  me  a brief 
space  to  its  dispassionate  consideration. 

Four  years  ago,  upon  that  party’s  return  to  power,  it  found 
the  capitol  at  Albany  still  unfinished.  After  a continuous 
Democratic  reign  of  more  than  twelve  years,  after  an  expendi- 
ture of  more  than  twenty  millions  of  money,  .that  unsightly 
pile  stood  as  it  had  for  nearly  twenty  years,  unchanged  in  out- 
ward aspect,  except  through  the  ravages  of  time.  And 
the  day  of  its  completion  was  not  in  sight.  Today  it  stands  a 
finished  structure,  expressing  in  its  history  the  methods,  the 
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purposes,  the  integrity  of  the  two  great  parties  under  whose 
control  it  passed.  Twenty  years  of  rust,  decay  and  disappoint- 
ment ; four  years  of  progress  and  fulfillment. 

The  same  management  that  stigmatized  the  capitol  was  fast 
accomplishing  the  ruin  of  the  forests.  That  vast  northern 
domain  which  constitutes  the  chief  value  of  the  state’s  posses- 
sion, was  with  gradual  yet  rapid  pace  passing  from  the  state’s 
control.  Private  greed  was  clashing  with  the  public  interest, 
and  in  every  case  the  latter  was  wiped  out.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres,  worth  millions  of  dollars,  had,  through  dis- 
honesty and  neglect,  passed  beyond  recall.  The  lumberman 
was  supreme,  the  destruction  of  the  forests  and  the  dependent 
supply  of  water  seemed  decreed,  and  the  riot  of  private  greed 
was  in  full  sway.  Few  men  realize  today  the  importance  of 
this  subject,  which  future  years  will  demonstrate.  The  pro- 
gress of  destruction  has  been  stopped,  thousands  of  acres  have 
been  reclaimed,  through  the  machinery  of  the  law,  and  thous- 
ands more  by  purchase.  The  first  school  of  forestry  in  (the 
United  States  has  been  established,  its  footing  secured,  and 
the  state  of  New  York  has  again  taken  the  lead  in  a subject 
whose  importance  has  long  been  recognized  and  studied  by 
the  advanced  nations  of  Europe. 

Upon  every  question  of  moral  advancement  the  Republican 
administrations  of  this  state  have  impressed  themselves.  The 
elective  franchise,  which  has  more  than  once  been  rescued  by 
that  party  from  debasement,  has  been  raised  again  toward  a 
freer,  fairer  exercise,  by  the  enactment  of  a primary  law.  The 
will  of  the  people  must  find  a free  expression  under  a govern- 
ment like  this,  or  else  such  government  will  become  the  tool 
and  property  of  the  alert  and  powerful  influences  which  cor- 
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ruption  can  always  command.  The  work  was  but  half 
accomplished  in  protecting  the  ballot  at  the  polls;  the  other 
half  was  done  when  the  rights  of  the  voters  at  the  primaries 
were  made  easy  and  secure.  The  secret  ballot  in  this  state  w^as 
the  work  of  -the  Republican  party,  and  it  has  now  supplemented 
that  work  by  the  most  enlightened  primary  law  possessed  by 
any  state. 

I am  aware  of  the  varying  opinions  even  among  members  of 
my  own  party  upon  twro  subjects  of  legislative  action : Biennial 
sessions  and  the  amendment  of  the  civil  service  law.  Both 
these  actions  would,  I believe,  if  submitted  to  the  people,  be 
overwhelmingly  approved. 

By  the  biennial  sessions  resolution  New  York  has  taken  the 
first  step  to  place  herself  in  line  with  the  enlightened  policy  of 
a large  majority  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  saving  expense, 
avoiding  frequent  elections,  reducing  the  volume  of  legislation, 
and  the  liklihood  of  too  frequent  changes  in  public  servants. 

By  the  civil  service  amendments  she  has  dared  to  take  the 
ground  that  sense,  experience  and  character  stand  for  some- 
thing in  American  politics — that  what  a citizen  is  and  does 
shall  not  be  entirely  subordinate  to  what  he  knows ; that  those 
in  places  of  great  responsibility  shall  not  be  handcuffed  and 
blindfolded  while  the  business  of  their  office  is  done  by  others 
whose  character  they  do  not  know,  and  in  whose  selection  they 
had  no  voice. 

The  Republican  party  passed  and  takes  the  full  responsibil- 
ity for  the  Raines  law,  which  has  reduced  the  number  of 
saloons  in  this  state  from  more  than  thirty-three  thousand  .to 
less  than  twenty-eight  thousand,  and  at  the  same  time  increased 
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the  revenue  from  the  sale  of  liquor  from  less  than  three  mil- 
lions to  more  than  eleven. 

It  passed  the  metropolitan  elections  bill,  which  prevents  as 
far  as  legal  enactments  can  the  frauds  and  crimes  against  the 
elective  franchise,  which  have  for  many  years  branded  the 
city  of  New  York.  It  has  begun  and  will  carry  through  to  a 
just  end  the  investigation  of  the  canals,  that  subject  which  for 
more  than  half  a century  has  been  the  fruitful  source  of  scandal 
and  plunder.  It  has  reduced  the  rate  of  taxation  in  the  state 
to  the  lowest  point,  with  but  two  exceptions,  in  over  forty 
years,  and  nearly  all  these  things  were  done  by  a Legislature 
whose  adjournment  was  the  earliest  since  1815. 

These  are  the  things  the  Republican  party  has  done.  What 
it  has  prevented  the  chiefs  of  Tammany  Hall,  at  least,  do  not 
need  to  be  told.  Upon  this  record  the  party  will  stand  or  fall, 
but  it  expects  to  stand. 

And  who  are  the  claimants  who  now  ask  you  to  repudiate 
that  record?  Who  are  these  clamorous  pretenders  who  would 
have  the  investigation  of  the  canals  entrusted  to  their  hands? 
They  are  the  direct  heirs  and  successors  of  the  infamous  Tweed 
ring  of  1870  and  the  equally  infamous  canal  ring  of  a later 
day.  Who  are  these  fluttering  saints  rending  the  air  with 
denunciations  of  the  Force  bill  ? They  are  the  beneficiaries  of 
a stolen  Senate.  They  are  the  conspirators  who  have  defiled 
the  bench.  They  are  the  perpetrators  of  those  rapes  against 
the  franchise,  which  have  covered  their  names  with  infamy  for 
all  time.  It  will  be  many  a day  before  the  people  of  this  state 
will  accept  the  promises  of  this  chastened  Democratic  spirit 
until  it  forgets  the  deeds  done  in  the  carnal  Democratic  flesh. 
Repentance  is  not  alone  by  word  of  mouth,  but  by  works  meet 
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for  repentance.  And  the  people  will  not  be  deceived  by  the 
present  outcry  proceeding  from  the  inner  recesses  of  the  Demo- 
cratic fold.  The  cry  is  not  because  any  portion  of  those  with- 
in have  arisen  to  rebuke  the  sins  of  their  associates.  It  arises 
only  from  those  in  the  outer  circles  who  are  striving  viciously 
for  a place  nearer  the  centre  of  supplies. 

The  policy  of  the  Republican  party  in  this  state  should  be 
continued.  In  some  respects  it  will  be,  no  matter  who  may 
succeed  next  month.  I say  to  you  and  to  all  the  people  of  this 
state  that  in  one  respect  at  least  the  course  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration will  be  adopted  and  pursued.  The  subject  I mean 
is  -the  investigation  of  the  canals.  It  is  a subject  not  only  of 
vast  importance,  but  one  which  involves  the  most  careful  and 
protracted  examination.  No  man  should  be  excused  if  found 
to  be  guilty,  and  no  man  should  be  marked  without  sufficient 
proof.  No  political  exigencies  should  drive  us  forward  unpre- 
pared, and  when  once  the  evidence  is  clear  no  considerations 
should  retard  for  a single  day  the  just  and  proper  disposition 
of  ,the  case. 

Fellow  citizens,  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  argument 
must  stop  and  the  issue  be  decided.  If  I could  say 
one  word  which  would  follow  you  this  year  and  as  long  there- 
after as  you  vote  it  would  be  the  admonition  to  found  your 
politics  upon  the  broad  lines  of  the  country’s  welfare,  remem- 
bering that  the  nation  is  not  safe  while  the  states  are  in 
jeopardy.  Do  not  be  moved  by  the  changing  emotions  of  each 
campaign  as  sands  are  shifted  by  the  impetuous  currents  of 
the  sea,  but  planting  yourselves  upon  the  firmer  basis  of 
national  policies,  stay  there  to  the  end. 


ADDRESS  AT  THE  INAUGURATION  OF  GOVERNOR 
ROOSEVELT,  JANUARY  i,  1899. 


Mr.  Roosevelt : — The  present  ceremony  begins  an  adminis- 
tration which  I hope  will  be  filled  with  the  largest  benefits  to 
the  state  and  to  you.  This  hope  would  seem  to  rest  upon 
grounds  of  more  than  ordinary  promise.  Conditions  now 
exist  with  which  but  few  similar  events  have  ever  been  sur- 
rounded. The  people  have,  under  circumstances  which  have 
demonstrated  their  unbounded  confidence,  clothed  you  with  the 
great  power  which  you  now  assume.  From  an  administration 
with  such  an  origin  there  is  reasonable  assurance  that  the  most 
beneficent  results  may  flow.  In  the  near  future  great  problems 
must  be  solved  in  which  New  York  must  be,  as  in  the  past  she 
has  always  been,  a leading  and  perhaps  controlling  force.  In 
all  the  elements  ithat  constitute  that  force  the  chief  executive 
is  the  greatest.  New  York  has  been  so  favored  that  her  posi- 
tion in  the  union  of  the  states  is  such  that  even  the  effect  of  her 
local  affairs  extends  far  beyond  her  boundaries.  I would  see 
that  influence  increase ; I would  see  her  dominion,  resting  upon 
education  universally  enjoyed,  upon  just  laws  impartially  ad- 
ministered, upon  a government  holding  the  complete  faith  of  its 
people,  extend  until  the  example  of  New  York  invoked  the 
emulation  of  all  the  states,  and  her  name  expressed  to  every 
mind  the  highest  progress. 

To  all  those  citizens  who  place  integrity  above  personal  ad- 
vantage there  will  arise  from  this  occasion  a strong  encourage- 
ment and  a most  sanguine  hope.  Although  the  state  is  now 
upon  the  full  tide  of  prosperity  and  many  full  grown  evils 
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have  been  killed  and  many  others  wounded,  yet  there  is  much 
left  to  be  done.  \ 

In  the  great  career  now  opened  a deep  and  friendly  interest 
will  follow'  you,  but  none  will  entertain  a kindlier  feeling  than 
he  who  now  welcomes  you  to  your  high  place. 


ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  PLAZA  CLUB  AT  HOTEL 
SAVOY,  NEW  YORK,  JANUARY,  1899. 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen : — As  long  as  this  club  ad- 
heres to  the  purposes  conceived  by  its  founders  it  will  engage 
attention  and  respect. 

j 

“To  stimulate  every  Republican  to  exercise  his  right  and 
duty  at  the  primaries,  to  the  end  that  suitable  men  may  be 
placed  in  public  office.”  This,  Mr.  President,  is  the  doctrine 
which  you  announced  to  me  as  one  of  the  causes  which  in- 
spired the  origin  of  the  Plaza  Club,  and  has  since  directed  its 
career. 

There  could  be  no  higher  aim  nor  one  more  worthy  to  ani- 
mate the  character  of  youth  or  employ  the  powers  of  maturer 
years.  The  science  of  civil  government  has  exercised  the 
minds  of  students  in  every  enlightened  age.  It  is  as  complex 
as  the  nature  of  man ; it  refutes  today  what  yesterday  it  seemed 
to  demonstrate;  it  turns  sometimes,  and  in  the  face  of  all  his- 
toric admonition,  without  scruple,  tears  its  maxims  into  shreds ; 
the  dam  whose  bottom  seemed  to  reach  the  solid  rock,  gives 
way  to  the  pressure  of  conquest  or  ambition,  and  the  placid 
waters  feed  a torrent  whose  devastations  will  never  be  repaired. 

But  in  spite  of  all  defeots  and  failures  the  problems  of  govern- 
ment will  forever  engage  and  fascinate.  Government  is  the 
pledge  which  leads  the  timid  from  his  habitation  and  makes  him 
itread  with  confidence  an  untried  path;  it  is  the  fortress  which 
men  surround  with  their  faces  outward,  at  the  approach  of 
danger;  it  is  the  only  power  which  can  bring  security  to  the 
nations  of  the  earth  and  to  men  their  individual  freedom.  But  a 
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subject  whose  influence  encircles  the  globe  is  not  for  the  scholar 
alone.  No  man  should  be  excused  from  its  contemplation  or 
from  the  attempts  to  administer  the  results  of  his  study.  His  ob- 
ligation is  twofold,  for  his  enlarged  comprehension  will  both 
advance  himself  and  render  to  his  fellowmen  a duty  which 
even  his  most  strenuous  endeavors  will  but  partially  discharge. 
In  every  period  of  his  life  he  reaps  the  rewards  of  organized 
society;  they  follow  him  through  the  activities  of  the  day  and 
protect  him  in  his  night’s  repose;  from  the  cradle  where  he 
once  slept  and  where  now  his  successor  sleeps,  up  to  his  present 
strength  and  power,  the  compact  of  society  has  sustained  him 
step  by  step ; the  castle  where  he  reigns  with  unmolested  sway 
would  be  but  a shell  against  the  fury  of  the  winds  unless  over 
it  all  were  held  the  broad  perpetual  shield  of  government. 

But  Mr.  President,  we  should  not  in  our  joyous  welcome 
of  these  benefits,  repudiate  the  debts  which  come  hand  in  hand 
with  them  to  our  door.  There  is  no  benefit  in  the  world  (that  is 
not  leading  by  the  hand  its  corresponding  duty.  If  we  embrace 
one  we  should  not  reject  the  other,  for  they  are  companions 
and  wander  together,  inseparable,  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 
We  cannot  begin  too  soon  .to  pay  these  debts,  for  they  are  in- 
creasing every  day.  Every  one  must  pay  his  own  and  no  one 
can  relieve  him,  for  each  man  stands  for  whatever  citizenship 
he  is  fit  to  represent,  and  he  may  leave  it  neglected  on  the 
ground  or  float  it  in  the  sunlight  over  the  heads  of  his  children. 
It  may  mark  him  as  a bankrupt  or  a patriot,  but  he  alone  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  stamp. 

And  that  is  why,  Mr.  President,  I am  in  so  full  accord  with 
the  purposes  of  this  club.  It  aims  to  correct  at  the  root  an 
evil  that  would  blight  the  leaves  ; it  aims  to  extend  the  vision 
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beyond  the  whirlpool  in  which  gold  is  said  to  swim ; it  aims  to 
revive  the  ear,  which  sometimes  grows  dull,  to  catch  and  un- 
derstand the  quiet  but  continuous  call  to  higher  citizenship. 
And  there  is  no  grander  field  in  which  to  exert  your  powers 
than  this  great  city  which  is  now  in  many  ways  the  metropolis 
of  the  world.  Here  are  centered  those  vast  interests  which 
reaching  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth,  are  turning  every 
face  this  way ; from  every  port  around  the  globe  some  ship  is 
creeping  through  the  waters  to  land  its  cargo  in  the  harbor  of 
New  York;  here  wealth  and  labor,  ignorance  and  learning, 
contributed  from  every  land,  are  enp-^o-ed  in'  that  hard  con- 
flict which  bears  so  few  to  eminence,  so  many  to  defeat.  Where 
such  conditions  are  the  human  character  must  sometimes  give 
way,  and  in  the  restless  multitude  are  thousands  who  have 
fallen  to  the  ground.  In  such  a mass  corruption  is  sure  to 
enter,  and  among  the  first  places  where  the  poison  will  appear 
is  in  the  people’s  suffrage.  None  who  know  the  shame  of  New 
York  city  in  this  regard  need  have  that  shame  retold.  Unless 
this  evil  is  corrected  your  seats  of  learning  will  be  built  in 
vain  and  your  wealth  may  be  destroyed  in  the  whirlwind  of 
revolution.  In  vain  will  you  erect  your  palaces  and  marts  of 
trade,  if  you  pay  no  heed  to  him  who,  in  the  night,  follows 
with  consuming  torch.  It  is  no  less  vain  for  governments  to 
boast  their  power  and  their  riches,  if  they  leave  un- 
punished those  who  skulk  from  shadow  to  shadow  to  assas- 
sinate the  franchise.  I view  it  therefore,  as  a sign  of  promise, 
that  in  these  surroundings  an  organization  like  this,  whose 
members  are  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  their  respective  callings, 
should  rise  and  pledge  itself  to  a cause  whose  cardinal  doc- 
trine is  an  honest  nomination  and  an  honest  vote.  And  in  the 
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-task  which  you  have  undertaken  you  will  not  be  without  en- 
couragement and  support.  They  may  not  come  in  the  active 
co-operation  which  you  desire,  nor  appear  in  harvest  at  every 
season’s  close.  Perhaps  no  man  will  ever  find  a net  result  with 
no  name  on  it  but  his  own.  But  no  energy  was  ever  spent 
without  effect,  and  you  will  know  that  however  high  and 
splendid  the  aggregate  may  rise,  there  is  somewhere  in  it  the 
particle  that  represents  ithe  labor  of  your  hand. 

Every  work  of  progress  and  beneficence  is  the  possession  of 
all  within  its  reach.  It  can  no  more  be  divided  nor  confined  than 
the  glories  of  the  landscape  can  be  divided  among  those  who 
behold  it.  Each  is  the  owner  of  every  rock  and  tree  and  river, 
and  Nature  has  fixed  his  title. 

Whatever  you  may  do  will  not  be  bounded  by  the  limits  of 
your  apparent  sphere,  but  running  out  through  countless  lines 
and  channels,  rising  and  extending  by  degrees,  your  influence 
will  appear  in  all  the  interests  of  society,  even  in  the  govern- 
ment itself,  which  is  society’s  proof  and  consummation. 

Actuated  by  a purpose  whose  scope  is  so  generous  and  broad, 
you  may  well  pursue  your  object  with  invincible  spirit.  I be- 
lieve success  will  come.  I know  the  trials  that  surround  an 
enterprise  like  yours  and  the  shackles  you  will  have  to  break 
before  the  limbs  can  move  with  freedom.  But  this  country  is 
full  of  strength,  of  manhood  and  integrity.  Millions  of  homes 
are  scattered  over  it  which  shelter  men  and  women,  themselves 
true  to  the  highest  aims,  and  rearing  millions  more  to  follow 
in  their  path.  The  mighty  power  of  their  approval  is  always 
on  your  side,  and,  Mr.  President,  although  in  the  low  places 
the  water  may  be  muddy  and  disturbed,  yet  far  above  it  all, 
these  homes  will  always  crown  the  hills  and  never  be  sub- 
merged. 


SPEECH  BEFORE  THE  WEST  SIDE  REPUBLICAN 
CLUB  AT  SHERRY’S,  NEW  YORK  CITY, 
FRIDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  io,  1899. 
BEGINNING  OF  PHILIPPINE  WAR, 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen : — Whatever  is  controlling  in 
the  method  of  events  is  attended  by  all  the  interest  which  the 
events  themselves  occasion.  Every  success  adds  a new  duty, 
and  only  by  the  freest  recognition  of  this  fact  can  the  first 
be  repeated  and  the  second  discharged.  How  far  this  fact 
is  now  remembered  by  the  American  people  is  a subject  of  deep 
and  growing  solicitude.  This  country,  as  the  chief  performer 
in  gigantic  operations,  is  now  the  centre  of  universal  observa- 
tion. What  she  may  do  will  not  only  affect  her,  but  it  may 
mark  the  present  as  the  time  which  changed  for  ages  the  his- 
tory of  human  government.  Few  will  comprehend,  and  none 
will  over-estimate,  the  results  which  may  follow  a mistaken  use 
of  present  responsibilities.  After  many  years  of  progress  and 
success,  with  wealth  and  strength  increased  beyond  the  largest 
expectations,  entrenched  in  positions  of  power  and  influence 
from  which  our  own  folly  only  can  remove  us,  with  a past  rich 
beyond  comparison  and  a future  which  cannot  be  defined, 
we  should  ponder  well  before  we  depart  from  our  ancient 
course.  The  American  character  is  filled  with  patriotism  and 
the  love  of  liberty;  it  responds  with  zeal  to  the  struggles  of  the 
weak  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe,  but  with  this  quality  has 
always  blended  deliberate  judgment  without  which  the 
other  attributes  are  as  showers  without  the  soil. 
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Let  as  hope  that  that  judgment  will  not  desert  us  now. 
In  these  times  of  excitement  when  the  masses  are  in- 
flamed, when  tales  of  war  are  filling  every  ear,  let  us 
hope  that  somewhere  in  the  throng  are  pulses  that  still 
are  normal.  Let  us  hope  that  when  the  noise  subsides 
and  the  excitement  of  the  night  has  been  followed  by  the 
serenity  of  the  morning,  the  stronger  qualities  of  the  American 
character  will  be  seen  to  emerge  and  take  command.  We  can- 
not too  soon  take  counsel  of  our  prudence  and  discretion. 
When  seventy  million  people  enter  upon  a course  they  should 
move  with  caution  and  solemnity.  They  should  not  advance 
like  one  groping  in  the  night,  not  knowing  until  a step  has 
been  taken  whether  it  will  lead  up  or  down.  They  should  not 
permit  their  policy  to  be  determined  by  the  chances  of  a little 
war  or  the  passions  of  a day's  engagement.  Such  a policy  may 
lead  to  disasters  in  which  subsequent  generatons,  if  not  our 
own,  may  find  their  overthrow. 

No  country  in  the  world  has  so  little  need  beyond  what  it 
possesses.  No  powerful  country  in  the  world  would  face  a 
greater  danger  by  undue  acquisition.  It  would  violate  a policy 
which  we  have  hitherto  professed,  and  to  which  we  have  stead- 
ily adhered;  it  would  disfigure  the  brilliant  page  we  have  so 
lately  written;  it  would  increase  the  army  and  navy  to  limits 
which  the  American  people  would  reluctantly  allow;  it  would 
encumber  us  with  the  government  of  a remote  and  dependent 
people,  possessing  none  of  the  attributes  which  would  make 
them  welcome  if  they  came  to  our  shores ; it  would  embroil  us 
in  the  dangers  of  international  dispute,  from  which  in  the  past 
we  have  been  so  nearly  free,  and  which  freedom  has  so  largely 
added  to  our  independence  and  our  safety. 
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Such  a policy  could  not  be  justified  by  our  past  history  or 
our  future  needs.  This  country  now  stretches  over  an  ex- 
tent of  territory  so  vast,  with  resources  so  boundless,  that  there 
are  single  states  which  could  alone  sustain  the  entire  population 
of  the  country.  The  most  valuable  products  of  the  earth  are 
yielded  in  abundance,  and  are  within  safe  and  easy  access. 
Railroads  are  penetrating  the  remotest  corners,  the  energies  of 
the  people  are  employed  at  home  and  that  contentment  and 
prosperity  but  lately  prayed  for  have  abundantly  returned. 
This  last  condition,  Mr.  President,  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  tri- 
umphant Republicanism,  and  I hope  that  the  same  Republi- 
canism that  has  achieved  this  result  will  preserve  it  ; will  con- 
tinue that  policy  whose  wisdom  has  been  so  richly  exemplified. 
I hope  that  the  same  policy  that  has  achieved  this  result  will 
preserve  it ; and,  guided  through  the  future  by  the  experiences 
of  the  past,  will  stand  for  a united  and  compact  nation,  unim- 
peded by  burdens  self-imposed,  unequaled  in  its  great  careen 


SPEECH  NOMINATING  BENJAMIN  B.  ODELL,  JR., 
FOR  GOVERNOR  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  RE- 
PUBLICAN STATE  CONVENTION  AT 
SARATOGA,  SEPTEMBER,  1900. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention : — The 
time  for  speeches  has  passed.  If  there  had  been  no  speeches 
until  this  convention,  the  ground  would  still  have  been  covered 
and  the  Republican  case  stated  by  the  Chairman  of  this  body. 

But  the  issues  now  before  the  American  people  were  dis- 
cussed and  settled  four  years  ago.  There  is  not  a new  one 
here.  The  ghost  of  imperialism  which  stalks  to  and  fro  be- 
tween Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  Bloomington,  Illinois,  with 
occasional  manifestations  in  Boston,  is  not  and  cannot  be  made 
an  issue. 

This  country  is  and  has  always  been  committed  to  the  policy 
of  growth,  and  it  cannot  be  swerved  from  that  policy  by  new 
scarecrows  erected  along  the  way.  In  that  policy  are  involved 
the  causes  of  civilization  and  American  progress,  and  the  Re- 
publican party  stands  for  both. 

The  issues  now  are  as  they  were  in  1896.  They  were  then 
met  and  understood,  and,  as  completely  as  the  Spanish  fleet  at 
Santiago,  they  were  sunk  or  run  ashore.  The  Democratic 
party  since  that  time  has  been  engaged  in  prying  some  of  them 
off  the  rocks  and  trying  to  make  them  float.  That  will  never 
be  done.  Those  issues  will  never  be  seaworthy  again,  and  if 
they  are,  the  American  people  will  not  embark  on  them  while 
they  have  fluttering  at  their  mastheads  flags  with  the  Demo- 
cratic inscriptions  of  chaos,  disappointment  and  despair. 
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That  party  seems  never  to  understand  the  (temper  or  in- 
telligence of  the  people.  It  has  endeavord  in  every  campaign 
for  forty  years  to  make  the  discarded  heresies  of  the  preceding 
campaign  presentable  by  joining  a live  heresy  to  the  old  dead 
ones. 

It  seems  to  believe  that  the  voter  would  be  glad  to  embrace 
the  rankest  kind  of  heresies,  if  they  came  in  sufficient  numbers. 
The  people  are  themselves,  in  some  measure,  responsible  for  this 
belief,  for  in  1892,  without  provocation,  they  permitted  them- 
selves to  stumble  and  fall  over  a heresy  so  glaring  it  should  not 
have  befogged  a child. 

They  committed  one  of  the  most  inexcusable  blunders  in  the 
politics  of  this  country,  and,  as  in  nearly  every  case,  the  mis- 
take was  largely  paid  for  by  those  who  did  their  best  to  pre- 
vent it.  At  the  first  chance  that  blunder  was  corrected,  and  I 
prophesy  that  the  day  of  its  repetition  is  not  yet  at  hand. 

There  are  but  few  things  new  under  the  sun,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  a safe  principle  by  the  Democratic  party  is  not  among 
them. 

But  it  is  not  by  principles  alone  -that  the  success  and  power 
of  the  Republican  party  have  been  achieved.  The  best  of 
causes  may  fail  if  they  have  not  also  the  best  of  representatives. 
The  successful  advocate  of  a cause  is  so  faithful  that  he  would 
die  for  it,  but  so  strong  that  he  does  not  need  to  die.  And  the 
rare  and  almost  unbroken  fortune  of  the  Republican  party  has 
been  that  whenever  the  emergency  has  arisen,  no  matter  how 
tempestuous  the  course,  there  was  always  a pilot  who  could 
steer  it  and  bring  the  ship  to  port  without  throwing  the  cargo 
overboard. 
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We  have  already  selected  the  pilot  for  the  national  craft. 
He  has  been  over  the  course  once.  He  has  steered  with  such 
precision  and  skill  that  even  in  .the  turbulence  that  has  sur- 
rounded him  he  has  gained  the  confidence  of  his  fellow  citizens 
and  increased  his  own  fame  to  a degree  almost  without 
example. 

The  duty  of  this  assembly  is  to  select  a pilot  for  a shorter 
course,  but  over  waters  which  are  never  smooth  and  often  dan- 
gerous. I regard  it  as  an  omen  of  encouragement,  that  the 
man  »to  whom,  with  general  accord,  the  Republican  party  is 
about  to  turn,  is  one  who  combines  in  his  character  the  elements 
of  stability  and  courage  which  make  the  successful  leader. 

I believe  that  politics  should  be  as  honest  as  the  church.  I 
believe  that  the  level  of  political  action  should  be  so  high  that 
corrupt  influences  can  neither  break  it  down  nor  defile  it.  But 
I believe  too,  that  honesty,  does  not  consist  in  profession  alone. 
Profession  without  fulfillment  is  as  dead  as  faith  without  works. 
That  man  makes  a grievous  blunder  who  believes  that  pretend- 
ing to  have  done  a thing  is  the  same  as  having  done  it.  What 
the  Republican  party  always  demands  is  one  who  believes  that 
performance  is  the  substance  and  profession  the  shadow;  that 
to  do  and  to  be  are  the  great  essentials  of  human  life,  and  that 
to  say  is  but  a speck  upon  the  moving  tide.  That  is  why  I have 
consented  to  present  to  you  the  name  which  will  now  receive 
your  compliment  and  later  your  support.  He  is  no  theorist, 
but  one  who  achieves.  He  does  not  proclaim  in  advance  his 
purposes,  but  the  effect  of  his  skill  has  been  written 
in  many  political  victories.  He  is  not  old  now,  nor  was  he 
ever  too  young  to  advocate  the  cause  with  which  for  many 
years  he  has  been  allied.  He  has  been  a Republican  through 
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days  and  nights  which  had  neither  sun  nor  moon.  When 
the  political  eclipse  appeared  complete  he  has  not  despaired. 
Wherever  the  standard  was,  was  the  only  place  to  search  for 
him.  And  all  this  time  he  has  not  only  maintained  the  faith, 
but  has  gloried  in  it.  I believe  in  that  kind  of  Republicanism. 
It  should  be  recognized  and  honored  where  honors  are  con- 
ferred. In  politics,  as  in  war,  leaders  should  be  taken  from 
those  whose  training  has  made  them  ready  and  equipped.  The 
man  who  in  many  doubtful  battles  has  carried  the  colors  to 
the  front,  should  not  be  forgotten  on  the  day  that  promotions 
are  bestowed. 

And  I would  not  forget  him  even  though  it  be  demanded  of 
me  by  all  the  men  on  earth  who  never  went  to  war. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  I present 
to  you  a man  who  has  carried  the  colors ; who  has  done  much 
and  received  little;  who  has  been  fearless,  constant  and  up- 
right; who  stands  as  a true  and  acceptable  type  of  the  living 
Republicanism  of  New  York;  who  on  many  fields  has  borne 
the  burden  of  the  party’s  conflicts  and  is  now  worthy  to  bear 
the  standard  of  the  party’s  faith. 

I present  to  you  as  a candidate  for  Governor  of  New  York, 
Benjamin  B.  Odell,  Jr. 


SPEECH  AT  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK, 
WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  io,  1900. 


Mr.  President , Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — Starting  right  may 
not  be  half  the  journey,  but  if  you  do  not  start  right  the 
journey  better  not  be  made  at  all.  It  does  not  make  so  much 
difference  where  you  are,  as  which  way  you  are  going.  One 
at  the  top  going  down  may  be  worse  off  than  one  at  the  bottom 
coming  up.  The  prudent  citizen  will  look  carefully  about  him 
and  determine  which  way  to  move  before  the  order  comes. 
He  is  now  master  of  the  situation.  Everything  is  in  his  hands 
except  the  issuing  of  the  order.  His  direction,  what  he  will 
take  or  leave,  what  army  he  will  join — all  these  things  he  shall 
determine  for  himself.  No  one  shall  decide  for  him  whether  he 
shall  move  on  and  up  in  the  great  and  broadening  career  which 
American  valor  and  American  statesmanship  have  opened,  or 
whether,  turning  in  his  tracks  and  dropping  his  gun  and  his 
flag,  he  shall  beat  an  ignominious  retreat.  Whichever  way  he 
goes  the  company  will  be  large.  Millions  are  going  forward, 
perpetuating  the  institutions  and  policies  which  have  made 
them  great,  and  fulfilling  at  any  cost  the  pledges  made  in  their 
name. 

And  millions  will  go  back,  unmindful  of  their  obligations, 
rejecting  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  led  by  the  ambitious 
or  the  disappointed,  they  will  wander  in  that  path  which,  if 
pursued  to  its  end,  will  lead  them  only  to  defeat. 

You  and  I are  going  with  one  or  the  other  of  those  armies, 
and  opportunities  like  this  may  help  us  to  determine  by  a com- 
parison of  views  whether  we  will  march  forward  to  the  melody 
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of  Hail  Columbia,  or  join  those  forces  now  staggering  back- 
ward to  the  guilty  strains  of  the  Rogues’  March. 

Perhaps  by  these  occasions  we  may  not  only  reaffirm  and 
strengthen  our  own  convictions,  but  may  gain  from  that  other 
army  some  honest  straggler  wandering  in  the  dark.  Whether 
we  gain  or  lose  by  it  we  are  bound  to  make  at  the  outset  a fair 
and  dispassionate  statement  of  the  people’s  present  situation,  the 
recent  causes  that  brought  them  here,  and  the  different  roads 
by  which  it  is  proposed  that  their  departure  shall  be  made. 

I shall  venture  no  farther  before  an  audience  like  this  than 
to  state  in  summary  those  events  which  during  the  last  few 
years  have  led  us  by  varying  steps  to  this  present  moment, 
when  the  American  star  is  the  clearest  in  the  heavens. 

It  was  only  eight  years  ago,  a time  so  short  that  those  then 
born  are  hardly  yet  beyond  their  infancy,  that  this  country  was 
reaping  the  richest  harvests  in  the  world.  The  policy  whose 
wisdom  many  years  had  demonstrated  seemed  secure,  and  on 
every  hand  appeared  the  signs  of  contentment  and  security. 
We  stood  then,  as  now,  at  the  close  of  a national  administra- 
tion. Without  warning  all  was  changed.  The  people  prosper- 
ing as  never  before,  growing  and  acquiring  with  a rapidity  that 
seemed  to  other  nations  like  a romance,  threw  their  prosperity 
to  the  winds  and  gave  the  order  for  retreat.  Few  have  forgot- 
ten the  story  of  the  next  four  years.  Fortunes  gathered  by 
industry  and  care,  were  swept  away,  business  fled  from  the 
streets  and  highways,  and  no  community  in  all  the  land  es- 
caped the  whirlwind  as  it  passed  along.  From  such  a blow  a 
weak  people  would  scarcely  have  recovered,  but  no  calamity 
seems  able  long  to  check  the  American  people  in  their  invincible 
career.  When  the  fall  of  ’96  came  round  and  reason  was  re- 
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stored,  capital,  emerging  from  its  cover,  and  labor,  returning 
from  its  long  stroll,  vied  with  each  other  to  restore  that  policy 
in  whose  overthrow  they  had  acquiesced.  With  the  restoration 
of  that  policy  came  the  return  of  business  and  the  whole 
country  resumed  its  work  with  the  vigor  of  a rebuilt  city. 
From  the  day  of  that  resumption  until  now  the  flood  of  busi- 
ness has  passed  all  previous  bounds.  Labor  is  engaged,  money 
has  left  the  bank  and  joining  hands  with  industry  the  two  have 
advanced  together  into  every  territory  known  to  man. 
Timidity  has  given  way  to  confidence.  The  sea  and  land  are 
covered  with  the  symbols  of  awakened  enterprise,  and  wealth 
and  industry,  in  harmonious  compact,  have  day  by  day  pushed 
farther  out  the  boundaries  of  activity.  To  meet  his  daily 
needs  no  longer  satisfies  the  Amercan’s  ambition,  but  schools 
and  churches,  libraries  and  halls  of  art  are  rising  everywhere 
as  monuments  to  his  genius  and  prosperity.  Never,  even  in 
this  country’s  marvelous  history,  have  the  benefits  of  peace 
been  more  general  and  abundant. 

But  not  alone  in  the  fruits  of  peace  do  the  glories  of  the 
present  time  appear.  Within  the  last  two  years  we  have  en- 
countered the  perils  of  war,  and  through  that  supreme  and 
fiery  test  we  marched  with  such  strength  and  courage  that  the 
praises  of  American  arms  are  nnging  round  the  world. 

And  at  this  momentous  point  in  their  career  the  American 
people  are  now  standing.  They  have  reached  the  time  when 
the  commission  issued  four  years  ago  to  the  Republican  party 
is  about  to  expire,  and  they  must  determine  whether  it  shall  be 
extended  or  revoked.  In  their  deliberations  they  must  not  for- 
get that  all  the  grand  results  I have  described  did  not  come 
about  by  chance ; neither  were  they  foreordained. 
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The  benefits  of  society  and  government  do  not  descend  from 
the  clouds  like  rain,  but  rather  like  the  products  of  the  earth, 
they  spring  and  grow  bv  toil  and  thoughtful  purpose. 

There  was  noithing  here  in  ’96  that  was  not  here  in  ’92  and 
yet  the  last  administration  was  to  this  like  the  desert  to  the 
fertile  plain.  What  made  the  change?  It  did  not  come  by 
accident.  It  came  through  the  restoration  of  that  policy  which 
lifted  men  from  their  backs  and  put  them  on  their  feet.  It  came 
through  that  confidence  which  aroused  and  inspired  the  whole 
country  when  it  saw  one  man  enter  Washington  who  believed 
and  acted  and  expressed  the  highest  purposes  of  his  country- 
men, and  another  man  retire  who  knew  not  what  he  thought, 
but  blundered  as  he  went.  And  since  that  day  no  reasonable 
hope  which  then  sprung  up,  no  honest  enterprise  embarked 
upon,  has  failed  to  feel  the  steady,  helpful  influence  of  the 
national  policy. 

But  there  is  a kind  of  human  disposition  which  seems,  when 
it  is  prosperous,  to  forget  when  it  was  not ; to  see  in  the  things 
it  has,  a smaller  value  than  in  the  things  it  covets ; to  seek  and 
magnify  small  misfortunes,  even  though  the  searcher  be  loaded 
with  advantages  for  which  he  never  dared  to  pray.  This  dis- 
position is  now  abroad  with  four  complaints  against  the  na- 
tional administration ; the  Philippine  war,  the  American  trusits, 
the  limited  coinage  of  silver  and  the  undue  power  of  the  Courts. 
But  before  he  inflicts  a penalty  or  withdraws  his  support,  he 
should  first  fix  the  responsibility,  and  a glance  at  the  recent  past 
will  show  that  for  the  origin  of  the  war  now  in  progress  the 
present  administration  is  not  to  blame.  In  the  spring  of  1898 
the  war  feeling  in  this  country  was  well  nigh  universal.  It 
spread  through  all  the  cities,  through  all  the  villages  and  out 
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to  the  sedate  and  quiet  farms,  and  no  class  or  condition  was 
free  from  its  impetuous  fire.  The  flag  had  been  defied,  the 
Maine  had  been  sunk,  and  the  cry  went  through  the  country, 
like  the  flash  of  lightning,  to  avenge  the  American  sailors  who 
slept  in  the  harbor  of  Havana.  In  the  midst  of  that  memor- 
able excitement  there  was  hardly  one  who  reckoned  up  the  cost 
of  the  revenge  which  he  demanded,  or  followed  .through  to  the 
end  the  frightful  possibilities  of  war.  There  is  no  influence  that 
sobers  the  judgment  and  restrains  the  ardor  like  the  knowledge 
of  responsibility.  Those  who  believe  their  own  duty  is  dis- 
charged when  a task  is  begun  will  act  with  greater  haste  than 
those  who  must  carry  that  task  to  its  completion.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  states,  standing  at  the  spot  where  all  the  tor- 
rents gathered,  resisting  greater  pressure  than  any  President, 
save  one,  had  ever  done  before,  exhibited  a power  of  self-com- 
mand, a clear  and  accurate  conception  of  his  duty,  which  will 
place  him  among  the  greatest  of  the  country’s  Presidents. 

The  denunciations  heaped  upon  him  then  for  not  beginning 
unprepared  a war  with  Spain  were  no  less  terrific  than  those 
wrhich  shower  upon  him  now  for  not  receding  from  the  compli- 
cations which  that  war  entailed.  He  would  have  been  guilty 
had  he  yielded  then;  he  would  be  no  less  guilty  if  he  yielded 
now.  The  policies  of  government  musit  be  determined,  not  at 
the  curbstone,  but  at  the  council  table.  The  war  with  Spain 
was  the  beginning;  the  war  with  the  Philippines  is  the  end,  but 
both  are  inseparable  parts  of  that  policy  to  which  the  American 
people  have  pledged  their  sacred  honor,  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  will  keep  the  pledge.  There  has  been  no  step 
in  all  the  struggle  that  has  not  been,  as  far  as  safety  would 
allow,  submitted  to  the  knowledge  of  the  people,  and  the 
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present  conduct  of  the  war  is  in  complete  accord  with  the 
people’s  latest  manifesto,  delivered  through  their  representa- 
tives in  Congress,  when  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain  was 
ratified. 

That  treaty  said : “Spain  cedes  to  the  United  States  the 
archipelago  known  as  the  Philippine  Islands,”  and  it  also  said : 
“The  United  States  will  pay  to  Spain  the  sum  of  twenty  mil- 
lion dollars,”  and  that  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Senate,  and 
that  twenty  millions  was  voted  by  the  House  and  paid,  and 
those  islands  then  became  and  are  the  property  of  the  United 
States.  Was  it  intended  by  that  treaty  that  this  government 
should  then  withdraw  from  the  islands  it  had  acquired  and 
leave  them  in  chaos  and  insurrection?  No  one  so  construed 
it  then,  no  one  so  construes  it  now,  and  whatever  you  may 
think  of  your  present  complications,  you  are  bound  by  every 
step  in  the  controversy  to  stand  your  ground.  War  is  not  a 
holiday  to  be  begun  and  ended  as  fancy  or  convenience  may 
decide.  It  contains  the  gravest  possibilities  known  in  human 
affairs.  Those  who  enter  it  must  be  prepared  either  for  defeat 
or  victory,  for  loss  or  conquest,  and  as  they  must  bear  the 
humiliation  of  defeat  and  loss,  so  must  they  also  bear  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  victory.  We  are  in  our  present  position  be- 
cause our  own  performances  and  the  uncontrollable  tide  of 
human  events  have  swept  us  there.  We  shall  deal  with  -that 
position  in  a spirit  of  fairness  and  liberality,  but  there  will  be 
nowhere  in  it  the  element  of  cowardice  or  evasion.  We  have 
clothed  the  President  with  the  power  ito  carry  out  our  desires, 
and  he  has  so  far  acted  within  the  spirit  of  his  commission. 
His  own  purposes  were  expressed  when  in  1899  he  said  : “They 
will  not  be  governed  as  vassals  or  serfs  or  slaves ; they  will  be 
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given  a government  regulated  by  law,  honestly  administered, 
without  oppressing  exactions,  taxation  without  tyranny,  justice 
without  bribe,  education  without  distinction  of  social  position 
and  freedom  of  religious  worship.” 

The  purpose  of  the  President  is  the  purpose  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  These  islands  have  come  to  us  by  the  rights  and 
fortunes  of  war.  They  are  ours  by  every  creed  known  to  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  world,  and  yet  the  American  people  are 
great  enough  to  know  that  although  there  is  glory  in  conquest, 
there  is  moral  grandeur  in  justice. 

What  has  been  and  is  the  attitude  of  the  Democratic  party 
upon  this  important  question?  If  that  attitude  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  its  acts,  that  party  should  now  approve  the  policy  of 
the  administration.  When  the  Spanish  treaty  was  before  the 
Senate  in  February  of  last  year,  it  was  voted  for  by  eighteen 
Democrats  and  Populists,  without  whose  aid  it  could  never 
have  been  passed.  This  aid  was  rendered  under  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Bryan,  who  then  publicly  gave  it  and  has  since  publicly 
proclaimed  it.  And  yet  at  the  very  time  that  that  advice  was 
given  and  those  Democratic  votes  were  cast,  the  war  in  the 
Philippines  had  already  begun.  And  when  the  twenty  millions, 
which  the  treaty  had  provided  should  be  paid  to  Spain  was  voted 
by  the  House  of  representatives,  with  the  aid  of  fifty  Bryan 
votes,  that  war  was  open  and  defiant,  and  has  continued 
to  this  day.  What  was  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Bryan’s  aid  and  the 
votes  of  his  friends?  Did  they  mean  to  acquire  land  and  flee 
from  it  under  fire?  Did  they  mean  to  grant  independence  to 
American  possessions  which  were  in  open  rebellion  against  the 
American  flag?  Did  they  mean  to  purchase  an  insurrection  in 
order  that  they  might  yield  to  it?  There  is  no  such  intention 
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among  the  reasonable  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  whait  they 
did.  They  saw  and  knew  the  crisis,  and  their  patriotism  then 
had  not  yet  fallen  under  the  political  needs  of  a Presidential 
year.  I prefer  to  .trust  the  conduct  of  this  war  to  those  who, 
realizing  the  solemnity  of  national  obligations,  will  stand  by 
them  every  year,  rather  than  to  those  who,  for  poltical 
advantage,  will  run  from  .the  difficulties  they  have  helped  to 
create  and  repudiate  the  obligations  they  have  helped  to  assume. 

But  there  is  another  problem  in  the  foreground  this  year, 
brought  there  in  the  Democratic  hope  that  by  violent  denuncia- 
tion of  others  the  people  may  be  led  to  adopt  this  new  prophet 
from  Nebraska  as  the  Savior  of  all  the  states.  That  problem 
is  commonly  known  as  the  question  of  trusts.  The  difference 
between  the  positions  of  the  two  parties  seems  to  be  largely  one 
of  statement.  It  springs,  I fancy  from  the  Republican  habit 
of  saying  exactly  what  is  meant  and  from  the  Democratic  habit 
of  saying  more.  If  this  were  the  first  time  the  two  parties  had 
ever  appeared  in  this  country  there  might  be  a danger  that  the 
people  would  be  misled,  because  when  a new  man  or  a new 
party  arises  the  people  are  too  apt  to  accept  a great  promise  as 
a great  deed,  and  to  regard  the  vocative  man  as  the  one  most 
likely  to  be  right.  But  ithat  danger  does  not  now  exist.  The 
two  chief  political  parties  have  been  in  this  country  many 
years.  Their  platforms  have  been  stated  in  many  forums,  and 
each  has  had  its  turn  in  the  direction  of  public  affairs.  Their 
past  history  is  known  and  well  remembered,  and  from  iit  the 
people  have  learned  to  believe  that  the  Republicans  will  carry 
out  their  pledges,  and  to  hope  that  the  Democrats  will  not. 

It  is  true  thait  many  now  desiring  the  election  of  Mr.  Bryan 
are  his  apologists  rather  than  his  advocates.  They  profess  to 
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believe  that  he  would  not  do  the  things  he  claims  he  would,  and 
that  if  in  fact  he  made  the  attempt  some  way  would  be  found 
to  prevent  him.  This  kind  of  support  springs  from  those  who 
would  rather  do  a thing  poorly  themselves  than  to  have  it 
done  well  by  others.  We  now  have  the  spectacle  of  a great 
political  party  struggling  to  regain  power  by  some  of  its  mem- 
bers declaring  that  the  others  are  not  as  untrustworthy  as  they 
claim  .to  be.  Before  this  plea  will  succeed  the  memory  of  the 
last  fifty  years  must  be  effaced.  There  is  a deep  conviction 
in  the  public  mind  that  the  Democratic  party  is  even  worse  than 
it  formerly  was.  It  used  to  be  consistent,  but  that  trait  is  no 
longer  on  the  list;  it  used  to  be  courageous,  but  that  word  has 
been  rubbed  out  and  expedient  written  in  its  place.  It  used  to 
go  wrong,  believing  itself  to  be  right,  but  now  it  needs  no  other 
reason  for  being  wrong  except  that  it  always  has  been.  It 
claims  to  be  against  monopolies  and  combinations  to  restrain 
trade  and  raise  prices.  I hope  it  is,  for  then  it  would  be  right 
upon  at  least  one  important  proposition.  Such  a position 
would  not  only  make  the  two  parties  a unit  in  that  respect,  but 
it  might  lead  the  Democratic  party,  having  once  been  right,  to 
try  some  time  the  experience  again.  But  why  should  .that 
party  in  declaring  its  own  view  misrepresent  the  position  of  its 
adversaries  upon  the  same  question?  The  Republican  policy 
in  this  regard  was  adopted  years  ago,  and  placed  that  party 
in  open  hostility  to  this  dangerous  evil.  In  1890  a Republi- 
can Congress  passed,  and  a Republican  President  signed  an 
anti-trust  law,  the  only  effective  legislation  ever  passed  by 
Congress  to  that  end.  Different  states  with  Republican  Legis- 
latures following  that  lead  have  passed  statutes  with  a similar 
purpose.  In  the  last  session  of  Congress  a joint  resolution  was 
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offered  to  the  House  providing  for  a constitutional  amendment 
giving  Congress  authority  over  the  Trusts.  The  Republicans 
voted  almost  solidly  for  it,  and  the  Democrats  almost  solidly 
against  it,  and  it  was  defeated.  And  this  policy  has  been  stead- 
ily pursued  by  the  Republican  party  up  to  its  last  distinct  and 
unequivocal  declaration  in  the  Philadelphia  platform.  Mr. 
Bryan's  party  makes  the  claim  that  it  alone  is  the  relentless 
enemy  of  the  unholy  Trust,  and  the  watchful  champion  of  the 
people's  rights. 

Mr.  President,  I shall  not  discuss  at  length  ithe  two  remain- 
ing issues  of  unlimited  silver  coinage  and  the  assault  upon  the 
courts.  Before  a New  York  audience  these  issues  will  hardly 
show  their  heads.  If  Mr.  Bryan  should  honor  this  common- 
wealth with  a flying  visit,  he  will  pay  these  subjects  hardly  (the 
“cold  respect  of  a passing  glance."  He  knows  that  unlimited 
coinage  at  16  to  i is  desired  only  by  those  who  have  silver  to 
sell,  and  by  those  who  would  convert  their  dreams  instead  of 
their  labor,  into  current  money.  These  classes  in  this  stafte  are 
small,  while  the  vast  majority  know  that  the  basis  of  value  is 
labor,  and  that  whenever  any  commodity  is  exalted  above  its 
due,  labor  in  its  struggle  with  that  commodity  always  has  'the 
short  end  of  the  beam.  And  they  know,  too,  that  wherever 
that  commodity  is  so  exalted  there  will  iit  gather  from  every 
quarter,  because  everything  in  the  world  seeks  the  place  where 
most  is  to  be  had  for  .the  least  to  be  given. 

This  country  has  not  the  power  ito  overcome  the  natural 
order,  and  to  maintain  values  which  every  leading  nation  in 
the  world  repudiates.  It  refused  to  make  the  trial  in  1896, 
and  I believe  its  purpose  has  not  changed. 
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And  if  the  people  will  not  degrade  their  money,  ithey  will 
not  degrade  their  courts,  for  they  know  that  while  a cheap  and 
shifting  currency  would  destroy  their  business  and  their  credit, 
that  a successful  assault  upon  the  tribunals  of  justice  would 
destroy  the  government  itself. 

These  last  two  ragged  issues  are  not  suited  to  this  longitude, 
and  I prophesy  they  are  now'  making  their  last  dejeoted  and 
unwelcome  journey  along  the  political  highways  of  this  state. 

In  the  general  survey  in  which  the  people  are  now 
engaged  they  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  central  figures 
in  the  controversy.  The  principles  which  underlie  a cause 
are  not  alone  to  be  considered,  but  the  men  who  have  been 
chosen  as  the  leading  exponents  of  those  principles  are  them- 
selves the  objects  of  public  scrutiny.  When  the  candidates 
come  forward  the  discriminating  sense  of  the  American  people 
will  not  be  misled.  They  will  see  at  the  head  of  one  party  a 
character  rounded  and  developed  by  years  of  study  and  experi- 
ence, thoughtful  even  in  times  of  excitement,  resolute  of  pur- 
pose, the  willing  servant  of  the  people,  but  the  master  of  him- 
self and  his  surroundings.  They  will  see  in  William  McKinley 
a figure  worthy  to  represent  a party  of  determined  purpose  and 
consistent,  splendid  past;  worthy  to  carry  forward  the  vast 
enterprises  of  a people  whose  courage,  intelligence  and  human- 
ity are  raising  them  steadily  in  the  estimation  of  the  world. 

They  will  see  at  the  head  of  the  other  party  a new  and  un- 
trained leader,  the  advocate  of  policies  already  tried  and  re- 
jected, or  too  dangerous  to  be  tried  at  all.  They  will  see  in 
William  J.  Bryan  the  eager  representative  of  that  party  which 
at  this  minute  is  shifting  its  sails  to  catch  the  wind,  and  whose 
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supremacy  in  national  affairs  has  always  been  preceded  by 
glowing  promises  and  followed  by  confusion. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  the  custom,  when  grave  issues 
are  at  stake,  to  address  some  special  appeal  to  those  younger 
citizens  about  to  embark  upon  their  political  careers.  I have 
observed  that  that  custom  still  prevails,  and  that  a few  days 
ago  a distinguished  Democrat,  residing  in  this  city,  delivered 
a short  address  to  young  Americans,  setting  forth  their  duties 
in  the  pending  controversy.  That  appeal  was  based  on  the 
Democratic  platform.  No  solicitude  can  exceed  my  own  that 
the  young  shall  select  at  the  beginning  of  their  careers  that 
path  that  shall  lead  them  to  happiness,  emoluments  and  honor. 
But  I confess  that  I embrace  in  my  .solicitude  a larger  portion 
of  the  human  race  than  is  represented  by  the  young.  It  is  not 
youth  alone  that  impresses  me,  nor  do  I believe  that  all  the  bene- 
fits of  the  world  were  intended  for  that  joyful  period.  When 
strength  and  vigor  and  hopefulness  abound,  they  make  all  other 
attributes  attend  their  way.  And  only  that  society  is  just,  and 
only  that  government  is  great  which  throws  an  equal  shield 
over  every  age  and  circumstance.  Youth  is  a period  of  ac- 
cumulation, but  old  age  is  a period  of  need,  and  he  who  has 
gathered  by  industry  and  care  should  have  the  same  protec- 
tion accorded  him  that  shelters  those  just  starting  in  the  race. 
The  lonesomest  hour  and  the  longest  shadows  are  at  sundown. 
And  so  in  human  life  the  most  dependent  hour  is  not  when  the 
springs  of  youth  are  full,  but  rather  when  old  age,  bereft  of 
youth’s  associations,  still  moves  slowly  forward  unattended. 
You  must  not  tear  the  dollar  of  old  age  in  two,  even  though 
youth  is  to  receive  the  separated  half.  The  man  who  earned  a 
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hundred  cents  fifty  years  ago  should  not  be  robbed  of  half  of 
it  today. 

Your  courts  of  justice,  those  impartial  arbiters,  which 
neither  youth  nor  age  can  swerve,  should  not  be  overthrown 
by  passions’  ignorant  assault,  nor  made  the  servants  of  am- 
bition. The  Judge’s  seat  has  been  the  place  where  power  has 
been  safely  lodged  and  universal  confidence  bestowed,  and  so 
it  should  remain.  The  young  men  of  this  country  will  not  al- 
ways retain  their  youth,  but  let  us  hope  their  honor  will  never 
depart,  and  an  appeal  to  them,  based  upon  the  betrayal  of  itheir 
country’s  pledges,  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  property  and  an 
assault  upon  the  unsullied  honor  of  the  bench,  should  wake  the 
resentment  of  every  American  youth  and  shower  upon  the 
heads  of  those  so  wickedly  maligning  him,  the  fire  of  indigna- 
tion and  rebuke.  This  is  not  a land  where  youth  and  opportun- 
ity shall  pass  away  together,  for  if  they  do,  a third  companion, 
hope,  will  move  silently  by  their  side,  and  with  these  ithree 
gone,  your  wealth,  although  remaining,  will  be  as  vain  as  the 
expansive  sea  when  your  ships  and  mariners  have  gone  down. 
This  is  not  a land  where  youth  shall  profit  at  the  expense  of 
age,  but  rather  where  both,  with  equal  rights,  in  mutual  re- 
spect and  helpfulness,  shall  each  enjoy  the  bounty  he  has 
earned. 

The  American  people  will  never  forget  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
today  that  iit  was  yesterday  that  made  them  great.  They  will 
never  under  any  form  of  madness  sacrifice  the  rights  of  those 
who  have,  to  the  desire  either  old  or  young,  of  those  who 
struggle  to  acquire.  The  Republican  party  appeals  to  every 
class  and  every  age,  extending  not  only  to  the  young  the 
highest  possibilities  of  wealth  and  honor,  but  pledging  to  ma- 
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turer  years  the  enjoyment  of  their  honest  gains  in  just  and 
permanent  security. 

Mr.  President,  I continue  in  the  unshaken  faith  that  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans,  still  adhering  to  that  love  of 
justice,  without  which  no  people  can  be  permanently  great,  will 
turn  again  as  they  have  so  often  done  before,  to  that  party 
which  has  carried  the  fortunes  of  this  republic  to  the  very  crest 
of  fame  and  power. 


SPEECH  AT  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y.,  OCTOBER  25,  1900. 

Mr.  President , Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — The  purpose  of  the 
Bryan  party  this  fall  is  to  keep  the  real  issues  in  the  back- 
ground, and  the  bogus  issues  in  the  front.  There  is  more  in- 
telligence in  marshaling  these  issues  than  there  was  in  framing 
them.  The  chief  purposes  are  to  bring  about  Free  Trade,  Free 
Silver,  and  to  hamstring  the  courts.  To  these  three  the  Demo- 
cratic party  is  unequivocally  committed,  but  they  have  been 
too  much  in  view  either  to  arouse  enthusiasm  or  escape  distrust. 

They  are  therefore  ordered  to  the  rear  for  the  present,  and 
high  sounding  titles  have  been  substituted  in  their  place.  Anti- 
imperialism is  not  an  issue,  it  is  only  a phrase.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  attempts  to  conceal  the  things  in  which  it  believes 
by  shaking  in  the  faces  of  the  American  people  scarecrows  in 
which  no  one  believes.  That  kind  of  campaigning  is  more 
cunning  than  sincere,  but  it  will  meet  the  same  fate  which 
ought  to  overtake  any  campaign  which  is  not  fought  upon 
honest  lines.  When  the  music  and  firing  stop  next  month  and 
the  field  is  surveyed  it  will  be  found  that  the  people  have  not 
aimed  at  the  scarecrows  at  all,  but  have  shot  straight  at  the 
real  dangers  and  dropped  them  in  their  tracks. 

The  shattered  and  unhorsed  figure  of  Mr.  Bryan  will  be 
carefully  removed,  the  country  and  »the  flag,  still  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Republican  party,  will  move  forward  in  their 
great  destiny,  and  the  Democratic  dreams  of  empire  will  have 
passed  away. 

This  will  be  a merited  result,  for  the  hopes  of  every  fair  man 
are  always  on  the  side  of  the  fair  fighter.  Among  all  the 
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charges  that  have  been  made  against  the  Republican  party  in 
the  last  forty  years,  this  charge  at  least  has  never  yet  been 
framed,  that  it  did  not  say  what  it  meant  and  stand  by  it  and 
take  the  consequences.  Its  policies  have  been  as  broad  as  the 
country.  What  it  pretended  to  believe  in  the  East  it  has  boldly 
proclaimed  in  the  West.  No  limitations  of  geography  have 
made  it  ashamed  or  afraid.  Whatever  its  platform  contained 
it  has  advocated  and  defended  in  every  state  in  the  Union. 
There  could  be  no  greater  contrast  than  that  now  presented  by 
its  adversaries. 

The  doctrine  of  Free  Silver,  which  has  pelted  the  West  with 
the  fury  of  a hailstorm,  slowly  subsides  on  its  passage  toward 
the  East  till  the  last  echo  dies  away  on  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  There  a new  relay  must  be  harnessed  and  a new 
cry  must  be  raised.  Imperialism  is  substituted  for  Free  Silver, 
and  the  army  of  political  ragamuffins,  with  Bryan  at  its  head, 
hobbles  on  toward  the  “enemy’s  country.”  They  do  not  be- 
lieve that  imperialism  is  among  the  intentions  or  the  dangers  of 
the  people  of  this  country.  Every  step  in  the  past,  every 
present  impulse,  every  hope  for  the  future,  are  guarantees  that 
they  will  not  deviate  from  the  path  which  they  have  so  long 
followed,  to  the  admiration  and  envy  of  the  human  race. 
Every  American  knows  too  well  the  blessings  of  a republic,  and 
many  naturalized  Americans  know  too  well  the  sorrows  of  an 
empire. 

Whenever  a Court  pronounces  judgment  that  the  culprit 
would  evade  he  always  hopes  and  is  apt  to  claim  that  the  Court 
had  not  jurisdiction.  Whenever  the  American  people  have 
taken  a step  that  the  Democratic  party  did  not  approve  they 
have  raised  the  cry  that  the  act  was  beyond  the  Constitution. 
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They  have  raised  it  now  in  answer  to  the  Philippine  policy  of 
the  government.  There  is  no  strength  in  that  contention,  and 
it  is  hard  to  believe  it  is  sincere.  Above  and  independent  of 
the  Constitution,  every  man  and  every  nation  has  the  right  of 
self-defense,  and  flowing  from  that  right  is  the  duty  to  acquire 
and  hold  every  advantage  which  may  in  the  future  make  that 
right  the  more  easily  maintained,  and  the  more  generally  re- 
spected. But  the  Constitution  itself  does  not  allow  this  ques- 
tion to  be  obscured  in  doubt.  That  instrument  says  that  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  “to  provide  for  the  common  defense 
and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States;”  that  it  may  “declare 
war,  and  make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water 
that  it  may  “raise  and  support  armies.”  It  also  declares  that 
the  President,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  have  power 
“to  make  treaties;”  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
shall  extend  to  all  cases  arising  under  treaties  which  have  been 
made  by  the  United  States ; that  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respect- 
ing the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  and  finally,  that  this  Constitution  and  the  laws  which 
shall  be  made  pursuant  to  it,  and  all  treaties  made  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land. 

There  is  the  power  to  declare  war,  to  raise  and  support 
armies,  to  make  laws  governing  the  territory  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  and  to  make  treaties  which,  even  to  the  extent 
of  the  Constitution  itself,  “shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land.”  No  implied  power  beyond  the  express  language  of  this 
fundamental  charter  is  necessary  to  uphold  the  entire  policy  of 
the  government  in  the  Philippines.  But  if  such  implied  power 
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were  necessary,  it  flows  naturally  from  that  distinctly  con- 
ferred. The  Constitution  is  not  intended  to  cover  the  minute 
details  of  national  action,  but  within  its  broad  and  general 
powers  is  included  every  act  which  the  exercise  of  those  powers 
makes  natural  or  necessary.  Congress  has  a right  to  declare 
war  and  to  carry  it  on,  the  President  and  Senate  have  a right 
to  make  treaties,  the  Supreme  Court  has  jurisdiction  to  con- 
strue them,  and  such  treaties  when  made  are  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land.  When  war  is  entered  upon,  no  one  can  foresee  the 
end.  It  may  be  carried  on  either  on  our  own  territory  or  upon 
the  territory  of  our  enemies  in  the  remotest  quarters  of  the 
world.  But  the  quality  of  proximity  or  remoteness  has  not  a 
shadow  of  significance.  The  advantage  accruing  to  American 
armies  in  any  conflict  is  to  be  maintained,  no  matter  where  that 
conflict  has  been  waged.  The  benefits  of  an  engagement  in 
Manila  Bay  are  no  more  to  be  sacrificed  or  thrown  away  than 
similar  benefits  gained  off  Sandy  Hook.  A contest  which  means 
the  destruction  of  thousands  of  human  lives,  the  waste  of  mil- 
lions of  treasure,  the  burdening  of  the  future  with  sometimes 
hopeless  debt,  the  hazard  of  defeat  and  humiliation,  and  per- 
haps the  destruction  of  independence  itself,  is  not  followed  by 
the  restoration  to  the  vanquished  party  of  all  that  has  been 
gained  by  that  infinite  sacrifice.  War  is  intended  not  only  for 
a nation’s  present  protection,  but  to  insure  its  safety  in  the 
future.  And  what  insane  imagination  would  contend  that  all 
the  fruits  of  victory  were  to  be  returned  to  an  offending  and 
defeated  nation,  to  fortify  and  equip  her  for  a second  conflict? 
The  Philippine  Islands  have  passed  by  the  laws  of  war  from 
the  losing  to  the  victorious  nation.  The  same  Constitution 
which  empowered  the  declaration  of  war,  the  raising  of  armies 
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and  the  prosecution  of  the  conflict,  has  also  empowered  by 
every  reasonable  law  of  interpretation  the  retention  at  the  close 
of  that  war  of  all  its  legitimate  fruits.  The  advantages  which 
Spain  should  cede,  and  this  government  should  have,  have  been 
declared  under  the  solemn  compact  of  both  governments.  The 
Philippines  will  not  be  returned  to  Spain ; they  will  not  be  cut 
loose  to  drift  on  the  sea  of  international  controversy  a prize 
and  temptation  for  other  nations,  in  their  greed  for  territory 
or  power.  They  will  be  given  a just  and  enlightened  govern- 
ment with  all  the  rights  which  such  a government  affords,  and 
in  the  enjoyment  of  those  rights  so  long  as  our  present  obliga- 
tions last,  the  American  people  will  defend  them. 

This  recent  profound  and  active  Democratic  interest  in  the 
colored  citizens  of  the  Philippines  suggests  a strange  anomaly 
in  the  Democratic  character.  We  all  remember  that  this  same 
sacred  Constitution  whose  mantle  is  now  so  affectionately 
spread  over  the  colored  natives  of  the  Philippines  was  twice 
amended  in  order  to  save  from  the  outrage  of  Democratic 
hands  the  colored  natives  of  the  United  States. 

If  that  party  had  been  in  the  past  as  solicitous  for  the  liberties 
of  the  peaceful  southern  negro  as  it  now  is  for  the  rights  of  the 
rebellious  Philippine  barbarian,  the  most  disgraceful  chapter  in 
American  politics  would  never  have  been  written  in  negro 
blood.  Even  the  amended  Constitution,  which  in  just  and  im- 
mortal words  guarantees  the  rights  of  the  negro,  has  been 
powerless  even  within  our  own  borders  to  secure  to  that 
wronged  and  suffering  race  half  the  rights  which  the  Demo- 
cratic party  has  injected  into  that  instrument  in  behalf  of  the 
naked  and  uncivilized  alien.  The  same  hand  that  would  now 
stultify  the  Constitution  to  protect  the  Philippine  savage  has 
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raped  it  many  a time  to  degrade  the  American  negro.  Those 
islands  will  not  be  surrendered  upon  .the  demand  of  enemies, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  and  the  rights  of  the  Southern  negro 
will  never  be  relinquished  until  the  last  spark  of  independence 
has  been  quenched  and  the  last  lantern  has  been  hung  out  in 
the  belfry. 

But,  Mr.  President,  this  doctrine  of  the  Philippine  advocate 
in  America  is  not  sincere.  It  is  but  a poor  disguise,  draped 
before  the  real  and  dangerous  doctrines  for  which  the  Demo- 
cratic party  stands.  Does  any  one  suppose  that  the  Free  Trade 
purposes  of  that  party  have  become  exitinct  ? It  was  only  eight 
years  ago  that  that  party  returned  to  power  upon  that  very 
platform.  It  was  only  four  years  ago  that  .the  great  apostle  of 
that  doctrine  was  left  in  Princeton  when  the  tide  went  out. 
And  to  that  doctrine  the  Democratic  party  stands  as  completely 
tied  today  as  it  did  when  it  believed  it  was  a winning  cry.  The 
uproar  which  now  fills  this  country  from  end  to  end 
has  far  less  anxiety  for  free  men  in  the  Philippines  than  it  has 
for  Free  Trade  in  America.  Thajt  doctrine  is  not  dead,  but 
sleeping,  and  with  the  American  people  off  their  guard  will 
spring  to  its  feet  with  all  the  destructive  power  it  has  wielded 
in  times  gone  by.  It  passes  human  understanding  that  Free 
Trade,  so  ruinous  to  every  American  industry  and  interest, 
should  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  doctrine  of  Free  Silver,  and 
both  be  advocated  by  the  same  party  at  the  same  time.  Free 
Trade  would  reduce  the  workman’s  wages,  as  it  has  always 
done  the  world  over;  Free  Silver  would  pay  even  those  wages 
at  half  rates,  and  these  two  would  increase  nothing  except  the 
army  of  idleness.  And  yet  American  men  and  women,  who 
earn  their  bread,  their  homes  and  their  educations  by  honorable 
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toil,  are  asked  to  accept  these  monstrous  twins  thrust  upon 
them  by  a party  which  dares  not  speak  of  one  of  them  at  all 
and  speaks  of  the  other  only  under  its  breath.  And  as  if  to 
make  the  prospect  of  destruction  and  perfidy  more  revolting 
this  same  party  agrees  that  if  the  people  will  accept  the  first 
two  ruinous  doctrines,  a third  and  worse  shall  be  added  in  an 
assault  upon  the  courts. 

And  this  is  the  party,  and  this  is  its  platform,  which  now, 
crossing  itself  before  the  statue  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  accosts 
the  American  citizen  on  the  way  to  his  business  or  his  family, 
and  demands  that  that  citizen  place  in  its  unworthy  hands  all 
the  sacred  interests  of  his  present  and  his  future.  That  demand 
will  never  be  granted.  The  basis  of  the  American  character  is 
thoughtful,  conservative  and  self-respecting.  It  has  not  only 
high  ambitions  for  the  future,  but  vivid  recollections  of  the 
past.  It  remembers  the  administrations  of  Benjamin  Harrison 
and  William  McKinley  with  gratitude  and  respect,  but  it  also 
remembers  the  administration  of  Grover  Cleveland  with  morti- 
fication and  regret. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  seem  as  though  state  issues  hardly 
need  to  be  discussed.  Late  years  they  have  been  presented  by 
object  lessons  which  are  leaving  impressions  on  the  public 
mind  as  fixed  as  though  they  had  been  pricked  there  with  in- 
delible pencil.  This  has  been  done  by  a process  which  has  at 
the  same  time  aroused  public  indignation  and  lifted  interests 
which  have  long  been  held  as  local  and  restricted  up  to  a plane 
which  may  demand  the  attention  of  the  entire  state.  Local 
self-government  is  not  an  absolute  right.  It  is  only  a conces- 
sion made  by  the  whole  to  that  part  whose  special  knowledge 
and  interest  are  expected  to  produce  a better  government  -than 
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would  be  afforded  by  those  at  longer  range.  Whenever  the 
management  of  the  smaller  territory  violates  the  rights  of 
society  at  large,  or  shocks  the  public  conscience,  the  right  of 
local  self-government  is  thereby  destroyed.  A perfect  ad- 
ministration has  not  yet  existed.  Their  merits  and  their  vices 
are  relative,  and  fair-minded  citizens,  familiar  with  both,  will 
place  the  Republican  administration  of  the  state  incomparably 
above  the  Tammany  administration  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
In  the  state  the  tax  rate  is  the  lowest  but  one  in  over  forty 
years ; in  the  city  the  highest  in  nearly  twenty.  Blit  to  my  mind 
a tax  rate  has  not  the  significance  which  it  has  to  many.  The 
price  paid  determines  nothing  without  an  examination  of  the 
value  received.  An  administration  should  be  measured  by  its  re- 
sults, its  integrity,  the  benefits  enjoyed,  and  never  solely  by  its 
expense.  Measured  even  by  .this  generous  rule,  the  Tammany 
government  in  New  York  is  condemned  by  almost  unanimous 
verdict.  The  city  itself  is  the  object  of  universal  pride;  its 
government  the  object  of  universal  condemnation.  Its  energies 
are  spent,  not  to  serve  the  public  good,  but  to  shield  itself  from 
public  trial.  It  has  been,  not  the  fearless  guardian  of  the  in- 
terests trusted  to  it,  but  the  skulker  burying  those  interests  at 
night  in  the  corner  of  its  own  cellar.  The  government  which 
now  dominates  and  terrifies  the  city  should  not  be  extended 
through  the  state.  That  government  deserves  not  an  exten- 
sion, but  a check,  and  until  the  people  in  the  city  itself  can 
emancipate  themselves,  they  should  not  be  denied  the  saving  re- 
straints of  Republican  administration  at  Albany. 

The  contest  in  this  state  is  between  Tammany  Hall  on  one 
hand  and  decent  government  on  the  other.  Tammany  means 
in  the  state  all  and  more  than  Bryan  ism  means  in  the  country, 
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for  it  stands  for  all  the  heresies  of  Bryanism,  and  it  adds  the 
infamy  of  individual  dishonor. 

No  greater  contrast  has  ever  been  presented  in  this  country 
than  arises  now  between  the  contending  purposes  of  the  two 
great  parties.  The  Democratic  motto  is,  give  the  young  man 
a chance  and  let  the  public  look  out  for  itself ; the  Republican 
motto,  be  faithful  to  the  public  interests  and  give  every  man 
a chance. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  higher  type  of  American  character 
than  is  represented  by  the  citizens  of  New  York,  and  until  their 
ambition  and  pride  are  both  asleep  and  their  memory  has  failed, 
they  will  never  consent  to  turn  this  country  over  to  the  in- 
sanities of  Bryanism  nor  this  state  to  the  mercies  of  Tammany 
Hall. 


ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  MANUFACTURERS' 
ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  YORK,  AT 
UNION  LEAGUE  CLUB,  BROOKLYN, 
JANUARY  23,  1901. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen : — There  is  so  much  that 
might  be  said  upon  the  expansive  toast  you  have  assigned  ito 
me,  “The  State  of  New  York,  Past,  Present  and  Future,”  that 
I hesitate  to  enter  upon  it.  I should  probably  be  safer  to  use 
it  as  political  platforms  are  said  to  be  used,  to  gain  confidence 
and  lull  suspicion.  That  toast  has  been  spoken  to  oftener  than 
any  o»ther  in  this  state,  and  has  been  a headline  for  more 
speeches  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  than  any  other  I recall. 
But  however  much  a New  Yorker  may  wander  in  his  speech, 
he  never  deserts  the  sentiment.  With  its  pas.t  were  linked  the 
fortunes  of  his  ancestors,  with  its  present  his  own  ambitions, 
and  in  its  future  he  sees  the  aspirations  of  his  children  moving 
forward  to  concrete  deeds.  To  him  more  clearly  than  to  others 
is  revealed  the  potency  of  his  native  commonwealth  as  an  ele- 
ment in  the  future,  because  his  vision  is  stimulated  by  experi- 
ence, interest  and  hope.  This  is  in  degree  only,  for  to  all  Ameri- 
cans appear  the  signs  which  prophesy  her  great  career,  and  to 
the  eye  of  the  observant  of  every  race  and  clime  there  hangs 
over  our  heads  a patch  of  sky  more  luminous  than  the  rest.  The 
mariner  steers  with  greater  confidence  when  the  stars  are  out, 
so  the  patient  wayfarer  the  world  over  steers  his  fortunes  with 
greater  courage,  guided  by  that  unfailing  light  which  spans 
the  western  hemisphere.  But  New  York  is  not  all.  She  could 
not  achieve  so  much  alone,  neither  would  all  others  fail  with- 
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out  her  help,  hut  she  is  the  spot  on  which  there  rests  tonight  a 
heavier  weight  of  responsibility  than  rests  upon  any  other  spot 
in  the  whole  circle  of  human  affairs.  If  a stone  is  dropped  in 
her  ocean  the  waves  will  not  wreck  the  universe,  but  they  will 
wash  every  shore  in  Christendom.  But  never  before  so  much 
as  now  was  she  clearly  in  the  lead;  never  before  was  so  much 
daylight  visible  between  her  chariot  and  the  next  succeeding 
in  the  race.  Her  wealth  seems  defiant  of  all  limitations ; her  en- 
terprises have  no  counterparts.  In  art  and  learning,  and  in  the 
gracious  attributes  of  charity,  she  is  among  the  first.  Her  past 
is  a theme  for  most  agreeable  contemplation,  but  that  is  gone. 
It  will  not  have  its  full  signficance  unless  with  the  pride  that 
springs  from  it  there  rises  also  the  determination  that  the  fu- 
ture shall  be  equally  worthy.  It  never  will  be  unless  the  evils 
of  the  present  are  met  and  overcome.  These  evils  are  confined 
mainly  to  the  city,  which  is  a part  only  of  the  state  and  yet  so 
large  a part  that  a healthy  state  with  a corrupted  city  is  as  im- 
possible as  a healthy  body  with  a poisoned  stomach. 

No  man  is  either  well  or  happy  who  always  worries  about 
himself,  but  even  in  that  undesirable  mood  he  will  outlast  the 
man  who  has  defied  all  restraints  which  good  morals  and  an 
orderly  life  require.  A community  or  nation  in  this 
respect  is  not  dissimilar  to  its  members.  Society  may  be  too 
narrow,  but  it  is  easier  to  be  lax,  and  far  more  dangerous. 
There  is  a point  between  total  abstinence  and  habitual  intoxica- 
tion. But  the  time  that  the  man,  the  community  or  the  nation 
needs  to  pay  the  best  attention  is  when  the  pace  is  getting  rapid 
and  the  descent  is  getting  steeper.  When  old  monuments  and 
landmarks  that  have  long  stood  still  are  flying  past  with  the 
speed  of  the  wind  it  is  time  to  use  the  lever. 
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These  reflections  are  suggested  by  the  present  time  and 
situation. 

Our  progress  is  marvelous  in  all  ways  and  healthy  in  most, 
and  yet  the  tide  is  so  full  and  the  current  so  impetuous  that  we 
are  tearing  up  some  things  which  have  heretofore  preserved 
the  banks  and  kept  the  volume  within  its  proper  channel. 
When  the  break  has  once  occurred  no  one  can  tell  whether  it 
will  ever  be  repaired  or  where  the  flood  will  lead.  Territory 
once  submerged  is  hard  to  reclaim.  This  is  true  in  politics  and 
in  morals. 

In  national  politics  our  present  popular  tendencies  may  well 
cause  apprehension  to  minds  which  are  neither  timid  nor  old- 
fashioned.  Conservatism  is  not  cowardice,  any  more  than 
volubility  is  courage.  Those  who  think  and  read  and  listen  are 
not  always  worse  counselors  than  those  who  talk.  Enthusiasm 
is  a dangerous  substitute  for  deliberation,  and  those  who  be- 
lieve that  confidence  is  created  by  tumult  are  likely  some  time 
to  learn  that  such  a method  has  resulted  only  in  distrust. 
Declamation  without  sense  will  not  convince  any  more  than  a 
gun  will  carry  without  shot.  It  has  been  too  much  the  fashion 
to  belittle  and  decry  those  who  try  to  reason  and  understand. 
An  interrogation  mark  has  been  a sign  of  treason. 

The  American  flag  is  a wonderful  emblem.  It  stands  for 
more  of  peace  and  liberty  and  human  exaltation  than  have  ever 
been  proclaimed  by  any  other  signal  in  the  world,  but  its  pres- 
ence does  not  always  vindicate  a cause.  Those  whose  love  and 
veneration  for  the  flag  are  strongest  are  next  always  striving  to 
project  it  into  view,  nor  eager  to  attract  momentary  applause  by 
waving  it  incessantly  above  their  heads.  That  flag  stands  for 
nothing  if  not  moderation  ; it  stands  for  nothing  if  not  liberty ; 
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it  stands  for  nothing  if  not  justice,  and  those  who  see  in  it  these 
eternal  attributes  will  surround  and  sustain  it  long  after  those 
who  wrap  themselves  within  its  folds  for  daily  exploit  have 
straggled  to  the  rear.  For  this  is  a truth  as  old  as  the  world, 
that  those  who  arouse  with  intolerant  and  unreasoning  haste 
a fatal  discord  are  seldom  recorded  among  the  slain.  Let  us 
reason  and  understand.  Let  us  hope  for  that  period  of  com- 
posure when  the  expression  of  an  honest  doubt  may  not  be 
held  akin  to  treason,  and  above  all  let  us  pray  that  the  din  of 
the  voluble  and  thoughtless  may  subside,  and  the  voices  of 
those  whose  wisdom  and  patriotism  have  for  years  inspired 
and  instructed  their  countrymen  may  again  be  clearly  heard. 

There  is  another  subject  of  greater  importance  than  that  I 
have  named.  The  recent  revelations  in  the  city  of  New  York 
indicate  a condition  of  the  moral  atmosphere  which  cannot  con- 
tinue if  the  public  is  to  retain  its  health.  It  is  not  a question 
of  business  or  politics  or  government  or  religion;  it  is  above 
either.  It  reaches  to  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  and  the  safety 
of  the  realm.  It  indicates  the  saddest  of  all  forms  of  slavery, 
that  which  involves  personal  degradation  and  wholly  lacks  the 
element  of  protection.  Self-respect  cannot  exist  where  such 
condition  is,  and  when  self-respect  is  gone  the  compass  has 
been  thrown  overboard.  The  ship  will  sail,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  steer  it  by.  Self-respect  is  the  only  quality  which 
works  incessantly  to  elevate  its  possessor.  It  keeps  a clear 
circle  around  him  in  which  he  may  stand  and  fight.  With  it 
he  fears  nothing;  lose  it,  and  half  his  strength  is  gone,  and  his 
enemies,  who  might  otherwise  be  weak,  may  close  in  round 
him  and  work  his  downfall.  A man's  duty  is  not  to  himself 
alone,  but  to  others  who  need  him.  Those  on  the  shore  are 
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bound  to  throw  a line  to  those  in  the  water.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  so  many,  alert  in  the  performance  of  private  duty,  are 
indifferent  to  the  force  of  public  obligation.  These  questions 
must  be  dealt  with  by  some  one.  Counsel,  support,  correction 
must  come,  and  from  whom  can  they  more  rightfully  be  ex- 
pected than  from  you?  You  owe  to  that  government  which 
protects  you  the  best  you  can  impart ; advice,  energy  and  above 
all,  earnest  participation.  If  these  are  rendered  with  zeal  the 
time  will  come  when  the  present  conditions  of  this  state  and 
nation  will  appear  only  as  the  beginning  of  those  marvelous 
achievements  which  will  ultimately  be  attained. 

The  treatment  of  such  questions  as  I have  named  is  world- 
wide in  its  effect,  and  upon  .the  American  people  more  than 
any  other  save  one,  will  rest  the  burden  of  their  solution.  The 
rivalries  of  the  two  great  English-speaking  powers  could  have 
no  higher  aim  than  to  foster  those  qualities  of  tolera- 
tion and  virtue,  exemplified  by  that  gracious  sovereign  whose 
long  reign  has  enhanced  their  common  glory  and  whose  serene 
departure  has  invoked  their  common  sympathy. 


ADDRESS  RESPONDING  TO  THE  TOAST  “DANIEL 
WEBSTER”  AT  THE  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE 
DINNER,  DELMONICO’S,  NEW  YORK, 
JANUARY,  25,  1901. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen : — I am  glad  -that  the  time  of 
each  speaker  is  limited  to  ten  minutes,  because  I have  always 
observed  that  the  less  a man  says  the  less  his  friends  have  to 
regret.  Speaking  is  in  some  respects  like  opium,  almost  any- 
body can  stand  a little,  but  there  are  only  a few  who  can  stand 
much.  And  there  is  another  respect  in  which  the  similarity 
holds  good,  for  in  the  case  of  both  drugs  sleep  is  apt  to  com- 
pose the  victim  before  the  dose  is  large  enough  to  be  fatal.  The 
drowsy  effect  can  be  overcome,  I have  often  heard  it  said,  by 
exercising  the  patient.  This  information  may  not  be  correct, 
but  it  is  at  least  general,  for  I have  known  large  numbers  in  an 
audience  to  avail  themselves  of  this  well-known  antidote  by 
taking  the  required  exercise  in  a movement  toward  the  door. 
How  many  lives  have  been  saved  by  this  alert  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  I never  knew,  but  those  who  have  this  dinner  in 
charge  have  removed  all  apprehension  from  the  minds  of  the 
listeners  by  prescribing  that  only  such  quantity  shall  be  ad- 
ministered tonight  as  can  be  held  on  the  point  of  a small  knife- 
blade.  This  arrangement  meets  my  entire  approval  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  my  consent  to  provide  one  of  the  small  potions  to 
my  friends.  But  although  I approve  the  plan  adopted,  I realize 
how  inadequate  it  is  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  task  assigned 
to  me.  The  ascent  of  Mount  Washington  in  ten  minutes  would 
be  as  easy  as  to  surround  in  the  same  time  that  other  mountain- 
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ons  product  whose  character  was  no  less  sublime  and  lofty. 
Whoever  reviews  the  life  and  achievements  of  Daniel  Webster 
may  feel  grateful  that  the  imperfeotions  of  that  review  can  be 
laid  partly  upon  such  restrictions  as  now  surround  me,  and  not 
wholly  to  the  limitations  of  the  reviewer. 

No  man  more  fully  proved  the  scope  and  possibilities  of 
fundamental  power  than  he  in  whose  honor  I offer  this  imper- 
fect eulogy.  A tribute  to  him  who  for  nearly  half  a century  has 
been  gone  from  the  sight  of  men  is  a tribute  also  to  those  who 
remember  and  respect  the  qualities  which  he  exemplified,  and 
to  (that  renowned  institution  where  his  early  years  were  spent. 
His  college  is  no  longer  a “lesser  light  on  the  literary  horizon 
of  our  country.”  It  has  risen  and  increased  from  the  hour  of 
his  devout  and  matchless  service  until  its  kindly  light  has  en- 
circled the  world. 

Injustice  is  the  lot  of  every  man,  and  Webster  had  his  share. 
He  had  stood  in  the  open  field  for  many  years  and  round  him 
shone  a constant,  steady  light.  He  had  borne  responsibility 
with  such  dignity  and  power  that  universal  admiration  fol- 
lowed him.  He  had  been  in  many  a desperate  conflict,  and  in 
each  his  was  the  giant  mind.  Proud  yet  sensitive,  strong  and 
yet  dependent,  conscious  of  his  own  integrity,  filled  with  in- 
tense devotion  to  his  country,  around  the  head  of  this  majestic 
figure  descended  that  storm  of  bitter  and  unreasoning  anger 
which  always  gathers  when  deep  convictions  have  settled  in 
fiery  hearts. 

No  great  reform  has  ever  been  accomplished  in  this  world 
without  some  attending  outrage  which  would  cover  a smaller 
cause  with  shame.  When  the  blood  is  hot  and  passion  in  con- 
trol, the  man  who  steps  before  the  multitude  to  raise  the  warn- 
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ing  finger  will  be  trodden  under  foot,  for  anger  sees  in  reason 
only  the  sign  of  treachery.  And  so  there  fell  across  the  path 
of  him  whose  life  had  been  devoted  to  the  cause  of  constitu- 
tional liberty  a deep  and  cruel  shadow  through  which  he  could 
not  pass.  But  as  the  years  advance  and  the  great  figures  of  the 
world  moving  each  day  farther  toward  the  horizon  grow  dim 
and  small,  the  admiration  of  humanity  will  grow  more  en- 
lightened and  profound  for  that  stupendous  frame  which 
emerged  from  that  humble  home  in  Salisbury  and  now  at  rest 
forever  under  the  Marshfield  elms. 

When  old  wrongs  have  been  acknowledged  and  deeds  long 
misinterpreted  have  been  finally  understood,  these  things  the 
dead  can  never  know,  and  this  is  the  saddest  of  all  the  grave’s 
relentless  cruelties.  But  those  who  live  to  see  in  undisturbed 
perspective  the  grandeur  of  his  character  have  realized  that 
through  all  his  life  his  purposes  were  honorable  and  high. 
The  most  enduring  column  on  which  this  Union  rests  was 
fashioned  by  his  hand.  Through  all  this  nation’s  unexampled 
progress  there  has  been  no  loftier  motive  or  ideal  than  those 
his  genius  has  inspired.  And  even  now,  when  fifty  years  have 
passed,  a length  of  time  sufficient  to  erase  the  letters  in  which 
most  great  names  are  carved,  the  doctrines  he  established  are 
still  the  nation’s  accepted  chart,  the  precepts  he  enunciated  are 
still  potent  in  the  nation’s  life. 

And  when  the  coming  generations  of  the  earth  shall  cast 
their  eyes  around  them  for  that  light  which  shall  lead  them  to 
the  knowledge  of  liberty  and  union,  the  rays  that  fall  from  his 
beacon  will  extend  as  far  out  upon  the  waters  as  any  that  line 
the  American  shore. 


EULOGY  IN  HONOR  OF  PRESIDENT  McKINLEY, 
AT  MUSIC  HALL,  TROY,  N.  Y. 
SEPTEMBER  19,  1901. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow  Citizens : — I cannot  speak  today 
because  my  mind  is  so  convulsed  and  my  heart  so  sore  and 
heavy  that  I cannot  clearly  understand.  You  have  asked  me  to 
speak  of  the  statesmanship  of  William  McKinley,  but  I believe 
that  in  all  the  countless  words  of  praise  that  will  be  uttered  now 
in  commemoration  of  his  name,  there  will  be  hardly  one 
that  will  not  dwell  upon  his  character  as  a man.  The  splendid 
services  he  has  performed,  the  great  career  which  he  has  run, 
the  lofty  eminence  he  has  attained,  will  be  hardly  recognized 
today  through  the  tear  dimmed  eyes  which  now  see  naught 
except  the  splendid  attributes  of  the  citizen  and  the  man. 
He  had  climbed  the  ladder  step  by  step,  from  its  base  around 
which  surges  the  restless  and  ambitious  multitude.  He  had 
risen  by  his  character  and  his  talents  until  he  stood  the  fore- 
most figure  living,  and  now  that  he  is  dead  the  world  with  one 
accord  believes  that  in  that  grave  at  Canton  will  sleep  today 
that  type  of  personal  grandeur  and  nobility  with  which  but  few 
names  can  ever  justly  be  compared.  The  blow  is  yet  too  fresh 
and  the  shock  is  still  too  great  to  permit  an  adequate  or  clear 
expression  upon  any  phase  of  this  marvelous  personality. 

You  may  call  him  hero,  but  that  does  not  say  it  all.  You 
may  call  him  statesman,  but  that  does  not  express  the  distinc- 
tive traits.  You  may  call  him  President,  but  high  as  that  office 
is,  it  did  not  enlarge  by  a single  atom  the  unequaled  qualities 
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he  carried  to  it.  Among  all  the  giants  who  have  filled  that 
exalted  place,  there  has  been  no  greater  influence  .to  dignify  and 
illuminate  mankind  than  McKinley’s  name. 

You  may  call  him  soldier,  but  the  earth  is  covered  with  the 
footprints  of  martial  heroes  who  have  tracked  their  way  across 
the  records  of  the  world  in  deeds  that  are  immortal  and  yet 
for  whom  there  never  was  and  never  will  be  a single  word  ex- 
pressive of  regret  or  love.  He  was  a soldier,  but  more  than 
that,  because  the  soldier’s  heroism  must  be  mingled  with  the 
blood  of  men,  while  he  possessed  that  gentleness  of  nature 
which  shrunk  from  deeds  of  violence,  and  that  nobility  of  soul 
which  sees  in  pity  and  affection  the  highest  attributes  of 
courage. 

You  may  call  him  Christian,  a high  tribute  and  an  unequaled 
title,  but  the  world  is  full  of  those  who  wear  that  crown 
through  all  their  lives  and  when  the  end  has  come  will  lay  it 
down  without  a stain,  but  who  never  raised  themselves  an  inch 
above  the  plane  on  which  they  walked  when  they  left  their 
mother’s  knee. 

All  the  qualities  which  I have  numbered  seemed  to  centre  in 
his  life,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  better  way  to  group  them  than 
in  the  simple  name  with  which  his  gravestone  will  be  inscribed, 
William  McKinley. 

Until  time  has  made  things  clearer  than  they  are  today  and 
relieved  the  strain  upon  our  hearts,  there  can  be  little  gain  in 
any  effort  to  describe  his  character  or  his  life.  Whatever  was 
best  he  tried  to  do ; whatever  was  noblest  he  tried  to  be ; there 
can  be  no  higher  eulogy  than  that. 


SPEECH  AT  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK, 
SHEPARD-LOW  CAMPAIGN. 

OCTOBER  28,  1901. 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Citizens : — It  is  unfortunate  that 
this  is  a campaign  where  half  the  truth  concerning  our  oppon- 
ents would  sound  like  personal  abuse,  and  the  whole  truth 
would  sound  like  a criminal  indictment.  But  we  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  that ; the  man  who  commits  the  crime  is  the  one 
to  blame,  and  not  the  jury  that  indicts  him.  I shall  not  waste 
your  time  and  mine  in  preparing  a catalogue  of  the  sins  of 
Tammany  Hall.  If  you  have  not  already  heard  them,  it  is  now 
too  late  to  impress  them  on  you  by  a single  recital  from  a pub- 
lic platform.  They  are  depicted  in  the  columns  of  your  press, 
in  the  records  of  public  investigations,  in  the  solemn  judg- 
ments of  your  courts  of  justice,  and  worst  of  all,  in  that  open 
swelling  tide  of  degradation  which,  even  before  your  eyes,  is 
sweeping  thousands  of  your  sons  and  daughters  forever  beyond 
your  reach.  If  you  do  not  know  these  things  already,  your 
eyes  are  blind  and  I have  not  the  touch  to  revive  their  sight. 

I shall  use  this  brief  period  in  the  effort  to  point  out  what 
seems  so  clear  to  me,  that  these  conditions  will  not  be  changed 
by  those  who  live  and  thrive  upon  them ; that  the  forces  of  cor- 
ruption will  never  be  dislodged  by  the  absorption  of  one  more 
weak  and  fallen  brother  who  has  yielded  to  their  allurements ; 
that  the  change  of  label  on  a package  does  not  change  its 
dangerous  contents;  that  the  Tammany  Hall  of  today  is  the 
Tammany  Hall  of  yesterday,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  one  more 
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name  of  previous  respectability  has  been  snared  as  a victim 
and  exploited  as  a candidate. 

This  campaign,  no  matter  how  it  ends,  will  be  remembered 
as  one  in  which  at  least  one  rosebud  of  political  righteousness 
was  severed  from  its  stem,  and  one  bright  particular  star  of 
reform,  whose  smile  has  kindled  hitherto  some  hope  amid  .the 
general  gloom  of  local  politics,  has  passed  out  in  total  and 
permanent  eclipse. 

This  campaign  will  show  that  he  who  sows  his  wild  oats 
in  youth  is  not  half  so  sad  and  hopeless  as  he  who  begins  to 
sow  them  at  an  age  when  other  men  have  ceased.  The  nomina- 
tion and  support  of  Seth  Low  will  do  more  than  any  other 
thing  has  done  in  recent  years  to  strengthen  and  elevate  the 
cause  of  reform,  while  the  nomination  and  support  of  Shepard 
by  the  forces  behind  and  above  him  will  permanently  belittle 
and  discredit  the  name  and  pretenses  of  the  professional  re- 
former. The  fall  of  Shepard  is  the  most  humiliating  spectacle 
in  New  York  politics  for  a quarter  of  a century.  His  selection 
by  Tammany  Hall  and  his  surrender  to  that  body  are  confes- 
sions on  the  part  of  both.  Tammany  confesses  that  its  history 
and  methods  have  lighted  a flame  of  public  wrath,  which  can 
be  quenched  only  by  a pretense  of  better  things,  and  Shepard 
confesses  that  all  his  years  of  bitter  denunciation  of  crime  were 
intended  only  to  compel  the  criminals  to  bestow  on  him 
some  sordid  decoration.  When  Tammany  Hall  is  arraigned 
this  year  for  its  notorious  sins,  the  integrity  of  this  town  should 
not  forget  the  demure  but  shameless  figure  that  now  lends  it- 
self to  the  perpetuation  of  prevailing  infamies.  Shepard  is  not 
a candidate,  he  is  an  accomplice.  He  is  the  man  who  is  put 
in  through  the  window  while  his  associates  stand  outside  on  the 
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ground.  He  is  inserted  through  itlie  opening,  not  because  he 
is  better,  but  because  he  is  newer  and  may  avert  suspicion. 
He  is  a reformer,  but  not  a reformed  man.  There  is  a vast 
distinction  between  these  two  terms.  The  reformer  advises 
others  to  do  right,  and  there  his  duty  ends,  while  the  reformed 
man  makes  a brave  struggle  to  lead  an  honorable  life  himself. 
Shepard  degrades  and  cheapens  the  reform  idea,  because  he 
shows  that  Tammany  Hall  has  been  used  only  as  a sounding 
board  to  make  his  tones  reach  where  they  otherwise  would  not, 
and  when  they  have  reached  the  proper  ears  and  the  proper 
recognition  is  forthcoming  his  .tones  subside  completely,  and 
there  is  nothing  heard  but  the  patter  of  Shepard’s  stocking  feet 
moving  in  the  direction  from  which  recognition  comes.  He 
has  been  clutching  for  years  at  Tammany’s  throat,  and  now  he 
says,  by  every  act  and  word  since  that  fatal  nomination,  that  he 
meant  only  to  express  a wild  desire  to  become  a beneficiary  of 
the  methods  he  condemned.  Shepard  has  been  always 
a critic  and  never  an  advocate.  His  support  has  never  risen 
higher  than  to  declare  that  one  man  was  not  quite  so  wicked  as 
another. 

There  has  hardly  been  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  a public 
movement  he  has  not  denounced  as  corrupt  nor  a public  man  he 
has  not  denounced  as  dishonest.  Even  President  McKinley, 
whose  name  while  living  aroused  the  same  sentiments  of  ven- 
eration and  respect  which  now  flow  from  his  honored  memory, 
did  not  escape  the  poisonous  tongue  of  this  political  auctioneer. 
When  the  President  issued  his  Thanksgiving  proclamation  at 
that  season  of  the  year  when  all  the  world  should  yield  to  the 
sentiments  of  good  will  and  peace,  the  patriotic  words  of  that 
message  failed  to  arouse  in  this  reformer’s  heart  the  least  re- 
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sponse  or  sympathy,  and  he  said : “Until  this  year  our  state  or 
nation  has  not  known  the  shameful  use  of  a proclamation  of 
Thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  for  purposes  of  electioneering. 
No  President  or  Governor,  Republican  or  Democratic,  hither- 
to has  on  the  eve  of  an  election  dedicated  this  sacred  occasion, 
with  its  sentiments  of  religion  and  domestic  piety,  to  an  in- 
solent attack  upon  political  adversaries.”  And  that  sentiment, 
to  the  credit  of  the  American  people  and  the  everlasting  shame 
of  this  pretender,  was  the  only  one  of  its  kind  that  fell  from  the 
lips  of  any  American  citizen  from  Bangor  to  Sacramento. 
And  this  man  who  then  rejected  William  McKinley  has  since 
made  Richard  Croker  the  head  of  his  faith.  Whatever  he  has 
professed  his  present  associates  have  despised.  Whatever  he 
has  claimed  to  despise  they  have  openly  professed  and  followed 
and  embodied  in  their  creed,  and  there  they  stand  today.  He 
has  yielded,  not  they.  He  has  joined  Tammany  Hall,  Tam- 
many has  not  joined  him.  If  in  future  years  he  should  re- 
sume his  old  profession  as  a reformer  he  could  not  take  with 
him  one  single  individual  from  that  compact  and  wretched 
band.  While  he  remains  mute  and  muzzled  they  will  let  him 
dance  to  their  music,  and  wear  their  soiled  and  discredited 
uniform.  If  some  day  he  should  rebel  or  speak  they  would 
strip  him  and  fling  him  out  before  the  sun  had  set.  Have  they 
made  a single  promise  of  better  government  or  a cleaner  ad- 
ministration, or  have  they  allowed  him  to  make  one?  Have 
they  not  thrown  in  his  face  a full  and  defiant  endorsement  of 
all  the  nameless  infamies  of  the  present  reign,  and  has  he  not 
made  it  his  own?  Is  there  to  be  found  in  all  his  utterances 
since  his  ignominious  surrender  a single  repudiation  of  a single 
Tammany  act?  Is  there  to  be  found  a single  definite  promise 
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except  that  he  will  not  use  the  power  of  his  office  »to  disintegrate 
the  organization  which  is  now  his  master?  Look  at  the  faces 
that  surrounded  him  that  fatal  night  in  Brooklyn  when  he  read 
his  trembling  response  to  Cummings’  speech,  when  Cummings 
said  of  the  present  administration:  “It  was  elected  on  a plat- 
form pledging  honesty,  competency  and  a careful,  efficient  and 
energetic  administration  of  the  public  affairs,  and  these  pledges 
have  been  fulfilled.”  “Calumnious  charges  and  distorted  re- 
ports will  not  stain  it ; the  fact  remains  unchallenged  and  abid- 
ing. This  Democratic  administration  succeeded  one  that  hung 
over  the  city  like  a nightmare.” 

To  this  kind  of  a speech  of  notification  this  candidate  made 
his  speech  of  acceptance,  and  in  that  speech  there  was  not  one 
stinging  word  in  repudiation  of  the  sentiments  expressed. 
There  was  only  one  creditable  thing  to  Shepard  in  the  whole 
proceeding.  It  was  said  that  the  lights  were  turned  down  and 
that  he  trembled  when  he  read  his  reply. 

Has  any  of  his  old  integrity  or  show  of  integrity  returned 
since  that  night?  Not  once.  He  has  been  asked  if  he  would 
remove  Devery.  He  declined  to  answer.  He  has  been  asked  if 
he  would  remove  Murphy.  He  declined  to  answer.  The  only 
distinct  affirmative  promise  he  has  made  was  that  he  would  not 
use  the  power  of  the  Mayor’s  office  to  weaken  Tammany’s  grip. 
He  made  that  at  the  first  Brooklyn  symposium  when  the  lights 
were  turned  down,  and  since  that  discreditable  hour  every 
question  put  to  Mr.  Shepard  relating  to  the  city’s  affairs  has 
been  either  unconstitutional  or  improper.  You  must  remember 
these  things  when  you  are  considering  how  you  will  vote.  You 
must  remember  that  one  weak  man  cannot  reform  thousands 
of  strong  ones,  especially  when  he  has  promised  in  advance  not 
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to  undertake  it.  You  must  remember  that  previous  good  be- 
havior does  not  help  a convicted  person  except  that  it  may 
lighten  his  sentence.  You  must  remember  that  the  same  rule 
ought  to  be  applied  in  politics  that  applies  in  the  church,  in 
business  and  in  every  other  relationship  in  this  world.  When 
a man  has  lived  to  the  age  of  sixty  and  then  robs  a bank,  he  is 
no  longer  considered  honest.  If  a member  of  the  church  at 
sixty  repudiates  every  precept  of  his  faith,  he  is  not  still  con- 
sidered a Christian.  How  then  can  you  pin  your  trust  to  a re- 
former, who,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  smashes  every  profession  he 
ever  made,  and  joins  the  worst  band  of  political  brigands  that 
ever  sailed  a craft?  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  denun- 
ciation of  Tammany  Hall,  if  you  permit  Tammany  to  shield 
herself  behind  a so-called  respectable  figurehead.  The  sins  of 
the  New  York  government  are  known  the  world  over,  and  the 
only  way  to  correct  them  is  by  driving  out,  root  and  branch, 
the  government  that  fosters  them.  There  was  never  a com- 
bination, political  or  otherwise,  so  corrupt  but  that  it  could  get 
for  a proper  consideration  a respectable  name  to  dangle  before 
the  people’s  eyes.  The  only  sane  view  to  take  of  this  situation 
is  that  when  Shepard  joins  Tammany  Hall  he  becomes  part  of 
it.  You  must  go  on  with  the  fight  against  the  evils  that  or- 
ganization represents,  just  the  same  since  Shepard  joined  it  as 
you  did  before.  No  one  should  allow  himself  to  be  hoodwinked 
into  believing  that  this  little  drop  of  ammonia  will  purify  the 
whole  polluted  stream.  You  might  as  well  try  to  preserve  your 
health  by  painting  your  roof  while  retaining  a poisoned  cess- 
pool in  your  cellar.  Tammany  has  taken  one  little  shingle  and 
stained  it  first  and  then  nailed  it  to  the  roof  of  its  wigwam,  and 
asks  you  to  accept  that  lonesome  shingle  as  a sign  of  the  re- 
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generation  and  repentance  of  all  the  vagabonds  huddled  under- 
neath. If  any  man  votes  for  Shepard  he  should  not  deceive 
himself  into  believing  that  he  is  not  voting  for  Tammany  Hall. 

I shall  not  rehearse  the  charges  made  for  so  many  years 
against  that  organization.  Its  crimes  are  known  from  London 
to  San  Francisco.  There  is  no  intelligent  person  in  this  city 
who  does  not  know  of  their  existence  and  their  revolting  char- 
acter except  the  officials  at  police  headquarters. 

There  has  never  been  a time  so  full  of  promise  for  itheir  cor- 
rection as  this  present  hour.  The  rancors  of  politics  have  been 
for  the  moment  laid  aside,  and  decent  citizenship  of  every 
political  faith  has  been  gathered  under  a single  standard  dedi- 
cated to  a clean  government  and  a decent  life.  This  contest  is 
not  local.  It  will  be  remembered  for  years  to  come  as  one  in 
which  corruption  gained  a signal  triumph  or  received  a just 
rebuke. 

The  ticket  which  these  united  forces  have  presented  is  not 
made  up  of  the  members  of  a single  party,  but  of  candidates 
whose  character  and  past  careers  have  commended  them  to 
their  associates,  and  singled  them  out  with  unparalled  unanim- 
ity as  the  representatives  of  this  enlightened  cause. 

The  name  at  the  head  of  this  fusion  ticket  is  one  which  has 
been  known  in  many  and  varied  and  responsible  positions  of 
activity.  Seth  Low  is  owned  by  nobody,  he  fears  nobody  and 
he  does  not  turn  the  lights  down  nor  tremble  when  he  speaks. 
He  has  no  past  to  explain  and  no  present  to  make  him  ashamed. 
He  is  on  a non-partisan  ticket,  and  while  I do  not  believe,  and 
never  did,  that  any  fight  of  the  magnitude  of  this  could  be  made 
safely  upon  non-partisan  lines,  I can  with  all  sincerity  support 
the  candidacy  of  Seth  Low. 
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I announced  from  this  platform  four  years  ago  a faith  which 
I still  maintain  and  which  I expect  will  always  be  my  guiding 
star  in  politics.  I said : “I  believe  in  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  not  for  a day  or  a year,  not  with  intermittent 
and  varying  fidelity,  but  for  all  time,  as  the  best  expression  of 
a political  creed  and  as  the  safest  guide  to  those  who,  enjoying 
the  marvelous  rights  of  citizenship,  would  prepare  themselves 
to  meet  its  grave  demands.”  I still  adhere  to  that  belief  and 
there  is  not  in  that  creed  a single  discordant  note  which  would 
disturb  or  qualify  my  adherence  to  the  present  platform  and  its 
superb  candidates.  I believe  in  honest  government;  I believe 
in  the  full  and  fearless  administration  of  just  laws.  I believe 
in  fair  dealing  and  clean  living.  I believe  that  corruption 
should  be  punished  and  integrity  accorded  an  even  chance.  I 
believe  in  a fair  show  for  every  race,  creed  and  color,  and  that 
is  why  I am  an  earnest  supporter  of  this  cause  of  purification 
and  independence,  and  at  the  same  time  a profound  believer  in 
the  living  and  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Republican  party. 


SPEECH  AT  A REPUBLICAN  MEETING  AT 
HARMONY  HALL,  TROY,  N.  Y., 
NOVEMBER  2,  1901. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow  Citizens : — In  accordance  with 
the  plan  I have  for  some  time  followed,  I shall  speak  to  my 
friends  and  neighbors  upon  the  questions  which  seem  to  me  to 
be  involved  in  this  campaign.  Every  man  should  vote  in 
accordance  with  his  judgment  and  convictions;  that  is  a voter's 
right  and  duty.  But  before  he  reaches  a conclusion  he  should 
be  sure  that  he  understands  the  situation  with  which  he  deals, 
and  that  his  conclusion  founded  on  it  is  correct.  I speak  only 
with  a desire  to  put  again  in  the  minds  of  the  voters  of  this 
city  those  facts  which  may  possibly  have  grown  dim  by  the 
lapse  of  time,  and  to  revive  those  performances  which  for  many 
years  gave  Troy  so  great  and  yet  disgraceful  prominence 
among  the  cities  of  the  state.  Hopefulness  is  the  most  inspir- 
ing characteristic  of  the  human  disposition,  but  it  must  be  well 
founded,  balanced,  governed,  or  else  it  may  lead  to  pitfalls 
which  may  confound  and  destroy.  It  is  agreeable  to  hope,  but 
it  is  safer  to  remember.  And  even  at  the  hazard  of  saying 
those  things  which  a portion  of  this  community  would  gladly 
leave  unsaid,  I shall  declare  now  the  situation  here  as  I see  it, 
as  I remember  it,  and  as  I have  passed  through  it  with  humilia- 
tion and  shame.  Whoever  wins  a battle  in  the  morning  and 
forgets  before  night  the  faces  of  his  enemies  may  be  brave  but 
he  is  far  from  wise.  If  he  does  not  drive  his  enemies  beyond 
his  territory  by  daylight  he  may  find  himself  surprised  under 
cover  of  approaching  darkness.  No  change  in  uniform  should 
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deceive  him.  No  addition  of  a fresh  lieutenant  to  an  old  staff 
should  put  him  to  sleep  or  lead  him  for  one  moment  to  believe 
that  the  old  generals  have  left  the  saddles.  We  have  been  over 
the  ground  inch  by  inch.  The  fight  has  been  hot,  incessant  and 
severe.  We  have  won  it  in  open  and  courageous  conflict;  it 
would  be  disgraceful  now  to  lose  it  through  stupidity.  You 
have  emerged  from  the  smoke  of  years,  and  have  for  the  first 
time  within  the  lives  of  the  younger  voters  reached  a place 
where  your  nostrils  breathe  free  political  air,  and  where  every 
man  enjoys  the  rights  of  citizenship  unhindered  and  unchal- 
lenged. You  cannot  remember  a time  before  when  this  was 
true.  Within  the  memory  of  those  so  young  they  have  never 
cast  a vote  arise  recollections  of  deeds  which  not  only  aroused 
the  indignation  of  honest  citizens  here,  but  fired  the  heart  of 
every  upright  man  who  knew  them,  from  end  to  end  of  this 
vast  country.  The  men  who  committed  these  things  say  they 
should  not  be  recalled,  that  the  name  of  the  city  should  not 
be  smirched.  There  is  no  man  living  who  is  more  deeply  in- 
terested in  this  community  than  I,  but  if  a man  robbed  me 
yesterday  I shall  not  trust  him  today.  If  his  character  has  been 
bad  all  his  life  and  his  practices  corrupt,  I should  be  filled  with 
shame  if  I allowed  him  to  deceive  me  by  changing  his  clothes. 
The  truth  should  not  shame  any  man,  and  it  must  be  told  no 
matter  who  is  pleased  or  hurt.  So  let  us  close  »this  campaign 
which  has  heretofore  overflowed  with  rhetoric  and  emotion, 
and  state  the  truth,  which,  while  it  may  shock,  will  at  least  help 
us  .to  see. 

Those  who  now  ask  to  be  returned  to  power  were  for  many 
years  in  its  absolute  enjoyment.  There  was  no  influence  which 
compared  with  theirs,  and  they  trod  with  an  iron  heel  in  any 
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path  their  wishes  led  them.  Their  responsibility  was  com- 
plete, for  their  sway  was  absolute.  They  made  of  elections  a 
farce  and  fraud,  which  were  read  and  marveled  at  from  the 
gulf  to  the  Canada  line.  Their  majorities  depended  not  upon 
votes,  but  only  upon  pencil  and  paper.  The  leading  spirits 
which  now  ask  for  return  to  power  were  defending  themselves 
before  the  courts  of  law  or  were  fugitives  from  its  mandates 
for  outrages  upon  their  fellow  citizens.  Those  not  dead  are 
now  in  line  shouting  and  working  for  the  cause  of  reform  and 
the  regeneration  of  the  city.  Have  you  forgotten  the  6,000 
majority  in  Troy  for  Maynard,  whose  chief  claim  was  that  he 
had  stolen  for  his  party?  Have  you  forgotten  the  legislation 
of  1893,  which  robbed  the  village  of  Lansingburgh  and  stifled 
the  Republican  majorities  there  and  by  crimes  unparallel  in  the 
history  of  elections,  turned  that  progressive  and  enlightened 
village  into  the  hands  of  those  who  have  been  despised  and  con- 
demned by  the  universal  judgment  of  honest  men?  Have  you 
forgotten  that  telegram  of  the  then  and  now  leader  of  this  new 
reform  band  when  he  rejoiced  with  them  over  the  acts  which 
wrote  across  their  foreheads  a name  which  no  honest  man  could 
wear?  Have  you  forgotten  that  within  five  years  the  aroused 
citizens  of  this  town  were  hurrying  through  its  streets  from 
polling  place  to  polling  place  to  prevent  the  boxes  being  stuffed, 
to  prevent  the  returns  being  altered,  to  prevent  the  subjugation 
of  decent  citizenship  and  the  supremacy  of  outlaws?  I have 
spent  many  a day  from  long  before  daylight  on  election  morn- 
ing till  long  after  daylight  on  the  day  succeeding,  with  a small, 
courageous  band  of  decent  men,  passing  from  one  election 
place  to  another,  to  prevent  those  crimes  which  had  festered 
here  for  years.  I will  not  call  the  names  of  those  sturdy  and 
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determined  fighters.  They  are  among  the  honored  names  in 
Troy,  and  they  will  not  forget  .the  experiences  of  those  trying 
times  nor  be  led  to  forgive  and  embrace  the  perpetrators  of 
those  crimes  who  now  exhibit  a pretended  repentance  and  an 
outward  show  of  reform. 

If  outlaws  return  again  you  can  judge  only  of  their  future 
by  their  past.  When  they  had  power  they  bestowed  their 
highest  honors  upon  those  who  were  least  worthy.  It  is  not 
so  long  ago  that  any  one  need  forget  that  a judicial  officer  in 
this  city,  driven  from  office  under  charges  of  the  most  humiliat- 
ing nature,  was  retired  for  a few  short  years  and  then  returned 
to  power  adorned  with  the  judicial  robe,  to  interpret  the  law 
and  administer  justice. 

You  have  not  forgotten  when  one  of  the  high  officials  of  the 
county  passed  to  a member  of  a jury  drawn  bv  him  that  memor- 
able but  infamous  note.  You  remember  how  he  fled  and  hid 
from  justice  for  many  months  and  returned,  not  to  be  punished, 
but  to  be  promoted  by  his  party  to  the  most  important  office 
in  the  county.  This  was  the  reward  bestowed  upon  him  by 
those  who  out  of  power  are  reformers  but  in  power  crown 
with  honor  those  who  would  pollute  the  courts  of  justice. 
When  a promise  is  made  for  the  future  it  should  be  judged  by 
the  past.  No  one  pretends  today  that  elections  are  not  honest 
and  no  one  pretends  they  were  fair  until  those  now  in  power 
gained  control. 

The  things  that  I have  said  are  known  as  true,  but  I hear  it 
stated  that  the  police  of  the  city  are  corrupt,  that  two  grave 
sins  are  now  practiced  here.  There  could  be  no  greater  com- 
pliment to  this  administration  than  to  say  it  has  exterminated 
every  evil  fostered  by  its  predecessors  except  two,  the  social  evil 
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and  the  rum  evil.  These  two  existed  long  before  your  grand- 
fathers were  born,  and  will  exist  long  after  your  grandchildren 
have  become  the  seniors  of  their  generation,  but  under  the 
present  administration  they  have  been  checked  and  curbed  to 
an  extent  to  which  no  preceding  administration  has  ever  gone. 
What  does  it  profit  a man,  says  a devout  morning  paper,  to 
gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ? I never  believed 
there  was  great  danger  of  a man  losing  his  soul  if  he  was 
anxious  to  retain  it.  If  he  looks  for  a chance  to  throw  it  away 
or  is  willing  to  embrace  the  chance  when  it  comes,  he  will  lose 
it.  But  if  he  respects  himself  and  lives  as  he  ought  it  can  be 
said  to  the  credit  of  every  American  municipality  that  he  can 
live  in  any  one  and  be  safe,  respected  and  secure. 

But  in  judging  men  you  should  compare  them  not  with  the 
ideals  you  hoped  for,  but  with  the  realities  you  have  known. 
In  that  comparison  the  present  police  of  this  city  is  far  above 
any  other  it  has  had  in  twenty  years.  The  new  and  the  old 
should  both  be  judged  by  their  acts.  There  has  been  criticism 
of  the  present  force  because  of  recent  strikes.  Troubles  be- 
tween labor  and  capital  have  long  occurred  and  probably  al- 
ways will.  But  there  has  never  been  a strike  in  Troy  with 
less  disturbance,  fewer  assaults  and  so  complete  an  absence  of 
crime  and  violence  as  in  the  one  just  ended.  Employees  desire 
protection  and  are  entitled  to  it.  The  rights  of  capital  should 
be  respected  and  made  secure,  but  the  employer  must  remember 
that  those  who  are  sworn  to  enforce  the  law  must  also  keep 
within  the  bounds  which  that  law  provides  in  dealing  with  the 
rights  of  others.  No  disagreement  ever  was  where  public 
officials  or  courts  of  law  went  far  enough  to  satisfy  both  sides. 
It  is  the  universal  history  of  disputes  that  both  sides  are  likely 
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to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  chosen  arbitrator.  But  we  have  had 
strikes  under  previous  administrations.  What  was  their  his- 
tory? You  remember  the  malleable  iron  works  on  Ida  Hill, 
the  murder  that  was  committed  there  and  tthe  arrest  of  the  em- 
ployer, as  respectable  a man  then  and  now  as  lives  within  the 
city.  He  was  charged  with  the  crime,  and  to  the  shame  of  the 
police  and  -the  courts  was  arraigned  and  examined  upon  that 
charge.  The  works  on  Ida  Hill  are  razed  to  the  ground.  The 
homes  which  had  been  filled  with  workmen  are  rented  or  sold. 
That  corporation  has  gone  where  it  can  receive  protection,  and 
hundreds  of  men  were  thrown  out  of  employment. 

No  one’s  memory  is  so  short  but  that  he  can  call  a roll  so 
long  he  cannot  count  it  on  his  fingers  of  concerns  that  have 
moved  away  within  twenty  years,  assigning  inadequate  pro- 
tection as  one  of  the  chief  causes  that  hastened  their  departure. 

But  property  is  not  all  there  is  to  be  protected.  Life  and 
liberty  are  sacred  things  and  civilization  is  judged  and  meas- 
ured by  the  safeguards  thrown  around  them.  A police  that 
does  not  enforce  the  law  is  worthless,  but  a force  that  aids  and 
connives  with  crime  is  a menace  and  a stench.  Where  in  the 
annals  of  crime  will  you  read  a parallel  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Troy  police  in  that  famous  trial  following  the  election  murder 
of  the  spring  of  ’94?  From  the  moment  that  the  shot  was  fired 
to  the  hour  when  sentence  was  imposed  the  police  were  the 
criminal’s  defenders.  They  refused  to  arrest  him  and  he  plied 
his  infamous  trade  as  a repeater  for  hours  after  his  victim  had 
expired.  Throughout  the  bitter  and  protracted  trial  that  en- 
sued the  evidence  in  the  criminal’s  behalf  was  gathered  by  the 
Troy  police.  The  chief  detective  was  the  prompter  of  the 
prisoner’s  counsel  and  sat  beside  him  daily  in  the  court.  The 
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energies  of  the  police  were  employed  to  shield  the  guilty  as 
they  had  been  previously  used  to  involve  the  innocent.  No  sight 
like  that  was  ever  known  before  the  bar  of  justice.  The  men 
who  created,  maintained  and  directed  that  police  force  now  ask 
that  it  be  restored  because  vice  still  prevails  and  the  saloons 
are  open ! 

But  they  tell  us  that  the  present  candidate  of  the  old  dynasty 
would  destroy  all  wicked  things,  would  make  the  crooked 
straight  and  in  all  dark  places  would  cause  a gentle  and  a holy 
light  to  shine.  Those  who  so  believe  either  never  knew  his 
history  or  they  have  forgotten  it.  He  is  not  new  either  as  a 
politician  or  a saint.  He  has  for  years  been  both  by  turns. 
His  reforming  proclivities,  which  are  now  so  exuberant  and 
fresh,  have  been  exercised  only  when  his  party  appeared  to  for- 
get him.  His  reforming  has  been  always  done  by  word  of 
mouth,  but  whenever  the  gentleman  who  has  for  years  led  the 
Democratic  party  here  had  use  for  this  reforming  candidate 
either  on  the  platform  or  a ticket,  the  business  of  political  psalm 
singing  has  been  at  once  suspended,  and  before  the  last  sweet 
note  had  died  away,  this  candidate  has  hurried  to  the  side  of 
that  astute  politician  in  whose  arms  he  now  reposes.  The  .truth 
of  these  things  is  known  to  all  who  read  or  think.  He  voted 
in  1894  for  the  candidates  of  that  machine  which  is  now  mak- 
ing use  of  him.  He  did  the  same  in  1895.  He  voted  for 
Richard  Croker’s  candidate  for  Governor  in  1898.  He  was 
Chairman  of  the  Croker-Van  Wyck  meeting  here  in  the  fall  of 
that  year,  and  in  his  address  to  his  fellow  reformers  there 
assembled,  he  made  use  of  those  sweet  compliments  of  speech 
with  reference  to  his  leaders  here,  which  often  fall  from  the 
lips  of  those  desiring  office,  when  speaking  of  others  who  have 
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such  favors  .to  bestow.  His  words  of  praise  then  uttered  and 
his  consistent  previous  career  were  not  forgotten,  for  at  the 
next  election  in  the  fall  of  1899  he  was  a candidate  for  County 
Treasurer  on  the  regular  hide-bound  Democratic  ticket. 

There  was  no  suggestion  then  of  the  reform  idea,  no  incense 
was  burned  and  no  hallelujahs  uttered.  He  was  a machine  man 
running  for  and  with  the  machine,  seeking  public  office  by 
machine  methods.  And  now  this  fall  he  appears  again,  but  ill 
fortune  having  invariably  attended  him  before,  it  seemed  wise 
this  time  to  clothe  him  with  finer  attributes.  This  machine 
partisan  and  machine  candidate  of  many  years  enters  a machine 
cabinet  and  when  the  lights  are  turned  down  he  suddenly 
emerges  as  an  apostle  of  pure  politics  and  reform  government, 
and  the  strangest  part  of  the  whole  performance  is  that  he 
pledges  his  past  career  as  a guaranty  of  his  future  perform- 
ances. This  is  the  candidate  and  these  are  his  backers  who  are 
now  offering  themselves  from  the  house-tops  as  the  redeemers 
of  the  city.  And  as  if  to  reach  the  very  climax  of  incongruity, 
the  candidate  protests  his  great  reluctance  at  assuming  the 
burdens  of  public  office,  while  his  associates  procure  illegal 
registration  to  get  it  for  him.  If  any  man  wants  this  kind  of  a 
party  and  this  kind  of  a candidate,  he  should  have  his  way,  but 
he  must  take  them  both.  The  honest  voter  should  not  blind 
himself;  the  dishonest  voter  should  not  be  permitted  to  blind 
others.  This  is  the  same  old  machine  with  the  same  old  candi- 
date under  another  nickname.  It  is  the  same  brand,  but  the 
old  placard  is  now  printed  in  gilt.  It  is  the  same  old  party  but 
with  a drooping  lily  in  its  button  hole. 

I do  not  profess  to  have  had  heretofore  much  to  do  with 
government  in  this  vicinity,  and  I am  quite  willing  to  accord 
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my  hearty  agreement  with  the  candidate’s  gratuitous  and  pub- 
lic announcement  that  I,  ait  least,  should  have  no  influence  with 
his  administration.  But  I have  every  confidence,  fellow  citi- 
zens, that  the  next  administration  of  this  city  will  be  one  in 
which  I shall  be  allowed  in  a humble,  and  I trusit  not  obtrusive 
way,  to  offer  suggestions  and  advice.  It  will  be  the  administra- 
tion which  now  controls  the  city,  continued  and  strengthened 
by  a larger  testimonial  of  public  approval  than  has  ever  before 
been  given  »to  any  candidate  of  the  party  I espouse. 

I shall  not  enumerate  the  gains  for  the  cause  of  good  govern- 
ment here  within  the  last  two  years.  They  are  known  by  all 
and  denied  by  few.  They  have  been  rehearsed  day  by  day  with 
singular  force  by  the  leading  members  of  the  public  press,  and 
better  than  all.  they  are  in  daily  exhibit  before  the  eyes  of  those 
who  wish  to  observe.  The  present  Mayor  is  sought  to  be 
discredited  for  the  most  amazing  reason  ever  advanced 
even  in  a political  campaign.  The  machine  reformers 
claim  that  he  should  not  be  supported  because  he  used 
to  be  one  of  them,  and  they  describe  the  sins  he  com- 
mitted while  he  was  in  their  company.  Because  he  has 
broken  away  and  helped  to  drive  out  the  profligate  methods  by 
which  they  thrived,  they  declare  that  he  is  unfit  for  public  office, 
and  that  they  alone  can  be  trusted.  My  belief  is  directly  the 
contrary.  I had  rather  trust  a man  who  has  repented  than  one 
who  has  not.  I go  even  farther  than  that.  I had  rather  trust 
the  city  in  the  hands  of  a man  who  deserted  his  disreputable 
associates  in  youth,  than  to  one  who,  even  if  his  own  claims 
are  true  joins  such  associates  in  middle  age. 

I submit  these  observations,  having  no  other  purpose  than 
to  serve  those  whose  residence  here  has  been  so  short  that  they 
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never  knew  these  things,  and  to  remind  those  older  residents 
w7ho  in  the  arduous  pursuit  of  their  business  and  avocations 
may  have  forgotten.  For  every  man  who  honestly  differs  with 
me  I have  entire  respect.  For  those  who  willfully  mislead  I 
have  none.  From  those  who  sincerely  strive  for  a better 
government  and  improved  surroundings  I most  cheerfully 
accept  advice  and  guidance. 

But  I distrust  men  who  have  lived  here  for  years  through 
nearly  all  the  reign  of  profligacy  and  terror,  and  whose  patriot- 
ism was  never  sufficiently  aroused  to  ask  for  naturalization 
until  1898.  I reject  those  newspapers  whose  support  can  be 
gained  for  a fee  and  whose  enmity  follows  the  refusal  to  fill 
their  oft  extended  platters. 

Gentlemen,  stick  to  those  who  have  done  things  you  approve ; 
your  purposes  are  the  same  and  in  the  long  run  you  will 
accomplish  much  together. 


ADDRESS  AT  SHERIFF’S  JURY  DINNER,  DELMON- 
ICO’S,  NEW  YORK,  JANUARY,  1902. 
FOLLOWING  THE  INAUGURA- 
TION OF  JEROME  AND  LOW. 

Gentlemen — I did  not,  until  I came  here,  know  the  toast 
to  which  I was  expected  to  respond.  I was  careful  not  to 
inquire  and  my  friend,  Mr.  Page,  was  equally  careful  not  to 
inform  me.  But  I find  it  is  generally  better  not  to  know  what 
is  expected,  because  it  gives  one  an  easy  sense  of  irresponsi- 
bility, and  also  enables  him  to  prove  the  old  rule  that  it  is  the 
unexpected  that  always  happens. 

I had  no  intention  of  coming  to  this  dinner,  and  as  Rufus 
Choate  once  said  in  speaking  in  Fanueil  Hall,  “I  distinctly 
declined  to  come,  and  accordingly  here  I am.”  I finally  decided 
to  accept,  or  rather  the  decision  was  made  for  me,  because  I 
found  the  impression  is  abroad  that  no  man  can  tell  under 
this  new  order  of  things,  how  soon  he  may  need  friends  on 
the  jury,  and  especially  a jury  that  is  accustomed  to  do  the 
bidding  of  a sheriff.  I fancy  a good  many  men  who  have  here- 
tofore succeeded  in  remaining  at  large,  are  looking  for  friends, 
and  would  feel  all  the  better  if  the  friends  they  made  should 
ultimately  turn  up  on  the  jury.  Whether  this  feeling  springs 
altogether  from  the  natural  inclination  of  mankind  to  claim 
friendship  with  those  in  high  office,  or  partly  from  the  great 
terror  which  now  prevails  among  evil  doers  in  this  community, 
I have  no  means  of  finding  out.  This  new  order  of  things 
may  have  something  to  do  with  it.  It  is  an  order  I suppose, 
which  is  intended  to  make  men  better,  but  it  may  have  only 
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the  effect  of  making  them  alarmed.  But  it  doesn’t  matter,  for 
there  is  no  method,  that  I have  heard  of,  to  distinguish  between 
a man  who  is  acting  under  a sense  of  piety  and  another  acting 
in  the  same  way  under  a sense  of  fear.  I have  sometimes 
wondered  whether  we  should  have  any  great  need  for  juries 
any  more,  especially  in  criminal  cases.  We  have  men  among 
us  now  who  can  handle  nearly  everything  themselves.  Such 
men  have  not  been  unknown  before,  but  they  have  seldom 
appeared  in  such  clusters  as  at  present.  The  original  example 
of  these  men  I heard  spoken  about  when  I was  a boy. 
It  was  said  that  when  he  retired  at  night  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  pray  after  this  fashion:  “Oh  Lord,  you  must 

look  after  the  world  awhile  now  yourself,  for  I am 
going  to  bed.”  This  man  lived  many  miles  from  New 
York,  but  the  great  and  ever  broadening  opportunities  of  this 
town  seem  to  have  brought  his  descendants  here.  Whether 
this  new  order  of  things  will  accomplish  all  that  is  down  on 
the  bill  no  one  can  tell.  If  it  does  not,  it  will  not  be  the  first 
time,  in  the  words  of  a very  distinguished  man,  that  “the  per- 
formances of  the  war  have  not  quite  come  up  to  the  sounding 
phrases  of  the  manifesto.”  As  for  myself,  I have  not  that 
serene  confidence  when  I lie  down  to  sleep  that  I should  have 
if  I did  not  see  so  many  in  this  new  order  of  things  who  were 
so  recently  thriving  and  prosperous  beneficiaries  of  the  old 
order.  But  I think  we  may  find  out  quite  as  well  what  is  going 
on  by  watching  as  we  can  by  listening.  There  has  been  some 
sweeping  out  done,  and  every  time  the  door  is  open  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  broom  and  dust  pan  are  in  plain  sight. 

But  I am  a little  skeptical,  fearing  that  things  which  are  so 
constantly  in  view  can  have  but  little  time  to  be  in  use. 
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It  is  not  for  me  to  suggest  or  doubt,  for  I am  a stranger 
here  and  know  nothing  of  your  doings  except  what  I read  in 
my  own  weekly  paper  around  my  own  log  fire  in  the  country. 
But  even  at  the  hazard  which  every  simple  man  must  run  when 
he  speaks  in  the  presence  of  the  wise  and  great,  I am  going  to 
express  this  doubt : I am  going  to  declare  my  utter  disbelief 
in  this  new  and  benignant  proposition  that  the  only  way  to 
prevent  crime  is  to  put  crime  on  the  free  list.  That  is  not  cor- 
rection, it  is  surrender.  That  does  not  remove  the  perils  of  the 
situation,  it  only  brings  them  more  clearly  into  view.  It  is  a 
monstrous  doctrine  that  a change  in  the  law  changes  the  moral 
nature  of  an  act ; that  a city  corrupt  today  is  as  white  as  a lily 
tomorrow,  although  indulging  without  restraint  its  old  pur- 
suits. The  name  of  reform  can  never  save  that  doctrine.  The 
hot  breath  of  denunciation  of  the  old  regime  and  the  white 
smile  of  benediction  on  the  new,  will  both  be  powerless  to  work 
that  miracle.  Whatever  was  wrong  yesterday  is  wrong  today, 
and  there  are  some  questions  which  even  though  they  be  con- 
trolled by  politics  and  bandied  about  by  legislatures,  neverthe- 
less cut  deeper  than  questions  of  expediency  or  power,  and 
stand  upon  the  enduring  basis  of  morality.  And  when  you  get 
there,  my  friends  of  the  sheriff’s  jury,  my  friends  of  every 
American  jury,  you  must  stand  by  your  guns  no  matter 
whether  you  lose  a vote  or  conquer  a city.  The  government 
that  rests  upon  the  appetites  of  men  or  the  changing  demands 
of  political  supremacy,  rejecting  the  rights  of  the  women,  ithe 
children  and  the  home,  is  a government  of  sand  which  will  pass 
away  with  the  waves  that  washed  it  up.  And  let  me  add  one 
other  word  as  a stranger  and  a looker-on;  let  every  man  be 
sure  ithat  he  gets  the  genuine.  Government  is  too  apt  to  be 
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valued  nowadays,  in  this  prevailing  epidemic  of  righteousness 
and  hysteria,  as  patent  medicines  are  sold,  upon  the  theory  that 
it  does  not  matter  so  much  what  you  take  as  what  you  call  it. 
There  are  more  bottles  sold  in  the  market  today  by  the  labels 
than  by  the  contents.  The  gilt  label  and  the  Latin  phrase  will 
never  invest  the  spurious  with  curative  and  cleansing  power. 
The  need  always  was  and  is  today  for  that  spirit  of  genuine- 
ness and  determination  which  sees  a difference  between  the 
sham  and  the  real,  a difference  between  pretense  and  action, 
and  never  loses  sight,  no  matter  what  the  pressure,  of  the 
difference  between  expediency  and  morality.  It  will  do  no 
hurt  now  and  then  to  recur  to  these  things.  Politics  and  men 
and  governments  should  be  often  sorted  over.  One  aim  of 
every  free  government  should  be  to  inculcate  into  the  youth  of 
the  world  the  spirit  rather  than  the  image  of  sincerity,  and  the 
everlasting  truth  that  integrity  is  the  rock  which  will  remain 
forever,  while  show  and  glory  and  even  power  itself  are  but 
the  dust  that  rises  from  it  which  the  passing  winds  of  tomor- 
row will  scatter  in  the  air. 


ADDRESS  AT  DINNER  OF  LEGISLATIVE 
REPORTERS’  ASSOCIATION,  HOTEL 
TEN  EYCK,  ALBANY,  FEBRU- 
ARY 1 8,  1902. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen : — It  always  seemed  to  me  un- 
wise to  talk  when  you  could  do  better  by  listening,  and  that  is 
why  in  my  present  surroundings  I had  rather  listen  than  speak. 

I have  always  observed  that  newspaper  men  not  only  have 
easy  access  to  others,  but  an  invitation  to  meet  them  on  their 
own  territory  is  regarded  as  a most  agreeable  summons.  The 
readiness  to  obey  this  summons  does  not  spring  altogether 
from  the  fact  that  newspaper  men  print  the  newspapers.  That 
fact  may  induce,  but  it  does  not  control.  The  newspaper  man’s 
position  is  due  more  to  his  characteristics  than  to  his  power. 
You  may  leave  him  all  the  authority  he  has  today,  but  take 
away  his  distinguishing  traits  and  you  have  robbed  him  of  half 
his  attraction.  He  is  not  so  much  the  representative  of  a pro- 
fession as  he  is  of  a type,  and  while  the  profession  may  influ- 
ence, iit  is  the  type  that  attracts.  He  stands  for  activity,  energy 
and  success  to  a larger  degree  than  any  other  factor  now 
operating  upon  the  tremendous  current  of  public  affairs.  He 
moves  when  the  time  comes.  The  best  that  can  be  done  he  is 
always  ready  to  do.  The  only  point  of  time  he  recognizes  is 
today.  There  is  nothing  on  his  calendar  under  the  head  of  ad- 
journments or  unfinished  business.  If  his  dictionary  has  in  it 
the  word  procrastination  he  either  tears  out  the  word  or  burns 
the  book.  Whatever  is  to  be  done  he  does  now  and  does  it 
the  best  he  can.  The  result  of  his  last  work  may  not  be  all 
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he  desired,  but  he  leaves  it  to  time  and  a later  judgment,  and 
fortified  by  experience  moves  on  to  the  next.  His  methods  are 
like  electricity,  sometimes  fatal  but  always  rapid.  There  may 
be  an  occasional  shock  that  kills  a man,  but  the  similarity  still 
holds  good,  for  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  operator  is  the  man 
who  is  killed.  It  is  this  pluck  and  energy  that  commends  him 
to  me.  He  always  looks  ahead,  never  back.  There  could  be 
no  better  trait  than  this,  for  I always  thought  that  a man’s 
chief  interest  should  be  in  those  who  come  after  rather  than  in 
those  who  have  gone  before. 

The  greatest  sham  in  the  world  and  one  which  seems  to  be 
growing  nowadays  is  that  which  bases  its  claim  to  recognition 
upon  distinguished  forefathers.  This  world  would  be  better 
or  at  least  greater  if  the  present  generation  devoted  more  time 
to  its  children  and  less  to  its  ancestors.  A posterity  well  trained 
is  far  better  than  an  ancestry  well  pruned.  Ambition  will 
accomplish  more  than  recollection.  Hope  is  a more  potent 
factor  in  the  development  of  the  world  than  satisfaction.  Hope 
is  strength,  life,  success;  satiety  is  defeat,  the  end.  The  seed 
which  in  the  ground  does  not  throb  and  stir  at  the  first  pressure 
of  warmth  on  its  back,  and  struggle  to  turn  its  face  up  to  the 
light,  and  push  its  nostrils  up  to  the  air  and  thrust  its  feet  down 
in  the  earth  to  brace  its  growing  stem  against  the  passing 
breeze,  is  a dead  seed.  There  is  no  hope  nor  future  in  it,  and 
no  renown  of  ancestry  will  ever  bring  it  back  to  life.  Human 
beings  are  the  same.  They  must  push,  grow,  reach  out  on 
every  side  and  make  the  trees  and  air  and  clouds  and  every 
element  their  slaves.  Otherwise  they  cannot  win.  Chance  plays 
but  a small  part  in  achievement.  Opportunity  will  never  come 
unless  preparation  has  preceded  it.  Equipment  is  the  key  to 
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all  success.  Ability  is  the  powder;  opportunity  is  only  the 
match  .that  ignites  it. 

The  newspaper  man  is  the  bee  of  the  human  race,  always 
active  and  seemingly  never  fatigued.  He  gathers  some  gall, 
but  mostly  honey.  He  is  at  the  centre  of  life,  whether  that 
centre  be  one  of  activity  or  pleasure,  of  storm  or  repose.  He 
depends  neither  upon  sun  nor  wind,  but  will  make  use  of  both, 
and  no  confusion,  however  great,  can  prevent  his  reaching  re- 
sults. And  underneath  all  his  other  qualities  is  that  good 
fellowship  which,  after  all,  is  a redeeming  and  inspiring  force 
in  the  world.  In  these  .times  progress  is  the  leading  word ; all 
others  follow  at  different  distances  and  with  varying  pace. 

Perhaps  if  there  can  be  only  one  word  to  typify  the  spirit  of 
a nation  or  a people  there  can  be  no  better  word  than  progress, 
because  the  old  proverb  is  still  true,  “when  the  house  is  finished 
the  builder  dies.” 


ADDRESS  AT  DINNER  TO  SENATOR  PLATT  IN 
NEW  YORK,  APRIL  4,  1902. 


Mr.  Chairman : — There  is  apparently  no  politics  in  this  cele- 
bration, and  to  that  exitent  only  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
now  generally  prevailing.  For  there  seems  to  be  no  politics 
anywhere.  The  fashion  is  to  disavow  political  convictions  and 
to  expend  in  the  obliteration  of  party  lines  -that  energy  which 
in  times  past  has  been  devoted  to  the  building  up  of  parties 
which  should  stand  for  great  policies  and  great  deeds.  Who- 
ever believes  in  partisanship  now  seems  not  only  to  be  out  of 
fashion,  but  almost  in  disgrace.  The  great  parties  whose  his- 
tory has  heretofore  so  fired  the  heart  and  stimulated  the  pride 
seem  to  be  if  not  in  actual  subjugation  at  least  in  quarantine. 
The  name  of  Fusionist  has  supplanted  the  older  and  more 
glorious  party  names.  A new  species  has  descended  upon  us, 
and  its  work  has  been  so  rapid  and  its  invasion  so  complete 
that  it  is  now  in  full  enjoyment  of  the  kingdoms  of  tthe  world. 
This  has  not  been  done  by  conquest,  because  war  has  been 
abolished  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  War  is  not  even  placed 
among  the  lost  arts,  but  is  regarded  only  as  one  of  those  rude 
weapons  which  mankind  in  iits  rougher  stages  has  made  use  of 
in  its  struggle  up  to  that  now  exalted  level  where  no  policy  is 
thought  wise  unless  also  accounted  just  and  humane.  So 
Fusion  owes  nothing  to  the  barbarity  of  war,  but  all  ito  that 
genteel  process  now  so  much  in  vogue,  known  as  “benevolent 
assimilation.”  No  one  has  yet  explained  how  those  great 
political  doctrines  whose  espousal  has  enlisted  the  patriotism 
of  the  American  people,  and  whose  supremacy  has  been 
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achieved  by  the  conflicts  and  sacrifices  of  half  a century,  can 
be  maintained  when  armies  are  disbanded  and  leaders  are 
dethroned.  I seldom  hear  these  things  discussed.  They  seem 
to  have  faded  away  in  the  glare  of  a new  and  radiant  gospel. 
If  this  is  politics  it  is  at  least  a new  kind.  It  may  be  finer,  but 
I doubt  its  strength.  There  is  too  much  foliage,  but  too  little 
trunk.  It  is  not  the  kind  of  politics  I imbibed  in  my  infancy 
nor  the  kind  I have  been  proud  ito  maintain  in  my  later  years. 

But  I am  glad  to  be  present  at  this  most  peculiar  celebra- 
tion. It  exemplifies  great  fidelity  to  the  past  and  a still  greater 
courage  now.  lit  calls  upon  those  who  are  here  to  express,  even 
in  the  face  of  modern  wisdom  and  example,  their  respect  for 
one  who  is,  has  been  and  I doubt  not  will  always  be,  a politician 
and  a partisan.  He  has  been  a politician  who  has  not  changed 
his  politics  as  administrations  one  after  another  have  been 
blown  from  power  by  the  changing  winds  of  popular  disap- 
proval; a partisan  who  has  adhered  to  the  principles  of  one 
party  for  forty  years ; a soldier  who  has  enlisted  till  the  end  of 
every  war.  This  may  seem  in  the  light  of  the  last  book  added 
to  the  political  testament  a sombre  record,  but  it  has  never 
been  disfigured  by  weakness  or  desertion. 

I rejoice  that  even  now  so  many  can  be  found  to  turn  one 
moment  from  the  new  and  clamorous  philosophy  and  bestow 
upon  that  of  an  older  fashion  their  commendation  and  applause. 
This  new  philosophy  is  like  the  looking  glass — untouched  it 
is  as  clear  as  crystal  and  as  deep  as  the  landscape,  but  if  you 
scratch  its  back  its  beauty  and  serenity  are  gone  and  in  their 
place  is  exposed  the  thin  shingle  that  holds  the  glass  in  place. 

You  have  assembled  in  honor  of  Thomas  C.  Platt,  the  senior 
Senator  from  this  state,  and  whatever  other  faults  you  may 
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attribute  to  him,  he  has  never  been  a pretender  nor  fooled  by 
those  who  were.  He  does  not  claim  to  have  invented  virtue. 
I always  mistrust  a man  who  claims  that  honesty  is  something 
new  and  is  covered  by  his  personal  copyright.  For  the  inquiry 
will  arise,  what  manner  of  life  can  he  have  led  and  what  must 
have  been  the  impulses  of  his  own  heart,  if  in  the  maturity  of 
years  and  experience  he  believes  that  the  common  virtues  are 
now  for  the  first  time  visiting  the  world  ? 

Your  distinguished  guest  has  been  long  in  the  field.  He 
has  seen  the  unequaled  craft  of  Thurlow  Weed,  the  persuasive 
statesmanship  of  Seward,  the  imperious  domination  of  Conk- 
ling,  names  which  will  be  forever  famous  in  the  history  of 
New  York.  But  in  the  art  of  politics  he  has  excelled  them  all. 
He  has  been  always  in  the  current  and  sometimes  submerged 
so  deep  that  willing  prophets  have  declared  his  power  had 
departed,  but  steadily  he  has  risen  by  energy,  by  courage,  by 
absolute  defiance  of  conditions,  and  again  assumed  the  reins 
of  power  and  command. 

This  history,  unparalleled  in  the  politics  of  this  country, 
could  be  made  only  by  qualities  which  would  bear  the  light  of 
public  discussion  and  the  closer  scrutiny  of  personal  contact. 
No  night-blooming  politician  could  make  that  record.  The 
character  to  do  that  must  be  robust  and  masculine,  his  methods 
must  be  vigorous  and  strong,  unlike  the  female  politics  of  this 
later  day.  I am  glad  to  see  a politician  who  is  an  old-timer. 
I am  glad  to  pay  my  respects  to  one  whose  position  has  never 
been  a subject  of  doubt  when  his  party  platform  has  been 
declared  and  his  party  convention  disbanded.  I am  glad  to 
honor  one  who  has  never  been  among  the  stragglers  except  to 
whip  the  stragglers  into  line;  who  has  never  embellished  his 
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career  by  a single  betrayal  of  his  party  platform  nor  partici- 
pated in  a campaign  by  denouncing  his  party  associates ; whose 
virtues  do  not  need  to  be  painted  upon  sign  boards  nor  adver- 
tised with  the  prodigality  of  the  patent  medicine.  He  has  the 
honor  to  stand  highest  with  those  who  know  him  best.  And, 
gentlemen,  this,  after  all,  is  the  standard.  Many  a man  has 
received  the  approval  of  the  multitude  who  in  private  had  hard- 
ly a friend.  When  the  end  comes  one  word  of  confidence  by 
those  who  have  seen  and  known  will  rise  higher  than  the 
empty  though  tumultuous  praises  of  strangers  carried  broad- 
cast round  the  world.  Nothing  in  all  the  forces  of  mankind 
sticks  closer  to  .the  ground  than  popular  applause.  It  never 
rises  higher  than  the  mist  and  fades  away  as  soon.  But  con- 
fidence and  respect  rise  and  expand  with  the  light,  and  no  limit 
has  ever  yet  been  set  to  their  endurance.  If  you  look  for 
qualities  that  will  last  you  will  never  find  them  proclaimed  by 
heralds  nor  printed  upon  handbills  scattered  in  the  streets. 
They  will  rather  be  treasured  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  know 
and  whose  sane  approval  is  the  great  reward  of  living. 

And  that  is  why  tonight,  in  the  presence  of  this  distinguished 
company,  gathered  from  many  states  and  from  every  creed  of 
politics  and  religion,  so  many  words  of  commendation  have 
been  uttered  for  one  who  in  forty  years  of  praising  others  has 
never  praised  himself. 


ADDRESS  ON  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  AT  THE 
LINCOLN  DINNER  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN 
CLUB,  AT  THE  WALDORF-ASTORIA, 

NEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY  12,  1903. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen : — There  are  subjects  upon 
which  nothing  new  can  be  said,  but  which  still  arouse  the 
fervor  awakened  at  their  first  enunciation.  If  the  song  was 
true  when  it  started  on  its  journey  it  will  be  sung  as  long  as 
human  hearts  vibrate  and  tongues  retain  the  gift  of  speech.  It 
will  be  lisped  by  those  who  are  tottering  on  toward  the  end, 
and  echoed  by  those  whose  hearts  are  filled  with  the  promise 
and  the  glow  of  youth.  If  the  product  was  genuine  when  it 
passed  from  the  Creator’s  hand  it  will  neither  be  dimmed  by 
age  nor  cheapened  by  familiarity;  for  honor  is  not  decreased 
by  contact  and  truth  is  never  out  of  tune. 

If  none  of  the  old  stories  are  ever  to  be  re-told,  many  a 
noble  inspiration  must  be  lost,  and  many  a tender  chord  must 
remain  untouched. 

This  is  the  age,  I know,  when  the  search  is  at  its  height  for 
the  new  and  marvelous,  and  in  this  eagerness  the  primeval 
forests  are  swept  away,  .the  bowels  of  the  earth  are  punctured, 
and  even  on  the  remotest  seas  the  observant  eye  detects  .the 
flutter  of  a sail.  The  watchword  is  energy,  the  goal  is  success, 
but  in  the  fever  of  modern  enterprise  a moment’s  rest  can  do 
no  harm.  We  must  not  only  acquire,  we  must  retain.  We 
must  not  only  learn,  we  must  remember.  The  newest  is  not 
always  the  best.  The  date  or  lustre  of  the  coin  does  not  deter- 
mine its  metal.  The  substance  may  be  plain  and  unobtrusive, 
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and  still  be  gold.  Whoever  chooses  without  a proper  test  may 
die  both  a pauper  and  a fool.  The  paintings  of  recent  times 
have  evoked  the  praise  of  critics,  and  yet  thousands  still  pay 
their  homage  to  an  older  genius.  Modern  literature  is  ablaze 
with  beauty  and  with  power,  and  yet  millions  are  still  going 
tonight  to  one  old  and  thumbworn  text  for  their  final  con- 
solation. 

Remembering  the  force  of  these  examples,  it  will  be  profit- 
able sometimes  to  step  one  side  for  the  serious  contemplation  of 
rugged,  lasting  qualities  in  whatever  age  or  garb  they  have 
appeared.  The  hero  of  an  hour  will  pass  as  quickly  as  he  came. 
The  flashlight  will  dazzle  and  blind,  but  when  .the  eyes  are 
rubbed  the  impression  has  passed  away,  but  the  landscape  that 
comes  slowly  into  view  with  the  rising  sun,  growing  more 
resplendent  and  distinct  with  his  ascending  power,  and  fading 
gently  from  the  vision  at  .the  approach  of  night,  will  remain 
in  the  mind  forever  to  illuminate,  to  strengthen  and  to  cheer. 
And  men  are  like  impressions.  There  are  more  examples  of 
the  flashlight  kind  than  .there  are  fireflies  on  a summr’s  night, 
but  there  is  no  nobler  representative  of  the  enduring  and  im- 
mortal than  he  in  whose  name  this  event  is  celebrated.  Who- 
ever imparts  a new  view  of  his  character  must  tell  it  to  the 
newborn,  to  whom  all  things  are  new,  for  to  the  intelligent 
and  mature  his  name  and  virtues  have  been  long  familiar.  His 
was  the  power  that  commanded  admiration  and  the  humanity 
that  invited  love;  mild  but  inflexible,  just  but  merciful,  great 
but  simple,  he  possessed  a head  that  commanded  men  and  a 
heart  that  attracted  babes.  His  conscience  was  strong  enough 
to  bear  continual  use.  It  was  not  alone  for  public  occasions 
nor  great  emergencies.  It  was  never  a capital  but  always  a 
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chart.  It  was  never  his  servant,  to  be  dismissed  at  will,  but 
his  companion  to  be  always  at  his  side.  It  was  with  him,  but 
never  behind  him,  for  he  knew  that  a pursuing  conscience  is 
an  accuser,  and  not  a guide,  and  brings  remorse  instead  of 
comfort.  His  greatness  did  not  depend  upon  his  title  for 
greatness  was  his  when  the  title  was  bestowed.  He 
leaned  upon  no  fiction  of  nobility,  and  kissed  no  hand  to 
obtain  his  rank,  but  the  stamp  of  nobility  and  power  which 
he  wore  was  conferred  upon  him  in  that  log  hut  in  Kentucky, 
that  day  in  1809,  when  he  and  Nancy  Hanks  were  first  seen 
there  together.  And  it  was  conferred  by  a power  which,  unlike 
earthly  potentates,  never  confers  a title  without  a character 
that  will  adorn  it.  When  we  understand  the  tremendous  ad- 
vantages of  a humble  birth,  when  we  realize  that  the  priva- 
tions of  youth  are  the  pillars  of  strength  to  maturer  years,  then 
we  shall  cease  to  wonder  that  out  of  such  obscure  surround- 
ings as  watched  the  coming  of  Abraham  Lincoln  should  spring 
the  collossal  and  supreme  figure  of  modern  history. 

Groves  are  better  than  temples,  fields  are  better  than  gorge- 
ous carpetings,  rail  fences  are  better  than  lines  of  kneeling 
slaves,  and  the  winds  are  better  than  music  if  you  are  raising 
heroes  and  founding  governments. 

Those  who  understand  these  things  and  have  heard  the  heart 
of  nature  beat  will  not  wonder  that  this  man  could  stand  the 
shock  and  fury  of  war,  and  yet  maintain  that  calm  serenity 
which  enabled  him  to  hear  above  the  roar  of  the  storm  that 
enveloped  him  the  low  smothered  cry  that  demanded  .the  free- 
dom of  a race. 

If  you  look  for  attributes  that  dazzle  and  bewilder  you  must 
seek  them  elsewhere  than  in  the  character  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
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It  was  not  by  show  or  glitter  or  by  sound  that  the  great 
moments  of  history  were  marked  and  the  great  deeds  of  man- 
kind were  wrought.  The  color  counts  for  nothing.  It  is  the 
fibre  alone  that  lasts.  The  precept  will  be  forgotten  unless  the 
deed  is  remembered.  The  wildest  strains  of  mantial  music  will 
pass  away  on  the  wind,  while  the  grim  and  deadly  courage  of 
the  soldier,  moving  and  acting  without  a word,  will  mark  the 
spot  where  pilgrims  of  every  race  will  linger  and  worship  for- 
ever. 

No  character  in  the  world  more  clearly  saw  the  worth  of 
substance  and  the  mockery  of  show,  and  no  career  ever  set  in 
such  everlasting  light  the  doctrine  that  although  vanity  and 
pretense  may  flourish  for  a day,  there  can  be  no  lasting  triumph 
not  founded  on  the  truth. 

The  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  moved  upon  that  high,  con- 
sistent plane  which  the  surroundings  of  his  youth  inspired. 
Poverty  is  a hard  but  oftentimes  a loving  nurse.  If  fortune 
denies  the  luxuries  of  wealth,  she  makes  generous  compensation 
in  that  greater  love  which  they  alone  can  know  who  have  faced 
privations  together.  The  child  may  shiver  in  the  fury  of  the 
blast  which  no  maternal  tenderness  can  shield  him  from,  but 
he  may  feel  a helpless  tear  drop  upon  his  cheek  which  will  keep 
him  warm  till  the  snows  of  time  have  covered  his  hair.  It  is 
not  wealth  that  counts  in  the  making  of  the  world,  but  char- 
acter. And  character  is  best  formed  amid  those  surroundings 
where  every  waking  hour  is  filled  with  struggle,  where  no 
flag  of  truce  is  ever  sent,  and  only  darkness  stays  the  conflict. 
Give  me  the  hut  that  is  small  enough,  the  poverty  that  is  deep 
enough,  the  love  that  is  great  enough,  and  over  all  the  fear  of 
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God,  and  I will  raise  from  them  the  best  there  is  in  human 
character. 

This  lad,  uncouth  and  poor,  without  aid  or  accidental  cir- 
cumstance, rising  as  steadily  as  the  sun,  marked  a path  across 
the  sky  so  luminous  and  clear  that  there  is  not  one  to  mate  it 
to  be  discovered  in  the  heavens,  and  throughout  its  whole 
majestic  length  there  is  no  spot  or  blemish  in  it. 

The  love  of  justice  and  fair  play,  and  that  respect  for  order 
and  the  law,  which  must  underlie  every  nation  that  would  long 
endure,  were  deeply  embedded  in  his  nature.  These  I know 
are  qualities  destitute  of  show  and  whose  names  are  never  set 
to  music,  but  unless  there  is  in  ithe  people’s  heart  a deep  sense 
of  their  everlasting  value,  that  people  will  neither  command 
respect  in  times  of  their  prosperity  nor  sympathy  in  the  hour 
of  their  decay.  These  are  the  qualities  that  stand  the  test  when 
hurricanes  sweep  by.  These  are  the  joints  of  oak  that  ride  the 
storm,  and  when  the  clouds  have  melted  and  the  waves  are  still, 
move  on  serenely  in  their  course.  Times  will  come  when  noth- 
ing but  the  best  can  save  us.  Without  warning  and  without 
cause,  out  of  a clear  and  smiling  sky  may  descend  the  bolt  that 
will  scatter  the  weaker  qualities  to  the  winds.  We  have  seen 
that  bolt  descend.  There  is  danger  at  such  a time.  The  hurri- 
cane will  pass  like  the  rushing  of  the  sea.  Then  is  the  time  to 
determine  whether  governments  can  stand  amid  such  perilous 
surroundings.  The  American  character  has  been  often  proved 
superior  to  any  test.  No  danger  can  be  so  great  and  no  calam- 
ity so  sudden  as  to  throw  it  off  its  guard.  This  great  strength 
in  times  of  trial,  and  this  self-restraint  in  times  of  wild  excite- 
ment have  been  attained  by  years  of  training,  precept  and 
experience.  Justice  has  so  often  emerged  triumphant  from 
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obstacles  which  seemed  to  chain  her  limbs  and  make  the  right- 
eous path  impossible,  that  there  is  now  rooted  in  the  American 
heart  the  faith  (that  no  matter  how  dark  the  night  there  will 
somehow  break  through  at  the  appointed  hour  a light,  which 
shall  reveal  to  eager  eyes  the  upright  forms  of  Justice  and  the 
Law,  still  moving  hand  in  hand,  still  supreme  over  chaos  and 
despair,  the  image  and  the  substance  of  the  world's  sublime 
reliance. 

I should  not  try,  if  all  the  time  were  mine,  to  present  Lincoln 
as  an  orator,  lawyer,  statesman  or  politician.  His  name  and 
his  performances  in  the  lines  which  he  pursued  have  been  cut 
into  the  rock  of  American  history  with  the  deepest  chisel  yet 
made  use  of  on  this  continent. 

But  it  is  not  by  the  grandeur  of  his  powers  that  he  has  most 
appealed  to  me,  but  rather  by  those  softer,  homelier  traits  that 
bring  him  down  to  a closer  and  more  affectionate  view. 

The  mountain  that  crowds  its  summit  to  the  clouds  is  never 
so  magnificent  to  the  observer  on  (the  plain  below,  as  when 
by  some  clear  and  kindly  light  its  smaller  outlines  are  revealed. 

And  Lincoln  was  never  more  imposing  than  when  the  milder 
attributes  of  his  nature  were  exposed.  He  was  genuine,  he 
was  affectionate,  and  after  all  is  said  and  the  end  is  reached, 
what  is  there  without  these  two?  You  may  measure  the 
heights  and  sound  the  depths ; you  may  gain  the  great  rewards 
of  power  and  renown ; you  may  quiver  under  the  electric  cur- 
rent of  applause — the  time  will  come  when  these  will  fall  from 
you  like  the  rags  that  cover  your  body.  The  robes  of  power 
and  the  husks  of  pretense  will  alike  be  stripped  away,  and  you 
must  stand  at  the  end  as  you  stood  at  the  beginning,  revealed. 
Under  such  a test  Abraham  Lincoln  might  stand  erect,  for  no 
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man  loved  the  humbler,  nobler  traits  more  earnestly  than  he. 
Whatever  he  pretended  to  be,  he  was ; genuine  and  sincere,  he 
did  not  need  embellishment.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world 
which  needs  so  little  decoration  or  which  can  so  well  afford 
to  spurn  it  altogether  as  the  absolutely  genuine.  Imitations 
are  likely  to  be  exposed  unless  carefully  ornamented.  Too 
much  embellishment  generally  covers  a blemish  in  the  con- 
struction. It  therefore  happens  that  the  first  rate  invariably 
rejects  adornment  and  the  second  rate  invaribly  puts  it  on. 
The  difference  between  the  two  can  be  discovered  at  short 
range,  and  safety  from  exposure  lies  only  in  imperfect  exam- 
ination. If  the  vision  is  clear  and  the  inspection  careful,  there 
is  no  chance  for  the  sham  ever  to  be  taken  for  the  genuine,  and 
that  is  why  it  happens  that  among  all  the  forms  of  activity  in 
this  very  active  age,  no  struggle  is  more  sharp  than  that  of 
the  first  rate  to  be  found  out  and  of  the  second  not  to  be.  It 
is  easier  to  conceal  what  a thing  is  than  to  prove  it  to  be  what 
it  is  not.  One  requires  only  concealment,  the  other  demonstra- 
tion. Sooner  or  later  the  truth  will  appear.  Some  time  the 
decorations  will  fall  off,  and  then  the  blemish  will  appear 
all  the  greater  because  of  the  surprise  at  finding  it. 

None  have  less  to  fear  from  such  a test  than  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, and  his  strength  in  that  regard  arose,  it  seems  to  me,  from 
the  preservation  through  all  his  life  of  that  fondness  for  his 
early  home,  of  .the  tender  recollections  of  his  family  and  their 
struggles,  which  kept  his  sympathy  always  warm  and  young. 
He  was  never  so  great  but  that  the  ties  of  his  youth  still  bound 
him.  He  was  never  so  far  away  but  that  he  could  still  hear 
the  note  of  the  evening  bird  in  the  groves  of  his  nativity. 
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They  say  the  tides  of  the  ocean  ebb  and  flow  by  a force 
which,  though  remote,  always  retains  its  power.  And  so  with 
this  man,  whether  he  rose  or  fell;  whether  he  stood  in  that 
giant-like  repose  that  distinguished  him  among  his  fellow  men, 
or  exercised  that  unequaled  power,  which,  to  my  mind,  made 
him  the  foremost  figure  of  the  world,  yet  he  always  felt  the 
tender  and  invisible  chord  that  chained  him  to  his  native  rock. 
In  whatever  field  he  stood  he  felt  the  benign  and  sobering 
influences  of  his  early  recollections.  They  were  the  rock  to 
which  he  clung  in  storms,  the  anchor  which  kept  his  head  to 
the  wind,  the  balm  which  sustained  him  in  defeat  and  en- 
nobled him  in  the  hour  of  triumph. 

I shall  not  say  he  had  his  faults,  for  is  there  any  hope  that 
man  will  pass  through  this  vale  of  tears  without  them?  Is 
there  any  danger  that  his  fellow-men  will  fail  to  detect  and 
proclaim  them  ? He  was  not  small  in  anything ; he  was  carved 
in  deep  lines,  like  all  heroic  figures,  for  dangerous  altitudes 
and  great  purposes.  And  as  we  move  away  from  him,  and 
years  and  events  pass  between  us,  his  form  will  still  be  visible 
and  distinct,  for  such  characters  built  upon  courage  and  faith, 
and  that  affection  which  is  the  seed  of  both,  are  not  the  play- 
things, but  the  masters  of  time. 

How  long  the  names  of  men  will  last  no  human  foresight 
can  discover,  but  I believe  that  even  against  the  havoc  and  con- 
fusion in  which  so  many  names  go  down,  the  fame  of  Lincoln 
will  stand  as  immovable  and  as  long  as  the  pyramids  against 
the  rustle  of  the  Egyptian  winds. 


ADDRESS  ON  PARTISANSHIP  BEFORE  THE 
MARQUETTE  REPUBLICAN  CLUB  OF 
CHICAGO,  OCTOBER  9,  1903. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Marquette  Club : — 
Every  age,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a little  better  than  the  last.  I find 
no  comfort  in  continuous  melancholy,  and  have  never  joined 
those  cheerless  souls  who  see  in  every  passing  cloud  the  whirl- 
wind and  the  storm.  Disaster  is  no  boon,  nor  is  the  constant  ex- 
pectation of  it  a sign  of  genius.  We  are  stronger  every  day. 
If  this  were  not  so,  the  machinery  would  break.  Every  hour, 
somewhere  in  this  gigantic  mass,  new  power  is  applied.  The 
impossibilities  of  yesterday  are  the  commonplaces  of  today. 
And  yet  under  this  speed  and  strain  and  pressure,  our  country- 
men have  not  faltered,  but  have  grown  to  meet  expanding 
needs  with  a strength  and  wisdom  that  are  the  marvel  of 
the  age. 

A calm  review  of  our  career  gives  little  cause  for  fear,  but 
rather  opens  up  those  cheering  prospects  which  are  all  aglow 
with  confidence  and  hope.  But  confidence  and  hope  are  not 
enough.  I have  little  faith  in  those  whose  songs  are  always 
pitched  in  accents  of  distress,  but  I have  less  in  those  who 
believe  that  great  doctrines  can  be  expressed  in  fervent 
hallelujahs.  There  must  be  something  more  than  speech  or 
fervor  or  solemnity.  This  is  true  in  every  place  where  accom- 
plishment is  the  purpose  and  principle  is  the  guide.  Politics 
is  no  exception.  Gentility  no  more  expresses  its  realities  than 
bright  uniforms  express  the  dread  realities  of  war.  Politics 
without  principle  is  an  imitation  and  a pantomime.  It  is  no 
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better  when  practiced  by  those  who  hope  for  office  than  when 
followed  by  those  who  work  to  obtain  office.  Repose  is  no 
nobler  than  activity.  The  man  who  hopes  is  no  better  than  the 
man  who  works.  If  there  is  no  other  difference  between  the 
two,  the  worker  is  the  higher  grade,  and  in  every  place  where 
energy  counts,  will  win,  unless  the  people  are  misled.  The 
tendency  sometimes  appears,  to  lose  sight  of  principle  and  to 
belittle  those  who  stand  for  it.  In  that  tendency  is  a danger 
which  is  understated.  In  this  country  the  fundamental  stones 
are  principle  and  endeavor.  Upon  these  two  has  been  reared 
a structure  whose  grandeur  has  no  parallel,  and  whose  promise 
affords  to  the  struggling  masses  of  the  world  their  chief  hope. 

Seldom  in  the  history  of  the  American  people  has  dreaming 
been  a valid  substitute  for  doing.  But  sometimes  in  the  history 
of  that  people  the  stern  warrior  for  principle’s  sake  has  been 
set  aside  for  those  who  from  afar  have  recounted  the  glories 
of  (the  strife.  In  times  of  peace,  when  the  awful  face  of  war  is 
for  a day  withdrawn,  the  soldier  may  hobble  past  unwelcome 
and  unpraised,  but  the  time  will  come  again  unless  our  natures 
are  made  anew,  when  the  flash  and  stroke  and  solemn  call 
will  revive  the  lagging  homage  of  mankind,  when  the  gay 
attire  of  the  hero  of  a day’s  parade  will  pass  unheeded,  and 
the  multitude  will  .turn  with  grateful  and  unanimous  remem- 
brance to  the  uniform  of  the  regular. 

The  true  significance  of  things  must  not  be  lost.  Wars  were 
never  won  except  by  blood.  Principles  were  never  planted 
except  by  sacrifice.  Deeds  that  are  written  across  the  sky  were 
not  achieved  by  men  reclining  in  the  shade.  The  secrets  of 
the  ocean  and  the  exultation  of  discovery  never  came  to  him 
who  only  wrote  his  name  in  the  puddles  which  follow  a sum- 
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nier’s  rain.  These  things  should  never  be  forgotten.  The 
realities  of  the  world  should  never  stand  aside  for  phrases. 
The  things  that  are,  should  hold  the  waking  eye,  and  visions 
should  be  kept  for  sleep.  Gratitude  should  keep  its  index 
finger  on  the  man  who  did,  and  not  upon  the  one  who  said. 
Sophistry  is  a pleasing  companion  but  a dangerous  guide.  A 
promise  of  a smaller  favor  yet  to  come  will  sometimes  obscure 
the  memory  of  a greater  deed  already  done.  All  these  things 
are  true  in  every  avenue  we  tread.  And  politics,  which  at 
times  is  crude  and  soiled,  but  which  at  best  is  queen  of  all  the 
sciences,  is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 

If  politics  is  sometimes  the  scorn  of  sober  minds  she  owes 
her  degradation  no  more  to  those  who  have  befouled  her  with 
the  roughness  of  assault,  than  to  those  who  by  claiming  vir- 
tues they  never  had,  have  gained  her  favor. 

It  often  happens  that  in  war  the  most  glowing  records  of  the 
fight  are  made  by  those  who  never  left  the  sutler’s  tent.  And 
when  the  war  is  over  and  soldiers  come  together  in  organized 
commemoration  of  .their  valor,  their  spokesmen  are  not 
unlikely  to  be  chosen  from  among  those  fluent  brothers  whose 
only  warlike  weapon  was  the  telescope.  And  so  it  is  in  poli- 
tics. When  battles  have  been  fought  and  principles  established 
by  years  of  conflict  and  devotion,  it  too  often  comes  about  that 
the  highest  decoration  adorns  the  brow  of  him  who,  far  from 
the  heat  of  conflict,  denounced  the  cause  or  gave  secret  com- 
fort to  its  enemies. 

That  disposition  is  wrong  and  its  effects  are  worse.  No 
contest  can  be  long  maintained  except  by  those  whose  souls 
are  in  it,  and  no  principle  ever  settled  deep  in  a human  heart 
that  did  not  make  of  him  a partisan.  Partisanship  is  nothing 
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but  conviction,  and  without  conviction  man  wanders  with 
neither  star  nor  compass.  He  puts  to  sea  without  a rudder 
and  lands  on  any  shore  where  the  natives  are  kind  and  the 
climate  is  serene.  The  politician  who  is  not  guided  by  a firm 
belief,  will  join  any  cause  that  offers  him  promotion  and 
reward.  He  may  cover  himself  with  the  cloak  of  non-partisan- 
ship, but  non-partisanship  is  the  disguise  which  ambition 
always  wears  when  it  travels  under  an  assumed  name. 

I never  believed  in  a man  who  did  not  himself  believe  in  a 
cause.  I never  trusted  a politician  whose  creed  was  so  humane 
that  he  embraced  under  it  all  men  and  all  opinions.  Whoever 
repudiates  in  small  things  the  principles  he  professes  in  larger 
ones  proves  his  insincerity  in  all.  The  soundness  of  a doctrine 
is  not  determined  by  geography.  If  it  is  salutary  for  the 
country,  every  community  and  citizen  in  that  country  owe  it 
support.  It  cannot  prevail  in  the  broader  field  if  its  friends 
desert  it  for  a fancied  benefit  to  local  interests  or  personal  am- 
bitions. A cause  which  means  righteousness  and  progress  in 
the  world  at  large  means  the  same  thing  in  Chicago  or  New 
York,  and  whoever  weakens  that  cause  by  aiding  those  who 
would  destroy  it,  or  tying  the  hands  of  those  who  would  sus- 
tain it,  is  not  its  friend. 

A principle  cannot  be  measured  by  the  number  which  it 
covers.  The  training  of  the  church  is  a sham  unless  it  per- 
vades the  community  and  the  home.  A belief  in  a party  is  a 
sham  if  a man  throws  it  away  upon  the  first  offer  of  advantage 
to  himself. 

This  may  seem  a plea  for  partisanship.  I so  intend  it. 
Every  great  chapter  in  the  world  was  written  by  a partisan. 
Every  great  deed  which  courage  and  devotion  could  perform, 
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the  partisan  has  done.  Every  crisis  that  has  raised  a front  so 
terrible  and  threatening  that  only  the  best  and  bravest  could 
hope  to  win,  the  partisan  has  met.  Every  great  cause  which 
called  for  hopeless  years  of  suffering  and  demanded  men  whose 
struggles  ended  only  with  the  grave,  has  enlisted  only  partisans. 
Out  across  the  vast  and  neverending  plain  of  human  sacrifice 
the  marks  that  will  be  visible  as  long  as  men  shall  come  this 
way,  are  the  footprints  of  the  partisan;  and  the  imperishable 
monuments  to  liberty  and  truth  are  built  upon  his  bones. 

A non-partisan  is  an  unbeliever.  He  goes  where  the  wind 
goes.  He  is  ready  to  agree  with  those  who  oppose,  and  the 
first  word  upon  his  tongue  is  compromise.  There  are  no 
mountains  in  his  country.  Everything  must  be  brought  to  a 
dead  level.  All  landscapes  are  made  smooth  by  reducing  the 
elevations.  He  removes  opposition  only  by  surrender.  No 
non-partisan  was  ever  found  upon  a summit  unless  partisans 
had  raised  him  there.  Destitute  of  strong  beliefs,  he  is  desti- 
tute of  great  courage.  His  character  has  never  aroused  my 
admiration,  his  professions  have  never  gained  my  confidence. 

The  spirit,  which  I profoundly  admire,  is  nowhere  more 
exemplified  than  in  the  city  where  we  stand.  This  wonderful 
settlement  has  proclaimed  for  many  years  the  value  of  a con- 
sistent partisan  purpose.  Chicago  is  built  upon  no  hypocrisies 
or  shams. 

Her  ambitions  have  been  open,  high  and  known,  and  once 
declared  they  have  been  pursued  with  a loyalty  and  zeal  which 
has  planted  here  one  of  the  great  and  powerful  communities 
of  the  world.  That  same  spirit  of  courage  and  devotion  which 
disclosed  to  the  remote  and  unpenetrated  forests  here,  the  first 
white  face,  that  benign  figure  whose  name  this  club  now  bears, 
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seems  always  to  have  its  dwelling  place  upon  this  spot,  and  to 
push  out  with  incessant,  kindling  power  into  all  the  arteries  of 
growth  and  change.  You  may  build  and  grow ; your  fame  and 
power  may  reach  the  outer  boundaries  of  the  world,  but  no 
riches  can  obscure,  and  no  achievement  can  impair,  the  glory 
of  that  frail  spirit,  the  partisan  of  an  undying  cause,  that 
floated  here  through  the  dangers  of  the  seventeenth  century 
in  the  canoe  of  the  French  priest. 


SPEECH  IN  THE  TROY  MUNICIPAL  CAMPAIGN, 
OCTOBER,  1903. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — There  is  no  better  way  of  fixing 
events  than  by  review.  No  matter  how  well  you  learned  a 
thing  when  you  passed  it,  its  effect  and  meaning,  however 
strong,  will  pass  away  with  time,  unless  you  now  and 
then  recur.  We  have  come  ito  a suitable  point  for  review.  I 
do  not  regard  it  as  an  unmixed  evil  that  the  lesson  we  learned 
so  many  years  ago  was  hard  and  bitter.  Its  very  bitterness 
helped  to  fix  it  in  our  minds.  The  things  that  are  hardest  to 
bear  are  the  easiest  to  remember,  and  the  citizens  of  Troy 
need  only  a glimpse,  a touch,  a motion  of  a hand  to  reproduce 
and  vivify  the  burning  tract  along  which  they  have  passed. 
There  are  the  stumps  which  were  once  aflame,  there  are  the 
rocks  that  were  rent  by  terrific  heat,  there  are  the  hills  scarred 
by  the  deluge  of  fire.  The  flame  has  disappeared,  but  the  dead 
embers  are  still  there.  The  odor  of  smoke  still  remains,  and 
now  and  then  under  the  ruins  appears  a human  skull.  The  story 
of  Troy’s  career  has  been  told  so  often  and  in  so  loud  a tone 
that  there  is  no  well  informed  man  in  the  country  who  does  not 
know  it.  It  has  been  told  so  often  that  those  responsible  for 
it  are  enraged  at  its  repetition.  Let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  President, 
if  it  were  never  done  it  would  never  be  described. 

No  man  was  ever  tried  in  court  who  did  not  boil  with  anger 
at  the  damning  reiteration  of  the  story  told  from  the  witness 
stand.  If  there  are  now  on  the  earth  descendants  of  a man 
once  known  as  Judas,  there  is  one  historic  circumstance  whose 
details  fill  them  with  disgust  and  shame.  But  still  again  I say, 
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it  was  not  the  story  .that  conferred  the  infamy.  It  was  not  the 
story  of  Troy’s  career  that  gave  that  career  its  deadly  promi- 
nence. The  Lansingburgh  election  of  1893,  whose  smutty 
fingers  reached  even  the  garments  of  the  administration  then 
controlling  this  imperial  commonwealth  can  never  be  forgotten 
or  outgrown.  The  memory  of  the  Fourth  Ward  outrage  may 
fade,  but  it  will  not  pass.  People  will  remember.  They  will 
remember  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  county  in  the  part 
of  a jury  fixer,  and  his  ignominious  flight  to  Canada.  They 
will  remember  the  swindles  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  the 
legislature  of  the  county,  which  would  have  sent  other  dis- 
tinguished Democrats  to  Canada  if  they  had  not  been  detained 
for  a term  of  years  at  an  institution  just  this  side  the  Canadian 
border.  These  occurences  are  in  the  peoples  minds.  That  is 
why  they  are  aroused  and  indignant  at  the  promise  just  made 
by  a leading  candidate  of  the  city  convention,  that  if  he  is 
elected  he  will  restore  the  “old  time  Democracy.” 

He  may  wish  to  restore  it  but  he  never  will.  The  days  of  the 
“old  time  Democracy”  are  gone,  and  a new  era  is  here,  new 
men,  new  life  and  new  purposes. 

We  are  charged  with  the  crime  of  promoting  and  encourag- 
ing carpet  baggers.  As  for  myself,  I plead  guilty.  I not  only 
encourage,  but  I welcome  the  right  character  and  the  right 
blood,  no  matter  where  it  first  saw  the  light.  The  trouble  with 
this  city  is  that  too  many  carpet  bags  are  leaving  town  and 
not  enough  coming.  If  the  “old  time  Democracy”  had  done 
its  duty,  the  carpet  bag  of  the  General  Electric  Works,  now  in 
Schenectady,  would  have  been  unpacked  in  Troy.  If  it  had 
done  its  duty  those  great  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  stove 
and  iron  industries  which  disbursed  thousands  upon  thousands 
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of  dollars  every  year  for  labor,  would  have  remained  here 
instead  of  scattering,  one  by  one  to  every  point  of  the  compass. 
A carpet  bag  is  not  the  worst  thing  in  the  world  if  the  right 
man  has  hold  of  the  handle.  John  A Dix  was  a carpet  bagger 
from  New  Hampshire,  Levi  P.  Morton  was  a carpet  bagger 
from  Vermont,  and  Grover  Cleveland  brought  his  in  from  New 
Jersey.  No  American  commonwealth  or  city  erects  a wall 
against  such  visitors,  and  those  communities  which  print  their 
welcome  in  the  largest  letters  reap  the  largest  benefits.  That 
is  why  all  the  other  cities  in  the  state  have  leaped  away  from 
Troy.  Syracuse,  with  a smaller  census  than  ours  thirty  years 
ago,  now  has  one  twice  as  large.  Rochester  in  the  same  length 
of  time  has  nearly  doubled  her  population,  and  even  Schenec- 
tady for  so  many  years  nearly  dead,  is  now  on  her  feet  and 
rushing  past  this  sleepy  town  with  a stride  which  will  soon 
leave  us  far  behind.  Nothing  has  brought  about  this  deplor- 
able condition  except  a constant  hostility  to  carpet  baggers, 
under  the  regime  of  “the  old  .time  Democracy.”  For  nearly 
thirty  years  it  held  complete  and  undisputed  sway.  Even  the 
unequaled  advantages  which  Nature  has  bestowed,  could  not 
save  us  from  that  paralysis,  which  a debauched  and  shameless 
politics  inflicted.  Troy  stands  at  the  head  of  navigation  on 
the  Hudson  River ; at  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Erie  canal : 
with  railroad  facilities  ample  for  many  times  her  trade.  She 
is  the  south  gateway  of  the  Adirondacks,  Saratoga  and  the 
northern  lakes,  and  all  that  summer  country  which  attracts 
yearly  thousands  of  people,  representing  millions  of  money. 
She  is  the  first  considerable  city  from  ithe  northern  country,  in- 
cluding Vermont,  and  a part  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts. 
The  climate  is  salubrious  and  the  surrounding  country  is  fer- 
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tile  and  attractive  in  a marked  degree.  But  with  all 
these  unmatched  advantages,  she  is  helpless,  and  for 
more  than  thirty  years  has  not  advanced  a step.  The 
census  of  the  old  city  for  1900  did  not  show  a hun- 
dred souls  more  than  the  census  of  1875.  For  this  condition 
you  can  thank  your  “old  time  Democracy,”  and  if  you  are 
satisfied  that  this  condition  should  forever  continue,  then 
invite  your  “old  time  Democracy”  to  return.  We  have  had  too 
much  politics  all  of  one  kind.  Syracuse  changes  once  in  a 
while.  Rochester  changes  once  in  a while.  Utica  and  Albany 
and  Buffalo  all  allow  themselves  an  occasional  change,  but 
Troy  never.  It  has  been  the  old  time  Democracy  and  the  old 
’ time  stagnation. 

I am  not  satisfied  with  this.  I had  rather  see  the  town  move 
ahead  than  to  see  its  citizens  move  away.  A carpet  bag  has  no 
terrors  for  me  if  it  is  getting  off  the  train  instead  of  getting  on. 
I would  rather  see  more  railroads  .tickets  with  Troy  as  the 
destination,  and  fewer  with  this  unfortunate  town  as  the  place 
of  departure.  I believe  in  progress  in  all  ways,  and  for  that 
reason  I gave  my  unqualified  support  and  approval  to  the 
movement  inaugurated  four  years  ago,  having  Troy’s  advance- 
ment as  its  avowed  purpose.  I have  not  changed  since  then, 
neither  have  my  party  associates.  We  stand  for  the  same 
things,  our  faces  are  turned  the  same  way,  our  time  and  efforts 
are  devoted  to  the  same  cause.  Four  years  ago  we  had  gained 
some  reinforcements  which,  added  to  ours,  accomplished  a 
partial  but  substantial  victory.  I did  not  then  doubt  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  leaders  or  the  rank  and  file  of  that  movement.  I 
do  not  at  this  moment  doubt  the  sincerity  of  that  rank  and 
file.  Our  common  purpose  then  was  progress.  So  much  was 
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that  word  in  the  people’s  minds  that  our  associates  in  the  new 
movement  adopted  the  name  of  Progressive  Democrats.  The 
Republicans  did  not  need  to  add  anything  to  their  old  and  time 
worn  designation.  The  Republican  party  has  been  for  many 
years  the  party  of  progress  and  independence. 

Since  then  new  lights  have  appeared  to  the  so-called  leaders 
of  our  Progressive  Democratic  friends,  or  the  old  lights  have 
gone  out.  Since  then  new  temptations  have  appeared  to  them 
or  the  old  temptations  have  proved  too  strong.  The  exact 
cause  I do  not  know,  but  the  fact  is  clear,  public  and  notorious, 
that  those  so-called  leaders  are  now  in  retreat  and  with  carpet 
bag  in  hand  are  progressing  backward,  keeping  step  to  the 
crack  of  .the  whip  of  the  ‘‘old  time  Democracy.,,  I say  the 
leaders  are  going,  but  the  rank  and  file  are  not.  To  the  intelli- 
gent and  determined  Democrat  of  four  years  ago  the  move- 
ment of  that  time  meant  more  than  political  office  for  a few. 
To  the  leaders  it  meant  gain,  to  the  rank  and  file  it  meant  inde- 
pendence. Some  of  the  leaders  may  desert  when  the  rewards 
of  office  fail,  but  office  is  but  a fleeting  and  unsubstantial  gain, 
while  manhood  and  independence  will  survive  as  long  as  the 
race.  Hundreds  of  Democrats  who  four  years  ago  joined 
hands  with  Republicans  in  the  cause  we  all  enlisted  for,  are 
still  loyal  to  that  cause  and  determined  in  their  fight,  and  will 
pursue  to  the  end  the  purpose  which  brought  us  together. 

There  has  been  a public  offer  made  from  a public  platform 
to  deliver  3,000  Progressive  Democrats  in  a squad  to  the  “old 
time  Democracy.”  That  can  never  be  done.  It  is  one  thing 
to  lead  3,000  Democrats  to  independence.  It  is  another  to 
lead  them  back  to  bondage.  Such  a public  offer  is  a public 
stigma.  It  will  be  obeyed  when  men  can  be  delivered  as  cattle 
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can  be  sold,  and  not  till  then.  It  will  be  fulfilled  when  men 
count  a blow  in  the  face  a sign  of  regard,  and  not  till  them 
Three  thousand  men  have  been  sold  and  will  be  delivered  when 
the  price  is  paid.  That  is  the  cry  in  the  streets  today.  Three 
thousand  votes  by  American  freemen  to  be  handed  over  as  the 
price  of  a new  office  for  a leader.  That  will  never  be  done. 
A general  may  desert  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  he  cannot 
deliver  his  army.  The  army  retains  it  muskets  and  its  love  of 
country.  The  voters  retain  their  independence.  This  aston- 
ishing offer  was  made  in  ithe  most  public  and  offensive  way, 
but  the  source  of  that  offer  occasions  no  surprise.  If  in  all  this 
town  there  was  a single  man  whom  the  people  would  expect 
would  surrender  for  a suitable  consideration,  that  man  was 
the  ubiquitous  and  thrifty  little  schemer  who  holds  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  present  administration.  He  was  with 
Murphy  when  Murphy  had  favors  to  give,  and  held  office 
under  that  resourceful  leader.  He  deserted  Murphy  and 
flirted  with  the  Republicans  when  in  the  general  political  con- 
fusion it  seemed  as  though  the  Republicans  were  liable  to  be 
the  dispursers  of  office.  He  rushed  with  similar  haste  to  Con- 
way when  Conway  came  to  the  front,  and  has  been  in  office 
continuously  ever  since.  Since  he  graduated  twenty  years  ago 
there  has  hardly  been  a year  when  he  did  not  hold  office.  He 
has  never  been  with  a cause  or  a man  that  he  did  not  desert 
when  desertion  paid  better  than  allegiance.  He  has  joined 
every  army  but  has  always  attached  himself  to  that  wing  which 
was  in  charge  of  the  supply  train.  He  has  never  been  on  a 
firing  line  in  his  life,  but  has  been  the  first  man  up  at  the  call 
for  rations.  You  will  never  hear  a word  of  denunciation  from 
him  concerning  the  carpet  bag,  for  no  man  knows  better  than 
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he  how  valuable  the  carpet  bag  is  to  a man  who  has  to  shift 
quick  and  often.  Three  thousand  independent  Americans  may 
be  delivered  by  the  word  of  a single  man,  but  I doubt  it.  But 
if  ever  the  time  comes  when  that  astounding  transfer  can  be 
made  in  the  marts  of  politics  as  herds  are  transferred  in  the 
marts  of  trade,  it  will  not  be  done  upon  the  arrogant  and  public 
proclamation  of  one  who  so  fitly  exemplifies  the  character  that 
“crooks  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee  where  thrift  may  fol- 
low fawning.” 

This  is  the  young  man’s  era.  His  choice  now  may  make  or 
blight  his  career.  In  the  Nation,  the  state  and  in  the  city,  the 
young  men  are  moving  to  the  front.  The  candidates  of  the 
Republican  party  are  all  young  men  of  character,  ability  and 
training.  They  have  passed  nearly  all  itheir  lives  in  Troy  and 
those  lives  have  been  open  and  known  of  all  men.  Up  to  this 
time,  three  days  before  election,  the  opinion  has  not  varied 
from  the  almost  universal  expression  that  never  before  in  this 
county  has  a cleaner  and  more  honorable  body  of  men  been 
presented  for  the  suffrages  of  the  people.  I offer  no  word  of 
comment  or  description  concerning  the  candidates  of  the  “old 
time  Democracy.”  But  I will  say  as  a suggestion  which 
will  reveal  to  the  citizens  of  this  town  the  glimpse  of  that  burnt 
and  devastated  picture  which  I described  at  the  beginning  of  my 
remarks,  that  the  Democratic  candidate  for  mayor  promises  if 
elected,  to  return  to  “the  old  time  methods,”  to  reinthrone  the 
old  dynasty.  If  that  is  progress,  take  it.  If  you  would  burn 
your  territory  over  again,  burn  it. 

I believe  in  an  administration  that  stands  for  and  exemplifies 
the  spirit  of  progress. 

The  party  platform  is  wide  and  the  party  creed  is  open 
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as  the  testament.  It  demands  only  that  unity  of  purpose, 
that  integrity  of  mind  which  will  sink  personal  differences  in 
devotion  to  a high  and  honorable  aim.  Come  in,  young  men, 
and  range  yourselves  with  your  chosen  side.  I have  no 
advice  to  give  except  as  it  may  appear  from  a steadfast  attitude. 
I go  out  by  the  same  old  gate  and  down  the  same  broad  road. 
I go  still  with  the  party  whose  history  is  a perpetual  inspira- 
tion, in  whose  temples  are  gathered  the  trophies  of  a glorious 
career,  and  from  whose  altars  rise  this  constant  benediction: 
freedom  is  a priceless  attribute,  the  days  of  the  whip  and 
master  have  passed  away,  and  manhood  is  a precious  and  a 
living  thing. 


ADDRESS  AT  THE  LEGISLATIVE  REPORTERS’ 
DINNER  AT  HOTEL  TEN  EYCK,  ALBANY, 
JANUARY,  1904. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Association : — When  I was  here  two  years 
ago  I made  up  my  mind  that  I would  come  again  if  I was 
invited.  I have  finally  succeeded,  with  the  aid  of  friends,  in 
obtaining  a second  invitation,  and  accordingly  make  my  second 
appearance.  There  was  nothing  said  to  me  about  my  saying 
anything  to  you,  which  seems  .to  leave  the  subject  of  speech- 
making in  my  own  hands.  I therefore  solved  it  according  to 
my  own  convenience  and  decided  not  to  speak.  As  my  con- 
venience is  in  line  with  your  advantage,  we  are  even.  I shall 
only  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  express  my  approval  of 
this  fraternity.  I used  sometimes  to  refer  to  it  as  my  fratern- 
ity, but  I find  that  when  a stranger  claims  affiliation  with  an 
order  or  a man,  he  is  suspected  of  an  intention  to  pass  the  hat. 
When  a man  tells  me  he  hails  from  Maine,  I know  exactly 
what  the  rate  is.  If  he  tells  me  he  comes  from  York  County, 
where  I was  born,  I immediately  compute  to  see  whether  I 
can  afford  it.  So  I hasten  to  tell  you  two  things,  first,  I am 
not  in  for  a speech,  and  second,  if  I ever  did  belong  to  your 
profession,  I disclaim  it.  I nevertheless  approve  of  newspaper 
men  and  newspaper  dinners.  Here  is  the  true  democracy. 
Every  man  lends  a hand.  A newspaper  man  begrudges  least 
of  all  a good  word  for  his  partner.  The  public  recognition  of 
a member  of  the  order  will  set  the  chimes  a ringing  the  country 
over.  Every  bell  in  every  tower  is  clanging  and  in  tune.  This 
spirit  appeals  to  me,  for  in  these  times,  when  discord  rises  as 
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easily  as  rains  descend,  it  is  agreeable  to  find  one  craft  that 
still  has  use  for  fellowship  and  union.  There  is  too  strong  a 
tendency  for  all  of  you  to  move  in  the  same  direction.  When 
newspaper  men  start  for  any  opening  they  all  go  together  unless 
divided  by  the  sign  of  politics.  They  keep  their  eyes  out 
for  that  signal  as  though  they  had  come  into  the  world  under 
the  inheritance  of  a political  oath.  Barring  this  one  rock  on 
which  so  many  friendships  have  been  sunk,  the  course  is  clear. 
Barring  this  one  exception  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
democracy  have  here  a fine  example.  This  is  the  only  business 
I know  where  the  tendency  is  strong  for  the  man  on  top  to 
help  the  one  underneath.  It  is  the  only  business  I know  where 
individual  success  seems  not  to  antagonize  old  associates. 
There  is  no  other  way  in  the  world  a man  can  arouse  resent- 
ments so  bitter  as  by  his  own  success.  Success  operates  as  a 
challenge.  Some  men  accept  it  for  life.  A strange  thing  and 
one  to  me  past  finding  out,  is  the  tremendous  activity  of  a man 
inspired  by  enmity.  As  a friend  he  may  be  as  inactive  as  a 
growing  plant,  and  as  devoid  of  force  as  moonlight,  but  let  him 
once  become  an  enemy  and  he  has  the  speed  of  winds.  Seasons 
may  come  and  go,  but  his  energy  never  flags.  If  friends  were 
as  active  as  enemies  and  enemies  as  docile  as  friends,  one  active 
man  with  one  zealous  friend  could  conquer  the  world.  I 
believe  in  a business  where  everybody  helps.  If  more  people 
reached  for  the  unfortunate  man's  collar  to  straighten  him 
up,  and  fewer  struck  for  his  ankle  to  trip  him  up,  the  number 
of  men  flat  on  their  backs  would  be  greatly  decreased.  It  is 
the  newspaper  tendency  to  lift  each  other  up  that  attracts  me. 
True  democracy  raises  the  average  instead  of  reducing  it. 
With  it  titles  count  for  nothing.  An  aristocracy  raises  the 
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I title,  but  reduces  the  quality.  The  meaning  of  the  word  aristo- 
crat gets  cheaper  every  day.  He  pretends  more  and  means 
less  than  any  other  individual  in  the  world.  An  aristocrat  is 
a man  who  was  born  higher  than  he  has  ever  been  since.  His 
power  depends  not  upon  what  he  is,  but  upon  what  he  can 
i make  people  take  him  for.  Unable  to  do  things  himself,  he 
depends  upon  his  family  name.  His  pretentions  are  apt  to  be 
large  to  excuse  the  smallness  of  his  performances.  His  mani- 
festoes are  formidable,  but  if  the  war  actually  opens  his  forts 
are  found  to  be  pasteboard  and  his  soldiers  are  -the  portraits 
of  his  ancestors.  His  field  of  activity  is  always  narrowing. 
He  has  only  one  deep  conviction,  which  is  that  work  is  ignoble. 
This  belief  excludes  him  from  every  field  whose  occupation  is 
honorable.  He  is  ashamed  to  be  useful,  but  eager  to  be  con- 
spicuous. There  are  in  this  country  not  many  of  these  aristo- 
crats, but  I would  recommend  to  the  legislators  here  that  even 
for  those  few  there  should  be  no  close  season.  We  cannot 
have  too  many  men  who  believe  in  work.  We  cannot  have 
too  many  who  despise  those  who  will  not  work.  This  senti- 
ment I think  is  somewhat  general.  Its  exemplification  appears 
in  all  directions,  politics  included.  A recent  important  muni- 
cipal election  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  men  who  labor  are 
the  men  who  win.  It  emphasized  the  fact  that  against  the 
worker  no  man  can  hope  for  long  success  who  has  his  break- 
fasts served  in  bed.  In  whatever  field  you  turn,  work  is  honor- 
able, and  upon  it  alone  can  be  built  a lasting  and  worthy 
name.  Applause  may  be  sweet  and  wealth  may  allure,  but 
that  country  whose  people  understand  and  uphold  the  dignity 
of  labor  stands  upon  deep  foundations. 


ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  REPUBLICAN  EDITORS  AT  WASH- 
INGTON, FEBRUARY  4,  1904. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen — The  public  interest  in  the 
meetings  of  this  association  comes  not  only  from  the  import- 
ance of  its  membership  and  the  magnitude  of  the  questions  dis- 
cussed, but  also  because  the  American  people  are  coming  more 
and  more  each  year  to  look  »to  the  Republican  party  for  the  in- 
telligent solution  of  those  problems  which  involve  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  country.  This  public  expectation  has  sprung  from 
that  party’s  history.  Confidence  is  a plant  of  slow  growth.  It 
does  not  arise  from  the  desire  to  possess  it.  It  will  not  take 
root  nor  flourish  where  the  blight  of  broken  faith  has 
settled.  Regret  and  anguish  at  departed  opportunities  may 
atone,  but  they  never  resurrect.  Confidence  is  inspired  only 
by  intelligence,  integrity  and  sense.  It  is  matured  only 
by  experience.  And  that  is  why,  on  all  the  bleak  expanse 
of  Democratic  territory,  there  is  not  today  a single 
plant  in  bloom.  And  that  is  why  from  end  to  end  of  this 
majestic  country,  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  people  are 
centred  in  that  great  party  whose  representatives  you  are.  New 
promises  will  not  eradicate  the  memory  of  old  ones  evaded  or 
dishonored.  The  hand  may  be  the  hand  of  Esau,  and  thus  de- 
ceive the  failing  sense  of  touch,  but  the  ear  is  still  acute  and 
detects  the  old  familiar  voices.  The  Democratic  oaths  are 
now  uttered  in  a lower  key,  and  suitable  mottoes  hang  above 
the  doors,  but  behind  the  curtains  is  the  same  old  band  of 
inmates,  unsettled,  discordant  and  divided,  but  still  preserving 
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in  one  or  another  of  its  groups,  every  heresy  and  relic  which 
the  political  eruptions  of  twenty  years  have  cast  ashore.  There 
must  be  some  greater  change  than  ithis.  The  people,  once 
alarmed  and  hurt,  are  slow  to  again  bestow  their  confidence. 
Under  the  leaves  they  discover  the  old  trap  still  set.  So  far 
there  has  been  only  a change  of  bait.  The  feeling  of  uneasi- 
ness is  not  relieved  by  finding  near  the  .trap  chain,  a scrap  of 
soiled  paper  inscribed,  “I  am  a Democrat.”  This  telltale  and 
accidental  fragment  suggests  the  names  of  those  last  in  that 
neighborhood.  Suspicion,  once  in  full  swing,  does  not  die  in 
a night.  A change  of  phrase  does  not  mean  a change  of  heart. 
Penitence  lies  deeper  than  the  tongue.  With  the  old  per- 
formers on  the  stage,  the  old  performance  will  be  given,  no 
matter  what  the  handbills  say.  Human  nature  is  a slave  to  its 
limitations.  Those  limitations,  once  fixed,  remain,  no  matter 
how  loud  the  spirit  groans.  How  idle,  then,  would  be  the  hope 
that  from  habits  long  settled,  from  convictions  long  main- 
tained, and  from  associations  which  have  come  to  be  a second 
nature,  should  rise  an  inspiration  that  would  belie  its  origin. 
A desire  for  change  is  always  active  in  the  human  breast.  But 
no  change  is  sought  that  does  not  mean  advantage.  Experience 
is  the  only  index  to  what  will  come.  The  nature  of  the  harvest 
depends  upon  the  seed.  Human  action  depends  upon  human 
conviction.  The  basis  of  conduct  is  belief. 

Where,  then,  does  the  sign  appear  which  would  lead  the 
people  of  this  countrv  to  forsake  their  long  allegiance  and  to 
place  their  faith  in  those  whose  most  enduring  records  are 
written  on  the  under  side  of  politics. 

I hear  the  claim  sometimes  that  those  who  deserted  the 
Democratic  party  eight  years  ago  are  by  reason  of  that  deser- 
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tion  entitled  to  reliance  now.  It  will  be  discovered  in  due  time 
that  the  people  are  not  willing  to  restore  men  to  power  simply 
because  in  1896  they  testified  against  their  party.  Turning 
state’s  evidence  is  no  proof  of  reformation.  The  evidence  was 
complete  without  that.  The  people  had  made  up  their  minds 
to  convict  on  what  they  already  knew.  They  have  not  changed 
since  then.  There  is  no  leading  Democrat  who  claims  to  have 
severed  his  party  relations.  He  simply  refused  to  go  upon  the 
particular  debauch  then  inaugurated.  He  did  not  desert;  he 
dodged.  The  air  is  full  of  Democratic  harmony.  No  one  is 
to  be  excluded.  No  radical  is  too  wild  and  no  conservative  too 
meek  to  be  yoked  together.  Even  the  Great  Commoner,  whose 
submersion  seemed  complete,  is  again  visible  in  calm 
weather.  He  is  now  derelict  on  the  political  sea.  He 
has  not  yet  been  raised  and  declared  se&wbnthy,  but 
he  is  too  near  the  surface  to  be  ignored.  No  chart  is  complete 
that  does  not  mark  his  exact  location.  He  may  not  be  strong 
enough  to  carry  the  cargo  himself,  but  he  can  sink  those  who 
do.  These  conditions  disclose  in  distinct  outline  the  dangers 
of  the  present  situation.  The  career  of  the  Democratic  party 
has  made  it  unworthy  to  be  trusted.  Its  serious  and  not 
unsuccessful  attempts  at  unity  have  given  it  a strength  it  has 
not  had  for  two  campaigns.  The  restlessness  of  a people  long 
prosperous  to  a degree  before  unrealized  is  a factor  whose 
significance  grows  broader  every  day.  Grave  problems  of  inter- 
national meaning  surround  and  involve  us.  In  the  turmoil 
now  visible  and  approaching,  the  road  must  be  kept  clear 
ahead.  The  game  is  great,  the  pace  is  fast  and  the  results  will 
be  momentous  to  many  generations.  A blunder  would  be 
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worse  than  a crime,  because  it  could  not  be  reached  nor 
punished. 

The  Constitution  is  not  dead  and  conservatism  is  not  enum- 
erated in  .the  penal  code.  The  Republican  party  should  stand 
only  for  those  men  and  those  things  which  would  see  the 
country’s  safety  assured  and  her  fame  kept  clean. 

This  is  not  the  age  when  the  individual  counts  as  a controll- 
ing factor.  Education  at  the  hand  of  every  child,  intelligence 
generally  diffused  and  all  the  complex  forms  of  civilization 
reaching  farther  every  day  have  made  of  government  a vast 
machine  whose  management  demands  neither  great  courage 
nor  great  skill.  It  demands  character  and  sense.  It  demands 
protection  from  notions  that  are  wicked  or  fantastic.  Principle 
and  experience  have  supplanted  ithe  individual.  Founded  upon 
these,  government  has  little  to  fear  if  it  guards  itself  against 
mischief  from  theories  or  men.  The  man  is  but  an  item  in  the 
great  equation.  He  may  regard  himself  as  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
and  be  so  centred  in  his  shadow  that  he  thinks  the  end  has 
come  when  a cloud  passes  over  the  sun.  But  he  soon  goes, 
and  the  places  that  knew  him  will  know  him  no  more ; while  a 
principle  endures  forever  and,  rightly  understood,  inspires  and 
moves  like  the  exaltation  of  a song.  The  cause  of  Republi- 
canism is  founded  upon  principle.  From  year  to  year  it  has 
grown  in  numbers  and  respect.  The  cause  of  Republicanism  is  a 
living,  growing  issue,  because  the  courage  and  intelligence  of 
the  country  are  its  recruiting  grounds.  It  may  meet  with  slight 
reverses,  as  it  often  has.  Counter  motions  may  retard,  but 
they  will  not  stay  its  triumphant  advance.  Its  course  is  onward. 
The  bosom  of  the  ocean  may  be  ruffled  by  the  wind,  and  white 
caps  may  cover  its  face,  but  underneath  still  flow  unchecked 
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the  eternal  currents.  To  you,  gentlemen,  will  the  country  look 
for  counsels  which  shall  excite  and  sustain  those  high  senti- 
ments worthy  of  your  party  and  your  country.  You  have  chosen 
most  auspiciously  ithis  wonderful  city  as  your  meeting  place. 
This  is  the  spot  where  the  last  great  policies  of  your  party  are 
approaching  their  fulfillment,  and  where,  many  years  ago,  the 
first  Republican  President  established  a fame  which  is  left  like 
the  mark  of  some  historic  flood,  at  the  highest  point  the  human 
tide  has  ever  touched. 


ADDRESS  AT  THE  DINNER  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
PERIODICAL  PUBLISHERS  AT  WASH- 
INGTON, APRIL  7,  1904. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen : — This  is  the  last  place  I 
should  select  if  my  purpose  was  to  inspire  interest.  Washing- 
ton is  so  accustomed  to  the  great  that  she  will  find  scant  satis- 
faction in  those  who  are  only  good.  I hold  no  office  and  no 
commission.  This  may  be  a misfortune,  but  in  Washington  it 
is  also  a distinction.  I can  announce  no  policy,  and  in  these 
times,  when  policies  are  as  plentiful  as  winds  and  rain,  this 
admission  expresses  the  last  degree  of  destitution  and  inconse- 
quence. My  utterances  are  not  inspired  and  afford  no  clew. 
A ship  not  bound  to  a schedule  may,  however,  cruise  a little 
on  her  own  account.  She  may  see  places  and  things  that  might 
otherwise  be  undiscovered  or  forgotten.  The  more  vessels 
cruising  on  their  own  account  the  more  widely  will  your  com- 
merce spread.  The  more  men  seeing  and  thinking  without  a 
harness,  the  more  general  will  be  your  information,  and  the 
more  stable  your  conclusions.  There  are  many  new  things  in 
the  world,  but  there  are  no  new  morals  or  new  truths.  We 
need  not  try  to  invent.  We  shall  do  better  if  we  remember 
those  we  have.  It  can  do  no  harm  occasionally  to  repeat  those 
reflections  which  though  old  should  be  remembered.  This 
is  an  era  when  things  are  moving  with  tremendous  energy. 
No  speed  can  be  so  great  that  in  itself  it  constitutes  a 
danger,  but  speed  should  not  be  gained  at  the  expense  of  safety. 
Havoc  comes  when  you  try  to  stop  or  change  your  course. 
Time  is  not  the  only  thing  of  value.  A work  is  no  greater 
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because  done  in  a hurry.  It  is  far  wiser  to  arrive  safely  at  dark 
than  to  be  brought  home  mangled  an  hour  earlier.  These 
things  I believe  should  be  kept  in  mind.  Large  enterprises 
must  be  built  upon  large,  deliberate  plans.  Judgment  is  safer 
than  emotion.  It  does  not  create  half  the  enthusiasm,  but  it 
stays  longer.  Nature  works  slowly,  but  she  never  tires  and 
her  rules  change  not.  That  is  why,  through  all  creation  and 
on  every  side,  the  marvels  of  her  handiwork,  compared  with 
which  the  puny  works  of  man  are  as  candles  to  the  sun,  have 
in  all  ages  bowed  the  human  head  in  wonder  and  adoration. 
Strength  without  wisdom  is  like  the  hurricane  speeding  un- 
guided across  the  plain,  and  piling  in  its  awful  havoc  alike  the 
empty  hut  and  crowded  temple.  All  things  should  be  con- 
trolled by  plan  and  method,  for  it  is  true  now  as  it  was  of  old, 
that  when  the  floods  come  and  the  rains  descend,  no  house  will 
stand  unless  founded  on  a rock. 

No  human  vision  is  correct,  and  perhaps  in  my  estimate  of 
present  tendencies  my  own  vision  is  the  one  at  fault.  I think 
the  disposition  in  the  world  today  is  to  magnify  the  value  of 
strength  and  to  check  the  serious  and  the  thoughtful,  which 
are  far  higher  attributes.  It  is  too  much  the  custom 
of  the  unthinking  to  believe  that  patriotism  and  valor  are 
expressed  only  in  the  sound  of  musketry.  In  this  belief  I never 
have  and  do  not  now  concur.  Patriotism  is  a word  of  lofty 
meaning.  It  stirs  and  impels  as  few  other  words  can  do.  That 
country  is  doomed  that  has  not  caught  its  import.  A people 
not  guided  by  its  flame  is  peering  into  the  night.  The  land 
illumined  by  it  is  safe  from  permanent  decay.  Without  it  it 
is  twilight,  and  twilight  is  followed  by  the  dark.  But  patriot- 
ism is  not  alone  in  war.  Its  best  significance,  I sometimes 
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think,  appears  in  the  dead  monotony  known  as  peace.  The  pomp 
and  glory  of  war  will  arouse  even  the  sluggard.  That  brain 
is  dead  that  feels  no  patriotic  thrill  at  the  sound  of  music  and 
the  soldier’s  short  and  pregnant  word.  But  when  the  drowsy 
time  is  here  and  the  dull  and  uneventful  days  march  on  as 
waves  succeed  each  other  on  the  shore,  and  peace  serene  and 
unexcited  sits  at  every  hearth;  when  tales  of  war  are  not 
recounted  and  its  glories  are  unmagnified,  then  is  the  time  when 
he  who  keeps  a watchful  eye  and  conscience  all  alert  to  shield, 
inspire  and  advance  his  country’s  name,  should  wear  the  laurel. 
Deeds  that  are  the  creations  of  excitement  are  seldom  brave. 
When  the  blood  is  hot  it  is  easy  to  be  bold.  When  excitement 
rages,  patriots  swarm  and  multiply,  but  when  the  bullet  riddled 
flag  is  laid  away  and  in  its  place  a new  one  floats  against  the 
sky,  the  vast  majority  of  men  pay  little  heed  to  those  important 
questions  so  vital  to  the  country’s  good. 

To  many  men  the  flag  has  little  meaning,  except  in  battle 
or  when  draped  at  halfmast.  But  those  with  intelligence  so 
keen  and  resolution  so  well  grounded  that,  in  spite  of  distrac- 
tions and  temptations,  they  unfalteringly  guard  the  interests 
of  their  country  in  times  of  peace,  deserve  and  should  receive 
reward.  War  cannot  save  a country  which  in  peace  falls  into 
decay.  No  man  is  a true  patriot  who  is  not  a patriot  always. 
His  value  and  his  stature  depend  upon  his  comprehension.  If 
he  does  not  understand,  he  has  not  really  done.  An  act  per- 
formed unconsciously  is  no  higher  than  a mistake.  He  is  not 
brave  who  faces  danger  without  fear ; brutes  do  that.  But  he 
alone  is  brave  who,  feeling  in  his  veins  the  tremor  of  conscious 
fear,  yet  pushes  to  the  front.  He  alone  is  a patriot  who,  with- 
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out  boasting,  and  unexcited  by  the  wild  hurrah,  pursues  a 
tenor  that  is  high,  unselfish  and  sustained. 

There  is  no  broader,  nobler  field  than  politics.  There  is  no 
pursuit  that  calls  for  higher  qualities  than  politics  in  its  best 
estate.  Misused,  misjudged,  it  is  oftentimes  despised  by  those 
who  do  nothing  to  redeem  it,  but  who  at  the  first  sound  of  the 
drum  would  desert  the  infant  in  the  cradle  and  the  aged  at 
the  grave,  and  covering  themselves  with  spangles,  would 
march  in  the  middle  of  the  way. 


ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE,  UTICA,  NEW  YORK, 

APRIL  1 8,  1904. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce : — I have  been 
many  times  invited  to  Utica,  and  have  always  had  a 
definite  intention  to  come.  I realize  that  many  of  my 
most  valued  friends  are  here,  and  I embrace  this  opportunity 
to  visit  them,  although  in  order  to  do  so  I must  excuse  myself 
from  the  task  of  speaking.  I have  no  regrets  in  this  respect, 
because  I was  told  and  now  realize  that  among  your  guests 
are  gentlemen  of  wide  reputation  as  public  speakers.  In  this 
abundance  you  will  not  miss  the  small  contribution  which  even 
under  the  best  of  circumstances  I should  have  been  able  to 
provide.  I have  sometimes  doubted  the  wisdom  of  a speech 
upon  occasions  like  this,  because  the  purposes  of  such  a gather- 
ing are  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  the  exploitation  of  any  theory 
or  belief.  It  is  no  time  for  politics,  for  every  man  has  his  own. 
It  is  no  time  for  religion,  for  if  each  man  has  not  his  own  he  at 
least  has  made  up  his  mind  that  he  does  not  care  for  any.  It  is 
no  time  for  business,  for  every  one  has  long  since  had  his  fill. 
You  are  here  for  that  quiet  and  broadening  recreation  which 
removes  you  from  the  strife  of  politics  and  the  exactions  of 
professions  and  trades.  This  is  an  occasion  when  you  rise 
above  the  turmoil  and  heat  of  contest.  Whatever  we  are  or 
think  or  feel  when  the  burden  is  on,  it  is  from  surroundings 
like  this  that  springs  the  grace  (that  saves  us  all.  The  contests 
of  yesterday  are  gone ; the  sharp  features  of  tomorrow  are  not 
yet  in  view,  and  tonight  you  stand  upon  that  promontory  of 
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relaxation  and  delight  on  which  is  felt  the  highest  of  all 
philosophies,  the  philosophy  of  friendship.  Meetings  like  this 
are  too  rare  in  this  rushing,  tireless  current  of  American  life. 
Energy  and  health  are  the  highest  kind  of  capital.  A man 
bankrupt  in  these  is  the  poorest  wretch  of  all.  From  (the  wreck 
which  then  involves  him  there  is  no  help.  In  vain  will  he 
search  the  statutes  and  the  constitutions  for  relief  when  his 
health  is  gone,  for  upon  this  great  and  final  subject  they  are 
all  as  silent  as  the  grave.  The  man  who  consumes  his  capital 
by  extravagant  living  is  held  to  be  unwise  and  insecure,  but 
he  is  both  philosopher  and  sage  compared  with  him  who  allows 
the  unrelenting  exactions  of  his  business  to  consume  daily 
some  part  of  his  physical  health.  We  rest  too  little ; we  strive 
too  hard ; we  meet  too  seldom ; we  cultivate  the  broader  fields 
with  stingy  hand.  Many  a man  in  this  great  country  is  facing 
the  future  with  physical  capital  impaired  by  half,  who  will 
tomorrow  in  the  pursuit  of  some  insane  ambition,  proceed  to 
squander  the  remainder.  In  his  eagerness  for  wealth  or  fame, 
he  wastes  with  reckless  hand  the  only  possession  that  will  ever 
lead  him  in  comfort  to  old  age. 

You  may  surround  yourselves  with  all  the  opportunities  this 
marvelous  country  offers ; you  may  pile  up  all  the  wealth  your 
dream-books  have  disclosed;  you  may  rise  to  those  great 
heights  where  the  world  will  watch  you  while  you  sleep,  if 
your  health  is  gone,  you  are  as  poor  as  the  miser,  who  pulls  his 
rags  about  him  and  starves  with  his  hand  upon  his  gold.  This 
may  be  the  greatest  age  of  the  world,  and  of  all  the  nations  the 
American  people  believe  themselves  the  best.  We  have  gained 
as  no  others  have.  We  have  achieved  as  no  others  have  ever 
done,  but  with  all  our  getting  we  have  not  yet  acquired  that 
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wisdom  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  true  success. 
We  have  not  yet  grasped  the  true  purposes  of  living. 
We  have  never  acquired  the  sense  of  proportion.  We 
buy  everything  with  our  health.  Riches,  ambition  and 
society  assume  too  large  a place.  The  milder  and  yet  higher 
joys  are  lost  sight  of  in  the  glitter  of  the  more  exacting  and 
less  worthy.  The  world  is  full  of  men  who,  without  the  ex- 
cuse of  need,  go  rushing,  planning,  always  fighting,  scorning 
Nature’s  quiet  yet  persistent  calls  for  rest,  old  when  they  should 
be  young,  broken  when  they  should  be  strong,  paying  the 
penalty  of  their  defiance  and  with  work  half  done  passing 
from  middle  age  to  the  infinite  repose.  We  all  offend.  In 
politics  and  in  the  professions,  the  ranks  of  the  evil  doers  are 
crowded  full,  and  you,  gentlemen  of  commerce,  are  the  worst 
offenders  of  us  all.  I hope  the  day  will  come  when  ithe  Ameri- 
can people  will  take  a broader  view;  when  the  child  shall  so 
advance  that  the  same  care  shall  be  bestowed  upon  his  strength 
that  now  attends  his  knowledge ; when  ambition  and  restraint 
shall  together  accompany  maturer  years,  and  at  the  end,  old 
age,  viewing  all  things  in  just  proportions,  shall  exemplify  the 
true  philosophy  of  life. 


SPEECH  NOMINATING  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 
AT  THE  NATIONAL  REPUBLICAN  CON- 
VENTION IN  CHICAGO,  JUNE  22,  1904. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention : — We  are 
here  to  inaugurate  a campaign  which  seems  already  closed. 
So  wisely  have  the  people  sowed  and  watched  and  tended, 
there  seems  little  now  to  do  but  to  measure  up  the  grain. 
They  are  ranging  themselves  not  for  battle  but  for  harvest. 
In  one  column  reaching  from  the  Maine  woods  to  the 
Puget  Sound  are  those  people  and  those  states  which  have 
stood  so  long  together,  that  when  great  emergencies  arise  the 
nation  turns  instinctively  to  them.  In  this  column,  vast  and 
solid,  is  a majority  so  overwhelming  that  the  scattered  squads 
in  opposition  can  never  raise  another  army.  The  enemy  has 
neither  guns  nor  ammunition,  and  if  they  had  they  would  use 
them  on  each  other.  Before  engaging  their  Republican  ad- 
versaries they  would  destroy  their  own  comrades  in  the  adjoin- 
ing tents.  Each  believes  the  weapons  chosen  by  the  other  are 
dangerous  to  the  holder.  That  is  true.  This  is  the  only 
war  of  modern  times  where  the  boomerang  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  gun.  There  are  no  Democratic  plans  for  the  fall 
campaign.  Their  zeal  is  centred  in  discussion  as  to  what 
Thomas  Jefferson  would  do  if  he  were  living.  He  is  not  living, 
and  but  few  of  his  descendants  are  among  the  Democratic 
remnants  of  today. 

It  is  a sad  day  for  any  party  when  its  only  means  of  solving 
living  issues  is  by  guessing  at  the  possible  attitude  of  a states- 
man who  is  dead.  This  condition  leaves  that  party  always  a 
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beginner  and  makes  every  question  new.  The  Democratic 
party  has  seldom  tried  a problem  on  its  own  account,  and  when 
it  has  its  blunders  have  been  its  only  monuments,  its  courage 
is  remembered  only  in  regret. 

When  all  the  people  have  forgotten  will  dawn  a golden  era 
for  this  new  Democracy.  But  the  country  is  not  ready  yet  to 
place  a party  in  the  lead  whose  most  expressive  motto  is  the 
cheerless  word  “forget.”  Confidence  will  never  be  aroused  by 
any  parity  which  enters  each  campaign  uttering  the  language  of 
the  mourner. 

But  there  is  one  fundamental  plank  on  which  the  two  great 
parties  are  in  full  accord.  Both  believe  in  the  equality  of  men. 
But  the  Democratic  party  would  make  every  man  as  low  as 
the  poorest,  while  .the  Republican  party  would  make  every  man 
as  high  as  the  best.  But  the  Democratic  course  will  not  pro- 
voke our  interference  now,  for  the  Republican  motto  is  that 
of  the  soldier  who  said,  “never  interrupt  the  enemy  while  he 
is  making  a mistake.” 

The  most  impressive  arguments  spring  from  contrast. 
Never  has  there  been  a more  striking  example  of  unity  than 
is  afforded  by  this  assemblage.  You  are  gathered  here  not  as 
factions  torn  by  discordant  views,  but  moved  by  one  desire  and 
intent,  you  have  come  as  the  chosen  representatives  of  the 
most  enlightened  party  in  the  world.  The  same  traditions  in- 
spire and  the  same  purposes  actuate  us  all.  Never  in  our  lives 
did  these  purposes  stand  with  deeper  root  than  now.  At  least 
two  generations  have  passed  away  since  the  origin  of  that  great 
movement  which  has  been  the  leading  impulse  in  American 
politics  for  half  a century.  In  .that  movement,  which  was  both 
a creation  and  an  example,  were  those  great  characters  which 
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endowed  the  Republican  party  at  its  birth  with  the  attributes 
of  justice,  equality  and  progress,  which  have  held  it  to  this 
hour  in  line  with  the  highest  sentiments  of  mankind. 
From  these  men  we  have  inherited  the  desire,  and  to  their 
memory  we  owe  the  resolution,  that  those  great  schemes  of 
government  and  humanity,  inspired  by  their  patriotism,  and 
established  by  their  blood,  shall  remain  as  the  fixed  and  per- 
manent emblem  of  their  labors,  and  the  abiding  signal  of  the 
liberty  and  progress  of  (the  race. 

There  are  many  new  names  in  these  changeful  days,  but  the 
Republican  party  needs  no  new  title.  Memory  alone  will  tell 
the  source  from  which  the  inspirations  of  the  country  flow. 
The  name  of  the  Republican  party  stands  over  every  door 
where  a righteous  cause  was  born.  Its  members  have  gathered 
round  every  movement,  no  matter  how  weak,  if  inspired  by 
high  resolve.  Its  flag  for  more  than  fifty  years  has  been  the 
sign  of  hope  on  every  spot  where  liberty  was  the  word.  That 
party  needs  no  new  name  to  designate  its  purposes.  It  is  now 
as  it  has  been,  equipped,  militant  and  in  motion.  The  problems 
of  every  age  that  age  must  solve.  But  never  in  any  enter- 
prise have  the  American  people  failed,  and  never  in  any  crisis 
has  the  Republican  party  failed  to  express  the  conscience  and 
intelligence  of  that  people. 

The  public  mind  is  awake.  Nowhere  in  the  world,  in  any 
era,  did  citizenship  mean  more  than  it  means  today  in  America. 
Men  of  courage  and  sturdy  character  are  ranging  themselves 
together.  There  is  no  excuse  for  groping  in  the  dark, 
for  the  light  is  plain  to  him  who  will  but  raise  his  eyes. 
The  American  people  believe  in  a man  or  a party  that  has  con- 
victions and  knows  why.  They  believe  that  what  experience 
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has  proved  it  is  idle  to  resist.  A wise  man  is  any  fool  about  to 
die.  But  there  is  a wisdom  which  with  good  fortune  may  guide 
the  living  and  the  strong.  That  wisdom  springs  from  reason, 
observation  and  experience.  Guided  by  these  this  thing  is  plain, 
that  the  history  and  purposes  I have  described,  rising  even  to 
the  essence  and  aspirations  of  patriotism,  find  their  best  con- 
crete example  in  the  career  and  doctrines  of  the  Republican 
party. 

But  not  alone  upon  the  principles  of  that  party  are  its  mem- 
bers in  accord.  With  the  same  devotion  which  has  marked 
their  adherence  to  those  principles,  magnificent  and  enduring 
as  they  are,  they  have  already  singled  out  the  man  to  bear  their 
standard  and  to  lead  the  way.  No  higher  badge  was  ever  yet 
conferred.  But  great  as  the  honor  is,  the  circumstances  which 
surround  it  make  that  honor  even  more  profound.  You  have 
come  from  every  state  and  territory  in  this  vast  domain.  The 
country  and  the  town  have  vied  with  each  other  in  sending 
here  their  contributions  to  this  splendid  throng.  Every  high- 
way in  the  land  is  leading  here  and  crowded  with  the  members 
of  that  great  party  which  sees  in  this  splendid  city  the  symbol 
of  its  rise  and  power.  Within  this  unexampled  multitude  is 
every  rank  and  condition  of  free  men,  every  creed  and 
occupation.  But  today  a common  purpose  and  desire 
have  engaged  us  all,  and  from  every  nook  and  corner 
of  the  country  rises  but  a single  choice  to  fill  the  most  exalted 
office  in  the  world.  He  is  no  stranger  waiting  in  the  shade 
to  be  called  suddenly  into  public  light.  The  American  people 
have  seen  him  for  many  years  and  always  where  the  fight  was 
thickest  and  the  greatest  need  was  felt.  He  has  been  alike  con- 
spicuous in  the  pursuits  of  peace  and  in  the  arduous  stress  of 
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war.  No  man  now  living  will  forget  the  spring  of  ’98,  when 
the  American  mind  was  so  inflamed  and  American  patriotism 
so  aroused;  when  among  all  the  eager  citizens  surging  to  the 
front,  the  man  whom  this  convention  has  already  in  its 
heart  was  among  the  first  to  hear  the  call  and  answer  to 
his  name.  Preferring  peace  but  not  afraid  of  war;  faithful  to 
every  private  obligation  yet  first  to  volunteer  at  the  sign  of 
national  peril ; a leader  in  civil  life  and  yet  so  quick  to  compre- 
hend the  arts  of  war  that  he  grew  almost  in  a day  to  meet  the 
high  exactions  of  command.  There  is  nothing  which  so  tests 
a man  as  great  and  unexpected  danger.  He  may  pass  his  life 
amid  ordinary  scenes  and  what  he  is  or  does  but  few  will  ever 
know.  But  when  the  crash  comes  or  the  flames  break  out,  a 
moment’s  time  will  single  out  the  hero  in  »the  crowd.  A flash 
of  lightning  in  the  night  will  reveal  what  years  of  daylight 
have  not  discovered  to  the  eye.  And  so  the  flash  of  the  Spanish 
War  revealed  that  lofty  courage  and  devotion  which  the 
American  heart  so  loves  and  which  you  have  met  again  to 
decorate  and  recognize.  His  qualities  do  not  need  to  be  retold, 
for  no  man  in  that  exalted  place  since  Lincoln  has  been  better 
known  in  every  household  in  the  land.  He  is  not  conservative, 
if  conservatism  means  waiting  till  it  is  too  late.  He  is  not 
wise,  if  wisdom  is  to  count  a thing  a hundred  times  when 
once  will  do.  There  is  no  regret  so  keen,  in  man  or  country, 
as  that  which  follows  an  opportunity  unembraced.  Fortune 
soars  with  high  and  rapid  wing,  and  whoever  brings  it  down 
must  shoot  with  accuracy  and  speed.  Only  the  man  with 
steady  eye  and  nerve  and  the  courage  to  pull  the  trigger  brings 
the  largest  opportunities  to  the  ground.  He  does  not  always 
listen  while  all  the  sages  speak,  but  every  day  at  nightfall  be- 
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holds  some  record  which  if  not  complete  has  been  at  least  pur- 
sued with  conscience  and  intrepid  resolution.  He  is  no  slender 
flower  swaying  in  the  wind,  but  that  heroic  fibre  which  is  best 
nurtured  by  the  mountains  and  the  snow.  He  spends  little  time 
in  review,  for  that  he  knows  can  be  done  by  the  schools.  A 
statesman  grappling  with  the  living  problems  of  the  hour  he 
gropes  but  little  in  the  past.  He  believes  in  going  ahead.  He 
believes  that  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  this  great  republic,  hope 
is  a higher  impulse  than  regret.  He  believes  ithat  preparation 
for  future  triumphs  is  a more  important  duty  than  an  inven- 
tory of  past  mistakes.  A profound  student  of  history,  he  is 
today  the  greatest  history  maker  in  the  world.  With  the 
instincts  of  the  scholar,  he  is  yet  forced  from  the  scholar’s  pur- 
suits by  those  superb  qualities  which  fit  him  to  the  last  degree 
for  those  great  world  currents  now  rushing  past  with  larger 
volume  and  more  portentous  aspect  than  for  many  years 
before. 

The  fate  of  nations  is  still  decided  by  their  wars.  You 
may  talk  of  orderly  tribunals  and  learned  referees;  you  may 
sing  in  your  schools  the  gentle  praises  of  the  quiet  life;  you 
may  strike  from  your  books  ithe  last  note  of  every  martial 
anthem,  and  yet  out  in  the  smoke  and  thunder  will  always  be 
the  tramp  of  horses  and  the  silent,  rigid,  upturned  face.  Men 
may  prophesy  and  women  pray,  but  peace  will  come  here  to 
abide  forever  on  this  earth  only  when  the  dreams  of  childhood 
are  the  accepted  charts  to  guide  the  destinies  of  men.  Events 
are  numberless  and  mighty,  and  no  man  can  tell  which  wire 
runs  around  the  world.  The  nation  basking  today  in  the  quiet 
of  contentment  and  repose  may  still  be  on  the  deadly  circuit 
and  tomorrow  writhing  in  the  toils  of  war.  America  is  abroad 
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in  this  world.  Her  interests  are  in  every  street,  her  name  is 
on  every  tongue.  Those  interests  so  sacred  and  stupendous 
should  be  trusted  only  to  the  care  of  those  whose  power,  skill 
and  courage  have  been  tested  and  approved.  And  in  the  man 
whom  you  will  choose,  the  highest  sense  of  every  nation  in  the 
world  beholds  a man  who  typifies  as  no  other  living  American 
does,  the  spirit  of  the  hour.  He  does  not  claim  to  be  the  Solo- 
mon of  his  time,  but  above  all  things  else  he  stands  for  pro- 
gress, courage  and  fair  play,  which  are  synonyms  of  the 
American  name. 

There  are  times  when  great  fitness  is  hardly  less  than  des- 
tiny, when  the  elements  so  come  together  that  they  select  the 
instruments  they  will  use.  Events  sometimes  select  the  strongest 
man,  as  lightning  goes  down  the  highest  rod.  And  so  it  is  with 
those  events  which  for  many  months  with  unerring  sight  have 
led  you  to  a single  name  which  I am  chosen  only  to  pronounce : 
Gentlemen,  I nominate  for  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
highest  living  type  of  the  youth,  the  vigor  and  the  promise 
of  a great  country  and  a great  age,  Theodore  Roosevelt  of 
New  York. 


SPEECH  AT  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 
CITY,  OCTOBER  26,  1904. 


Fellow  Citizens : — This  campaign  is  like  many  that  have 
passed  except  that  it  seems  less  difficult.  Any  problem  fre- 
quently solved  becomes  simple.  It  is  not  only  easy  to  solve 
again,  but  there  is  less  chance  to  make  mistakes.  A demon- 
stration often  and  correctly  made,  takes  the  last  excuse  from 
him  who  persists  in  habitual  error.  A man  who  always  reaches 
the  wrong  solution  has  no  better  right  to  set  up  as  a teacher 
than  a man  who  always  loses  his  way  has  to  set  up  as  a guide. 
No  guide  could  stay  in  business  long  who  is  always  off  the 
trail,  and  gets  back  only  by  starting  fires  so  his  friends  can 
find  him  by  the  smoke.  He  may  have  many  romances,  but 
they  will  have  little  interest  to  those  who  prefer  not  to  be  lost. 
This  Democratic  party  now  posing  as  the  people’s  guide, 
philosopher  and  friend,  has  gone  astray  every  time  it  tried  to 
lead.  It  has  started  fires  under  every  industry  and  occupation 
in  the  country,  which  have  raged  and  spread  and  carried 
devastation  from  state  to  state,  until  the  Republicans  returned 
and  put  the  fires  out.  Many  a tract  has  been  burned  over  which 
can  be  distinguished  now  only  by  the  boulders  and  the  streams. 
We  hear  it  said  that  in  the  Democratic  mind  sanity  has  re- 
gained her  seat.  Is  not  this  a confession  that  she  was  once 
dethroned?  And  is  one  just  recovering  from  a long  and 
disastrous  mental  infirmity  more  to  be  trusted  than  one  who 
was  never  out  of  his  head?  Is  it  the  way  of  the  world  to  reject 
the  old,  the  rugged  and  the  true,  and  to  install  in  his  place  the 
decrepit  and  infirm,  who  for  two  generations  has  been  mentally 
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unbalanced,  with  incendiary  tendencies?  If  that  fantastic  rule 
were  put  in  play,  it  would  be  on  some  sounder  proof  of 
restored  sanity  than  the  unsupported  statement  of  the  patient 
himself.  A certificate  at  least  would  be  required  from  some 
institution.  If  this  precaution  is  now  observed  the  old  servant 
will  remain  at  his  desk  and  tthe  Democratic  party  will  remain 
on  the  sidewalk,  for  no  institution  with  which  it  has  been  con- 
nected for  forty  years  will  provide  the  certificate.  That  party 
has  seen  visions  and  dreamed  dreams  on  every  subject  of 
governmental  policy.  The  catalogue  is  too  long  to  repeat,  and 
to  the  student  of  political  history  is  as  well  known  as  the  mis- 
takes at  Waterloo.  It  got  lost  on  the  tariff  reservation  and 
started  fires  which  swept  millions  of  dollars  off  the  map.  It 
broke  loose  and  chased  the  phantom  of  free  silver  until,  weak 
and  exhausted,  it  fell  by  the  road.  It  would  have  rushed  head- 
long into  that  part  of  the  Spanish  War  relating  to  Cuba,  and 
headlong  out  of  that  part  of  the  same  war  relating  to  the 
Philippines.  It  has  never  had  the  moral  perception  to  see  that 
a change  of  heart  did  not  alter  an  obligation.  It  has  never  had 
the  breadth  or  the  courage,  when  it  has  enjoyed  ithe  profits 
and  the  glory  of  an  enterprise,  to  bear  without  complaint  its 
attending  responsibilities.  It  has  never  had  the  integrity, 
when  a thing  ceased  to  be  expedient,  to  do  it  because  it  was 
right.  It  never  backed  an  enterprise  it  would  not  desert  if 
the  way  was  hard  or  perilous.  It  never  reached  a plane  where 
its  highest  statesmanship  rose  above  the  weak  and  shifting 
politics  of  the  hour.  And  now  by  day  and  by  night  the  ghost 
of  the  Panama  Canal  is  floating  before  its  eyes.  A great  wrong 
was  done  they  say,  but  how  or  when  they  never  tell.  A great 
wrong  was  done,  and  yet  in  the  very  platform  which  denounces 
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it  they  promise  to  retain  its  fruits.  In  this  single  declaration 
that  party  has  sacrificed  its  sincerity  or  its  honor.  If  a wrong 
was  done  it  should  be  undone,  for  the  moral  quality  of  an  act 
does  not  depend  upon  the  profits.  This  fact  they  fail  to  see,  and 
yet  it  is  the  central  fact  round  which  all  human  actions  ought 
to  turn.  They  fail  to  see  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
code  which  governs  an  honest  man  and  an  honest  party.  They 
fail  to  see  that  what  the  people’s  moral  sentiment  condemns  in 
one  it  will  not  condone  in  ten.  And  this  is  the  blight  which 
has  cursed  that  party.  It  seems  not  to  know  its  own  condition, 
but  staggers  on,  rambling  and  incoherent.  That  party  can 
never  win  without  a change  of  heart  and  mind.  It  has  been 
too  long  in  the  public  eye  and  its  ways  are  known  even  to  the 
bystanders  on  the  street.  The  shifty  and  insincere  may  win 
if  the  argument  is  short,  but  not  where  it  runs  for  forty  years. 
All  along  the  trail  are  their  blunders  and  misdeeds,  and  ito 
him  who  casts  his  eyes  behind,  they  are  in  plain  sight.  And 
yet  with  its  record  of  weakness  and  deception,  a record  so  bad 
that  any  act  no  worse  than  a mistake  seems  almost  to  be  a 
virtue,  this  party  asks  for  confidence  and  declares  itself  to  be 
safe  and  sane.  Is  a man  sane  who  only  gives  up  an  old  mania 
for  a new  one  ? Is  a man  safe  who  refrains  from  doing  damage 
only  when  his  hands  are  tied?  Will  an  honorable  record  of 
forty  years  count  for  nothing  against  a record  which  those 
who  made  it  are  ashamed  to  reaffirm?  This  Democracy  is 
neither  safe  nor  sane.  This  tottering  shambling  figure  has 
been  astray  for  forty  years.  There  is  no  blunder  he  has  not 
made  nor  dream  he  has  not  chased.  He  now  returns,  and  on 
his  unsupported  word  that  he  is  sane  and  safe,  asks  that  all  the 
books  and  money  and  all  the  deeds  of  trust  and  all  the  giant 
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interests  of  the  greatest  government  in  the  world  be  given  him 
and  taken  from  an  honest,  sober  man  who  has  been  here  all  the 
time. 

There  is  neither  (time  nor  need  to  recount  the  achievements 
of  the  Republican  party.  Its  history  stands  in  bound  volumes 
on  the  library  shelves  of  every  civilized  country  in  the  world. 
Those  volumes  are  accessible  to  every  hand,  and  their  contents 
are  known  to  the  masses  of  the  American  people.  Great  as 
iits  deeds  have  been,  it  does  not  justify  itself  alone  by  items. 
I shall  prepare  no  catalogue  nor  bill  of  particulars.  This  cam- 
paign will  not  be  decided  by  statistics.  No  masterpiece  was 
ever  rightly  understood  by  counting  the  colors  used  or  the 
hours  spent  in  its  construction.  This  administration  will  not 
be  measured  by  counting  stitches.  Its  whole  broad  scope  and 
splendid  achievements  can  no  more  be  gauged  by  enumerated 
items  than  the  Iliad  can  be  judged  by  the  catalogue  of  ships. 
It  means  more  (than  figures,  weights  or  measures.  It  means 
morality  and  progress,  a broad  and  inspiring  Americanism, 
moving  forward  to  new  power,  yet  adhering  steadfastly  to  its 
old  ideals  of  justice  and  equality.  This  administration  can  no 
more  be  described  by  dates  and  places  than  the  spirit  of  Ameri- 
can independence  could  be  described  a hundred  years  ago  by 
the  straggling  armies  that  fought  its  battles.  It  is  not  the  dry 
details  of  hours  and  days  and  numbers  that  stamps  a work  with 
endless  value,  and  sends  its  fame  through  all  the  channels  of 
the  world ; the  spirit  and  the  meaning  are  the  lasting  attributes, 
and  events  are  only  the  tracks  of  the  advancing  army.  The 
Republican  party  has  never  made  a defense.  Its  record  is  open, 
and  the  party  glories  in  it.  No  Democrat  need  prepare  his 
proofs,  for  whatever  the  Republican  party  has  done,  is  accom- 
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panied  by  an  admission  and  a challenge.  What  it  has  done  it 
not  only  glories  in,  but  will  continue  to  do  if  trusted  with 
further  power.  It  will  stand  for  a protective  tariff,  to  be  modi- 
fied no  faster  than  American  interests  demand.  It  will 
stand  for  sound  money,  with  gold  as  the  standard  of  value.  It 
will  stand  for  the  retention  of  the  Philippines  until  their  inter- 
ests and  our  own  point  out  a wiser  disposition.  It  will  stand 
for  the  Panama  Canal,  and  every  act  this  administration  has 
performed  bearing  upon  that  marvelous  project.  It  will  stand 
for  the  protection  of  American  rights  the  world  over,  and  will 
build,  equip  and  maintain  the  armament  necessary  for  that 
purpose.  It  will  stand  for  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the 
law,  and  give  neither  to  offending  wealth  on  one  hand  nor  num- 
bers on  the  other,  the  right  to  amnesty.  These  are  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  the  Republican  party,  and  they  are  the 
same  on  every  square  inch  of  American  soil.  These  are  the 
principles  for  which  that  party  stands,  and  whatever  money 
may  be  necessary  for  their  establishment  a Republican  admin- 
istration will  expend.  This  nation  is  too  great  and  its 
standard  is  too  high  to  believe  that  cheapness  is  the  test  of  a 
policy,  or  that  economy  is  the  highest  party  virtue.  The  people 
of  this  country  require  that  their  servants  shall  honestly  and 
wisely  expend  the  public  money,  but  they  would  sweep  from 
power  at  the  first  chance  that  administration  which  sacrificed 
in  the  least  degree  the  nation’s  dignity  or  failed  for  economy’s 
sake  to  protect  the  humblest  citizen  in  the  land.  They  believe 
in  a fair  return  for  their  money,  but  they  will  be  content  with 
nothing  less  than  the  best.  These  principles  of  the  Republi- 
can party  are  public  and  universal.  There  is  no  disposition  to 
conceal  or  evade. 
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A Republican  in  Bangor,  Me.,  is  a Republican  in  Lincoln, 
Neb.  A Republican  in  New  Orleans  can  safely  visit  San 
Francisco.  But  a Democrat  this  year  unless  prepared  to  change 
quick  and  often  must  stick  closely  .to  his  home.  If  he  takes 
a train  in  Portland,  headed  for  San  Francisco,  he  must  give  up 
his  ideas  on  the  Philippine  Islands  at  Boston,  he  must  drop 
the  gold  standard  at  Denver,  and  when  he  reaches  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  Philippine  sentiments  imbibed  in  Boston  will  be  the 
highest  kind  of  treason.  The  views  of  a Vermont  Democrat, 
on  the  race  question,  if  expressed  in  Mississippi,  would  hang 
him  to  a tree.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a national  Democrat. 
Democracy  this  year  is  what  Hancock  said  the  tariff  was, 
a local  issue.  If  the  Democratic  platform  had  been  drawn 
with  a view  to  accuracy  it  would  have  been  couched  in  the  old 
and  homely  phrase,  “all  things  to  all  men.”  It  has  happened 
that  from  year  to  year  .the  position  of  both  parties  has  been 
changed  to  some  extent.  The  Republican  party  has  never  sur- 
rendered a principle  or  relinquished  a purpose,  but  with  old 
ones  established  it  has  moved  forward  to  others,  keeping  pace 
with  .the  nation’s  growth  and  enlarged  demands,  but  it  has 
been  always  in  the  lead.  The  Democratic  party  has  moved 
forward  also,  deserting  its  professions  from  time  to  time  for 
others,  thought  more  suited  to  catch  the  public  favor.  It  has 
kept  near  enough  to  the  Republican  party  to  annoy,  accuse  and 
stimulate,  but  it  has  been  always  in  the  rear.  That  is  the  dif- 
ference between  principle  and  expediency.  As  the  Republican 
army  has  moved  from  field  to  field  in  its  steady  and  victorious 
march  to  the  head  of  the  nations  of  Christendom,  the  Demo- 
cratic army  has  hovered  upon  the  ground,  dug  open  the  ashes 
of  the  campfires  and  peered  into  deserted  barns  for  proof  of 
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the  misdeeds  of  soldiers  already  far  on  their  triumphant  way. 
They  claimed  (that  the  war  of  forty  years  ago  was  a failure,  but 
the  place  of  that  war  is  fixed  in  history  as  one  of  the  most 
righteous  ever  waged  by  man.  The  plan  of  reconstruction  that 
followed  that  war  was  a crime,  they  said,  but  that  plan  has 
been  approved  by  the  highest  wisdom  known,  the  wisdom  of 
succeeding  generations. 

The  resumption  of  specie  payments  could  not  then  be  brought 
about,  but  it  was  accomplished  with  a promptness  and  com- 
pleteness which  revived  our  credit  and  established  our  good 
faith  with  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  protective  tariff 
was  a robbery  and  would  ruin  the  laboring  man,  but  behold  the 
country  grew  rich  beyond  its  wildest  dreams,  and  the  independ- 
ence and  devotion  of  the  laboring  man  are  the  chief  stay  of  the 
republic. 

The  history  of  this  country  for  nearly  fifty  years  is  made  up 
of  Republican  achievement  with  the  violent  dissent  of  con- 
temporaneous Democracy,  followed  by  the  ultimate  approval 
of  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike.  And  now  the  last 
example  of  this  unvarying  history  is  in  the  adoption  of  the 
gold  standard.  It  was  denounced  in  ’g6  as  a plot  of  the  rich 
to  cheat  the  poor.  Four  years  later  the  same  charge  was 
repeated  and  reargued  with  all  the  accompaniments  of  a trial 
except  the  evidence.  This  year  upon  that  all  important  subject, 
the  subject  which  underlies  all  busniess  and  prosperity,  the 
Democratic  platform  is  as  silent  as  the  sphinx.  History  is  again 
repeating  itself.  The  Democratic  party  is  slow  to  realize  and 
slower  to  acknowledge.  We  have  seen  upon  this  money  issue 
the  Republican  performance  and  the  Democratic  dissent,  and 
the  next  generation  will  see  the  unqualified  approval  of  both. 
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And  among  all  its  party  defects  none  seems  more  apparent  than 
the  lack  of  Democratic  courage.  Convinced  as  they  are  of  the 
soundness  of  this  financial  doctrine,  they  are  afraid  to  openly 
embrace  it.  Upon  this  issue,  so  vital  to  the  country’s  welfare, 
the  great  convention  at  St.  Louis  uttered  not  a word.  The 
only  distinot  financial  utterance  in  that  convention  was  shot 
into  it  by  a telegram.  The  shot  went  completely  through  the 
platform,  and  the  most  attractive  thing  about  that  hysterical 
document  is  the  opening  made  by  that  famous  dispatch. 
In  that  convention  the  country  saw  no  courage,  but  there  was 
the  familiar  sign  of  progress,  for  that  body  adopted  as  its 
candidate  a man  who  placed  himself  irrevocably  upon  the 
Republican  doctrine  of  the  gold  standard.  The  next  genera- 
tion will  see  that  party  embracing  the  present  policy  toward 
the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Philippine  Islands  as  among  the 
settled  and  beneficient  articles  in  the  country’s  faith. 

In  the  meantime  the  Republican  party,  adhering  to  its  old 
traditions,  strengthened  by  experience  and  responsibility,  will 
pursue  its  mission  as  the  leader  in  that  civilization  which  today 
more  than  ever  in  the  history  of  the  world,  rests  in  the  keeping 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 


ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  GEORGE  F.  COMSTOCK 
CHAPTER  OF  THE  PHI  DELTA  PHI  SOCIETY. 

AT  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK,  DECEM- 
BER 14th,  1905. 

Mr.  Toastmaster  and  Gentlemen — It  is  no  ordinary  privi- 
lege to  be  the  guest  of  a Fraternity  composed  of  members  of 
the  bar.  The  profession  of  the  law  draws  more  largely  than 
any  other  from  the  enlightened  and  conservative  sentiment  of 
the  country.  The  name  which  designates  this  Chapter  was 
among  the  most  distinguished,  and  it  is  a high  tribute 
to  the  law  that  one  who  has  occupied  the  most  import- 
ant stations,  could  return  to  the  honorable  strife  in  which  our 
profession  abounds,  without  loss  or  diminution  of  respect  in 
the  public  estimate. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  a great  profession  of  ours,  honorable  in 
its  distinctions,  ample  in  its  rewards,  unflinching  in  its  exac- 
tions. We  should  not  cavil  at  its  hardships,  for  if  its  burdens 
are  heavy  so  are  its  opportunities  abundant.  Whoever  enjoys, 
is  bound  in  honor  to  bestow.  Whoever  has,  whether  title, 
wealth  or  learning,  is  a debtor  to  the  world.  The  lawyer’s  full 
relation  to  society  is  not  discharged  by  the  full  observance  of 
his  professional  obligations.  If  his  aim  is  bounded  by  the 
statutes  and  the  rules,  and  his  life  never  rises  ito  the  higher  and 
unwritten  code  expressed  by  character  and  example,  he  has 
missed  the  chief  end  for  which  man  was  sent  into  the  world. 
Our  highest  duties  are  not  set  down  in  statutes.  The  sordid 
and  material  only  can  be  reduced  to  terms.  A sentiment  is 
stronger  than  a fact.  Conscience  and  good  faith  by  an  open 
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fire  will  do  more  to  civilize  a country  than  courts  and  standing 
armies. 

Write,  Mr.  President,  the  best  you  can;  expound  with  all 
your  learning,  you  will  still  be  as  powerless  to  enforce  the 
higher  attributes  as  the  cloud  is  to  define  the  light.  Affection, 
patriotism,  veneration,  duty,  those  qualities  that  represent  the 
spirit  of  the  state,  must  rest  without  check  or  definition  in  the 
conscience  and  morality  of  a people.  Duty,  in  whose  name  so 
many  crimes  have  been  committed,  is  the  most  evasive  of  them 
all.  Ever  present,  yet  seldom  understood,  benign  in  purpose, 
yet  sometimes  cruel  in  her  application,  a power  so  delicate  can 
be  safely  handled  only  by  those  who  fully  comprehend.  And 
this,  gentlemen,  emphasizes  the  obligation  of  the  bar.  The 
intelligence  of  that  profession  is  never  questioned  and  its 
integrity  seldom  successfully  assailed.  Upon  its  shoulders 
therefore  rests  a duty  in  its  broadest  sense.  No  circumscribed 
or  partial  view  will  meet  your  obligations.  Your  conceptions 
must  be  broad;  your  sympathies  must  be  warm,  and  many  a 
field  must  be  plowed  with  no  other  expectation  of  reward  than 
the  contact  and  respect  of  your  fellow  men.  A laborer  who 
performs  only  what  he  is  paid  to  do,  will  remain  a laborer  to 
the  end.  The  highest  service  is  that  rendered  beyond  the  con- 
tract. It  enlarges  as  nothing  else  can,  the  intellectual  and 
moral  scope.  Whoever  collects  his  pay  without  an  eye  to  the 
safety  of  the  source  that  yielded  it,  will  come  unexpectedly  to 
the  end.  The  farmer  will  face  a mortgage  instead  of  a harvest 
unless  he  saves  his  seed.  Your  gold  will  be  soon  exhausted 
if  at  the  opening  on  the  mountain  side  the  miner  lies  reposing 
in  the  sun.  Everything  depends.  The  man  depends  no  more 
upon  his  fellowmen  than  all  man’s  faculties  depend  upon  each 
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other.  These  faculties  only  when  they  work  together  attain 
their  highest  separate  functions.  Whoever  follows  but 
a single  aim  is  working  in  a hole,  and  if  that  aim  be 
selfish  the  hole  is  dark.  These  things  are  neither  new  nor 
difficult  to  understand.  But  if  men  acted  up  to  their  under- 
standing, admonition  would  be  among  the  lost  arts.  The 
hindrance  to  growth  is  not  so  often  ignorance  as  neglect.  If 
we  gathered  the  wealth  in  sight,  the  hopes  of  youth  would  not 
half  foretell  the  realizations  of  age,  and  poverty  would  exist 
only  in  tradition.  Having  gone  so  far  in  paths  well  under- 
stood I may  be  excused  even  for  the  barbarity  of  direct 
application. 

No  profession  has  more  power  or  owes  more  for  it  than  the 
law.  In  the  affairs  of  the  world  it  is  the  chief  calling.  No 
man  is  a good  lawyer  who  is  not  a good  citizen.  If  he  sticks 
only  to  his  profession,  he  is  a collector  who  refuses  to  pay 
over.  Participation  is  not  the  whole  rule,  helpfulness  is  the 
other  half.  A lawyer  who  keeps  the  whole  recovery  robs  his 
client,  and  if  he  receives  all  the  benefits  of  society  and  govern- 
ment and  renders  no  return,  he  is  safer  but  no  better.  The 
client  extends  his  confidence  and  support,  helpful  but  meagre 
and  soon  passed.  But  the  government  showers  its  blessings 
like  the  sun.  Its  eye  is  not  closed  nor  its  hand  withdrawn. 
Sow,  and  the  harvest  is  protected.  Build,  and  the  arm  of  the 
destroyer  shall  be  withheld.  Embark,  and  on  the  loneliest  sea 
the  government  will  send  its  flag.  No  wrong  shall  overcome 
you  unless  at  the  muzzle  of  its  guns.  Every  hour  it  beckons, 
encourages  and  sustains.  The  highway  of  opportunity  is 
stretched  across  the  land,  and  the  same  road  that  passes  the 
mansion  in  the  town,  runs  hard  by  the  hut  in  the  wilderness. 
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And  above  all,  at  every  corner  of  the  road,  it  has  erected  the 
public  school,  which  stands  for  your  children  and  your 
children’s  children  as  the  bright  consummate  symbol  of  its 
benignant  power. 

The  debt  you  owe  the  individual  should  be  sacred,  but  the 
debt  you  owe  the  government  is  both  sacred  and  perennial. 

Gentlemen  of  the  bar,  there  is  one  duty  which  grows  more 
pressing  every  day.  It  rests  upon  the  sober-minded  every- 
where, and  on  no  one  more  than  you.  The  safety  of  society 
depends  upon  restraint  and  order.  These  cannot  exist  without 
respect  for  established  rights,  and  even  for  established  forms. 
Important  as  the  punishment  of  wrong  may  be,  it  is  secondary 
to  the  protection  of  the  innocent  in  his  fame  and  estate.  If  the 
punishment  of  the  evil-doer  brings  harm  to  one  innocent  head, 
the  functions  of  government  are  a perversion  and  a chance. 
He  is  a public  enemy  who,  to  chastise  the  wicked,  would  burn 
the  city.  After  safety  the  thing  most  desired  is  peace.  What- 
ever greatly  disturbs  the  public  mind  is  close  to  a public 
danger.  Where  the  fire  will  spread  when  once  running  in  the 
woods,  no  man  can  tell.  The  excited  mind  is  never  thoughtful 
and  seldom  responsible.  He  assumes  a grave  responsibility 
who  violently  excites  the  public  temper.  The  American  people 
are  moderate  and  fair  minded.  But  the  term  American  people 
is  rapidly  changing  its  meaning.  Those  elements  which  yearly 
come  among  us  in  numbers  almost  appalling,  are  often  from 
those  countries  where  oppression  has  been  all  too  common. 
American  is  not  synonomous  with  Puritan  or  with  Yankee. 
It  no  longer  means  the  sedate,  the  sober  and  the  self-restrained. 
The  uncultivated  mind  is  literal,  and  every  message  should  be 
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carefully  prepared  which  is  likely  to  meet  with  literal 
interpretation. 

Tendencies  are  no  less  important  than  events.  Events  are 
but  the  culmination  of  tendencies  which  have  broken  through. 
They  are  but  the  flames  of  a fire  which  may  have  been  long 
smoldering.  I cannot  believe  I am  wholly  wrong  when  I think 
I see  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  the  tendency  to  intemper- 
ate utterance  in  those  who  above  all  others  should  be  conserva- 
tive and  guarded. 

The  public  spirit  should  be  guided  by  the  wise  and  cautious, 
who  recognize  as  among  their  highest  duties  the  preservation 
of  the  state's  tranquility.  The  old  is  not  by  virtue  of  its  age 
worn  out  or  useless.  The  established  is  not  by  virtue  of  its 
permanence,  wrong  or  hurtful.  Wealth  is  not  by  virtue  of  its 
size,  a crime,  and  poverty  is  not  itself  a badge  of  honor. 

And  yet,  Mr.  President,  the  tendency  is  abroad  and  favored, 
to  level  the  ancient  safeguards,  to  hang  before  conviction,  and 
to  wantonly  destroy  in  an  hour  the  reputation  of  a life  time. 
This  whirlwind  method  not  only  often  punishes  the  innocent, 
but  from  it  the  demagogue  draws  strength  and  courage.  The 
first  is  a grievous  wrong,  the  second  a grievous  peril.  When 
men  in  powerful  places  take  the  bridle  from  their  tongues  it  is 
only  a step  to  the  license  of  the  sand  lot  and  the  cart  tail. 

Mr.  President,  the  door  of  American  opportunity  swings 
on  easy  hinges.  It  yields  too  readily  to  the  foreign  touch. 
The  mentally  and  morally  deformed  too  often  enter.  If  this 
condition  lasts  and  you  inflame  it  by  loose  denunciation  of  all 
public  men,  you  may  invoke  upon  their  heads  a retribution  far 
more  savage  than  you  meant. 
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Moderation  is  a virtue  which  should  still  be  kept  in  use. 
This  is  true  of  every  station  which  wields  authority.  It  applies 
no  more  to  the  official  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
administration  than  to  the  private  citizen  whose  eminence 
gives  him  weight.  If  .the  intelligent  become  extravagant  and 
careless,  the  unintelligent  will  become  credulous  and  impulsive. 
If  the  educated  provide  the  seed  the  ignorant  will  provide  the 
soil.  The  man  who  furnishes  the  intoxicant  is  as  guilty  as  the 
one  who  takes  it.  There  was  never  more  urgent  call  for 
workers  in  the  cause  of  temperance  than  now.  The  American 
people  mean  to  be  deliberate  and  just,  but  the  worst  folly  will 
spread  if  it  gets  in  fashion.  We  are  driving  at  a rapid  pace 
with  a loose  rein.  A check  new  would  be  better  (than  remorse 
later.  Upon  the  press,  the  pulpit  and  the  bar  the  duty  to 
supply  this  check  rests  most  heavily.  The  stormy  ebulitions  of 
the  hour  may  rage  and  threaten,  but  let  not  the  thoughtful  man 
despair.  He  will  be  needed  yet.  And  here  is  your  duty, 
gentlemen  of  the  bar,  to  admonish  and  restrain,  to  keep  steadily 
in  the  public  mind  the  value  of  prudence  and  fair  play  and  to 
restore  to  its  full  and  ancient  force  the  saving  rule  that  the 
testimony  shall  precede  the  judgment. 

The  somber  qualities  of  reason  and  restraint  are  not  too 
frequently  displayed.  The  tendencies  of  the  hour  are  marking 
new  departures  all  too  rapidly.  But  in  the  high  profession  of 
the  law,  your  Honors,  there  should  be  no  yellow  shade. 


SPEECH  AT  GRAND  CENTRAL  PALACE, 
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Mr.  Chairman , Ladies  and  Gentlemen — The  issues  involved 
in  this  campaign  are  vital  beyond  any  since  the  Civil  War,  if 
they  do  not  even  exceed  those  of  that  perilous  and  historic 
period.  I have  heard  it  said  that  this  campaign  will  be  fought 
only  upon  state  issues.  I decline  to  be  so  confined.  The  issues, 
my  fellow  citizens,  relate  no  more  to  New  York  than  to  the 
Mississippi  valley  or  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  They 
extend  wherever  civilization  has  set  its  foot  and  are  as  wide 
as  the  circuit  of  the  world.  There  is  a cloud  which  even  the 
blindest  may  see,  once  no  larger  than  a man’s  hand,  but  now 
rapidly  covering  the  horizon  and  mounting  the  heavens.  No 
thoughtful  man  is  free  from  apprehension.  To  him  this  ques- 
tion constantly  arises  and  engraves  itself  upon  his  mind : Will 
the  American  people  heed  the  rumbling  of  the  thunder  or  can 
they  be  aroused  only  by  the  descending  stroke?  The  alarmist 
may  pursue  his  dismal  calling  without  exciting  in  me  the 
semblance  of  envy  or  competition,  but  T do  not  forget  that  he 
who  is  wholly  without  fear  is  wholly  without  intelligence. 
There  is  need  for  sober  judgment,  and  the  prayerful  should 
never  leave  his  knees  until  he  has  invoked  the  saving  grace  of 
sanity.  Too  many  are  abroad  seeking  new  divinities.  The 
time  worn  qualities  of  common  sense  and  common  honesty 
seem  to  have  outlived  their  use  and  pretense  and  insincerity 
now  light  the  people’s  way.  I do  not  deny  that  ,to  single  in- 
dividuals that  change  has  been  most  welcome.  These  single 
cases  have  so  stimulated  competition  that  all  restraint  seems 
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likely  to  be  thrown  off  and  a general  rush  ensue  for  the  re- 
wards of  public  favor.  The  cry  of  reform,  which  has  always 
been  the  favorite  mask  for  man’s  duplicity,  has  now 
added  to  its  other  dangers  the  irresponsibility  of  hysiteria  and 
the  imminence  of  riot.  Old  methods  of  procedure  have  become 
too  slow  and  accusation  is  now  the  beginning  and  the  end. 
Indictment  and  conviction  are  simultaneous  and  the  same.  The 
question,  “Where  did  he  get  it?”  is  proof  not  only  that  he  has 
it,  but  that  he  bartered  his  honor  in  some  ignoble  trade.  There 
are  ears  now  only  for  charges  of  bad  faith. 

Even  the  courts  of  law,  which  must  always  be  the  chief 
reliance  of  popular  government,  have  not  escaped  the  general 
assault.  We  seem  unmindful  that  when  the  name  of  .the  court 
is  tarnished  and  its  authority  broken  down,  nothing  remains 
between  the  citizen  and  the  mob,  except  the  troops.  The  awak- 
ening must  come  and  there  is  no  higher  duty  which  the 
patriotic  citizen  can  perform  than  to  see  that  that  awakening 
comes  before  the  spark  and  powder  have  united.  There  was 
a time  when  the  cry  of  “Stop,  thief”  was  followed  by  the 
demand  for  proof  and  the  accuser  himself  might  be  suspected. 
That  method  is  now  among  the  nocuous  and  despised  and  the 
accuser  steps  proudly  into  the  arena  without  proof  or  question, 
to  become  the  hero  of  the  hour  and  be  clothed  with  the  people’s 
confidence.  The  rewards  of  office  are  now  no  oftener  for  the 
statesman  than  for  the  agitator.  One  who  can  say  enough  is 
excused  from  knowing.  The  church  and  school  have  become 
subordinate  to  the  street.  Intelligence  and  thrift,  once  themes 
for  highest  praise,  are  now  numbered  among  .the  lowly.  The 
seat  of  power  has  descended  from  the  head  to  the  shoulders 
and  is  on  its  way  down.  The  danger  is  increased  because  this 
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condition  has  come  about  in  law  and  order’s  name.  There  is 
no  part  of  the  country  that  has  not  its  distinguished  operator. 
And  among  them  all  there  is  not  one  who  ever  raised  his  head 
above  the  cellar  of  obscurity  until  he  heard  the  prevailing  cry 
of  discord  and  joined  in  the  new  crusade  to  purge  by  fire.  I 
view  it  as  a sign  of  danger  to  be  read  more  than  once,  when  the 
public  accepts  as  its  saviour  one  whom  the  individual  rejects. 
It  is  a sad  omen  when  the  public  offers  its  support  where  few 
men  tender  their  homage. 

Confidence  should  spring  not  from  proclamation  and 
announcement,  but  from  contact  and  knowledge.  The  oldest 
does  not  remember  when  public  applause  was  so  loud  and 
private  commendation  so  subdued.  The  hurrah  of  the  multi- 
tude is  unsupported  by  personal  sentiment.  The  man  about 
whom  public  speech  and  private  utterance  are  in  conflict  is 
not  fit  to  be  a leader.  The  man  who  gains  his  prominence 
through  methods  dishonorable  or  revolutionary  is  not  fit  to 
be  a leader.  Whoever  in  the  name  of  law  and  order  would 
destroy  and  overturn  those  ancient  foundations  is  not  fit  to  be 
a leader. 

The  sin  of  hypocrisy  has  much  to  answer  for,  but  it  achieves 
an  added  stigma  when  by  persistence  and  reiteration  it 
inflames  the  public  mind  and  shapes  the  public  conduct  to  its 
harm.  Crime  always  loses  its  sting  when  it  becomes  general. 
It  goes  unnoticed  when  its  course  is  slow  and  the  theatre  is 
large.  This  is  why  an  outrage  on  the  public  is  so  long  undis- 
covered and  so  often  unpunished.  The  crime  against  society 
is,  nevertheless,  the  highest  crime,  and  its  limitations  can 
never  be  staked  out.  For  where  one  succeeds  by  means 
abhorrent  and  unlawful  he  excites  every  member  of  that 
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portion  of  society  which  strikes  below  the  belt.  And  conscience 
is  easily  stupefied  in  an  age  when  everything  is  forgiven  to 
success.  That  such  an  age  is  now  here  is  proven  by  examples 
so  numerous  and  distinguished  that  the  most  careless  intelli- 
gence cannot  fail  to  point  them  out. 

Mr.  President,  I have  always  believed,  and  every  year  con- 
firms me,  that  the  only  way  to  hold  political  hypocrisy  in  check 
is  by  the  rigid  maintenance  of  party  ties.  Great  battles  were 
never  won  except  by  trained  and  united  armies.  Great 
principles  of  government  were  never  established,  except  by  the 
enormous  force  of  numbers  welded  into  complete  union.  No 
great  public  good  can  be  achieved  except  when  men  band 
themselves  together  to  fight  for  a common  cause  and  share  a 
common  fate.  Small  differences  should  never  forgive  a 
separation.  Principle  is  greater  than  men.  It  should  never 
be  sacrificed  for  unity,  but  the  mind  should  not  be  clouded  by 
names.  Principle  is  not  determined  by  the  spelling.  That 
name  has  too  often  legalized  dishonor.  Ambition  and  disap- 
pointment have  ever  shielded  their  unworthy  figures  under 
the  protection  of  that  cloak.  No  class  is  more  careful  to  keep 
its  forms  and  reasons  right  than  the  self-seeking  and  the 
spurious.  A dishonorable  deed  is  not  accompanied  by  admis- 
sions. What  ever  the  act  may  be  the  motive  assigned  will  be 
high.  No  vagabond  is  so  dishonest  as  not  to  prefer  the  badge 
of  decency.  Accomplishment  is  easier  under  that  disguise. 
All  mankind  throws  down  its  guard  at  the  door  of  the  church. 
Every  vagabond  knows  this — none  better  than  the  vagabond 
in  politics.  Whatever  other  truth  he  may  forget,  he  remembers 
that.  He  directs  his  course  with  a fixed  mind.  He  may  sail 
a pirate  craft,  but  services  will  be  held  on  board.  Whatever 
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may  be  done  below,  the  sound  of  psalms  will  rise  softly  from 
the  deck.  This  method  has  prevailed  so  long  that  it  is  almost 
expected  to.  It  is  the  oldest  subterfuge  known  to  man.  It 
still  holds  its  rank  as  the  best. 

The  forms  of  fraud  are  as  many  as  the  phases  of  men’s 
minds.  But  the  fraud  that  comes  under  the  guise  of  virtue 
and  respectability  seems  always  welcome.  Age  cannot  wither 
nor  custom  stale  its  infinite  attractions.  The  question  now 
uppermost  is,  can  it  win  again  next  month?  This  old  subter- 
fuge of  covering  a fraud  with  the  veneer  of  respectability  is 
oftenest  applied  in  politics.  One  officeseeker,  denied  his 
ambition,  bolts  his  successful  rival,  always  assigning  as  his 
reason  the  purity  of  his  own  conscience.  Another,  rejected 
by  the  boss  he  fawned  upon,  betrays  his  party  to  destroy  the 
hateful  boss.  A third,  having  already  reaped  his  share  of  the 
bargain,  repudiates  the  trade  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of 
keeping  his  own  word.  But  the  repudiation  is  always  smoth- 
ered in  the  phrases  of  the  Pharisee.  These  things  the  people 
have  too  often  cheered  and  praised. 

If  party  treason  were  less  applauded,  political  hypocrisy 
would  be  less  common.  That  is  why  I have  always  believed 
in  and  advocated  to  the  extent  of  my  feeble  powers  the  value 
of  the  party  spirit. 

The  success  of  one  pretender  has  raised  up  others,  till  the 
chain  has  encircled  the  country,  and  today  there  is  hardly  a 
kingdom  the  demagogue  cannot  call  his  own.  The  result  has 
been  what  even  the  wayfaring  man  could  plainly  have  foretold. 
Political  lines  have  been  torn  down.  The  two  great  parties 
are  adrift.  Intelligence  is  a weakling  and  business  thrift  is  in 
the  catalogue  of  crimes.  An  opinion  taints  a man  with  treason, 
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unless  first  approved  by  those  who  have  no  opinions  of  their 
own.  The  air  is  alive  with  charges  and  vituperation,  and  in 
the  confusion  the  demagogue  is  steadily  ascending  to  the  seats 
of  power.  And  these  deceptions  are  done  as  they  have  been 
done,  since  the  days  of  Esau,  in  the  name  of  righteousness  and 
the  holy  life. 

In  every  other  walk  and  occupation  an  offense  is  sought  to 
be  discovered  and  reproved,  but  in  politics  if  success  crowns 
the  maneuvre  the  means  are  sure  to  be  condoned  and  apt  to 
be  forgotten.  And  yet  among  all  the  crimes  which  men  com- 
mit, the  greatest  is  that  which  corrupts  and  deceives  the  people. 

Murder  may  shock  and  revolt,  but  it  selects  its  victim.  The 
thief  may  steal,  but  he  can  take  only  that  which  tomorrow  may 
replace.  The  rogue  of  every  name  and  trade  may  skulk  from 
one  night  to  another,  but  the  eye  of  the  law  will  search  him 
out  and  the  sword  of  justice  is  swinging  in  his  path.  There 
is  little  danger  in  such  crimes  except  to  the  individual.  But 
the  corrupter  of  the  public  mind  inflames  and  deludes  the 
whole.  The  evil  he  pursues  moves  unchecked  because  unfelt. 
It  spreads  and  poisons  and  eats  unseen.  It  plants  the  seeds 
of  discontent  and  divides  where  union  once  prevailed.  That 
people  which  refuses  to  see  and  correct  the  danger  must  behold 
in  time  their  institutions  crumble  and  their  freedom  pass  away. 

This  crime  deserves  no  other  name  than  treason,  and  com- 
pared with  that  an  offense  against  the  person  is  as  a star  to  the 
milky  way.  The  greater  the  crime  the  harder  it  seems  to 
discover  it.  If  it  relates  to  the  community  the  individual  is 
indifferent.  The  public  mind  is  slow  to  focus.  It  sits  com- 
plaisant under  any  fraud  provided  it  affects  the  whole.  In 
nearly  all  directions  the  strides  of  the  last  few  years  have 
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surpassed  any  hundred  years  preceding.  Wealth  has  accumu- 
lated, inventions  have  multiplied  and  business  has  been  scat- 
tered almost  by  the  winds.  But  in  the  last  ten  years  no 
industry  has  shown  the  speed  or  profit  or  popularity  attained 
by  the  business  of  hypocrisy.  Tt  is  one  of  the  oldest  occupa- 
tions of  the  human  race,  but  it  w'as  left  to  the  twentieth 
century  to  raise  it  to  a science.  The  success  of  one  has 
encouraged  another.  The  indifference  of  the  people  has 
encouraged  them  all,  until  now  state  after  state  has  its  con- 
spicuous example  and  communities  have  their  favorite  sons. 
Its  peculiar  field  is  politics  and  to  the  number  living  by  it  the 
two  great  parties  have  made  lavish  contributions,  until  now  it 
seems  beyond  control,  and  is  scourging  the  country  like  a 
plague. 

Having  these  considerations  in  my  mind  I was  led  to 
observe  at  the  outset  that  the  issues  pending  in  this  campaign 
are  not  state  issues  and  are  vital  beyond  any  since  the  war. 

It  can  do  little  good  to  place  the  blame.  The  people  must 
blame  themselves,  but  fixing  the  responsibility  does  not  cure 
the  fault.  It  is  here  and  its  presence  is  what  gives  so  deep  a 
meaning  to  the  verdict  soon  to  be  recorded. 

The  problem  confronting  the  American  people  is  not  how 
this  condition  came,  but  how  soon  shall  it  depart.  The  ancient 
saying  must  be  verified  if  civilization  would  pursue  its  way; 
“It  must  needs  be  that  offenses  come,  but  woe  unto  him  through 
whom  they  come.  It  were  better  for  him  that  a mill  stone 
were  hanged  about  his  neck  and  he  were  drowned  in  the  depths 
of  the  sea.” 

Men  will  be  dishonest  and  insincere  as  long  as  the  public 
accepts  pretension  in  place  of  merit.  The  demagogue  will 
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flourish  and  prevail  as  long  as  a single  one  shall  attain  the 
reward  which  probity  alone  is  entitled  to  command.  The 
business  itself  must  be  made  odious,  without  regard  to  party, 
person  or  locality.  They  must  all  go  or  all  stay.  When  the 
people  discriminate  and  praise  one  and  condemn  another  they 
impeach  their  own  sincerity  and  thus  elevate  the  dishonest  to 
the  level  of  themselves.  Whoever  cheats  the  public  should 
be  branded  and  cast  out.  There  should  be  no  pardon  for  him 
whether  he  mumbles  the  name  of  Lincoln  or  of  Jefferson. 
Hypocrisy  should  not  be  shielded  by  a name.  To  the  dis- 
honest all  names  and  all  parties  are  alike  if  they  serve  his  end. 
And  when  the  public  understands  these  things  and  sets  its  face 
resolutely  against  the  sham,  however  high  or  gilded,  the 
redemption  of  the  public  service  is  in  sight  and  the  demagogue 
has  achieved  his  last  renown. 

These  considerations  are  now  of  special  weight  and  moment. 
I urge  them  upon  my  fellow  citizens  of  every  sect  and  party 
because  this  is  the  accepted  time.  I feel  a freedom  and  a 
warmth  in  my  suggestions  because  my  faith  is  great  in  the 
opportunity  of  this  hour. 

Mr.  President,  the  public  ear  is  filled  with  the  din  of  a con- 
troversy which  is  both  dangerous  and  unreal.  Our  people  are 
prosperous  and  united  beyond  those  of  any  other  country  on 
the  globe.  There  is  no  career  of  fame  or  power  that  is  not 
open  to  every  American  child.  Wealth  cannot  assure  him  nor 
poverty  prevent.  Neither  race  nor  creed  nor  color  shall  debar 
him,  and  he  brings  his  credentials  from  his  own  cradle.  And 
yet  there  are  those  by  whom  the  attempt  is  made,  wicked  and 
persistent,  to  separate  into  classes  and  array  one  against 
another.  We  hear  on  every  street  and  in  every  spot  where 
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men  assemble,  the  charge  so  bitterly  expressed,  of  the  wrongs 
of  labor  and  the  greed  of  money.  Public  legislation  is  asked 
to  shape  itself,  the  public  servant  is  asked  to  conduct  himself, 
and  even  the  high  tribuanls  of  the  law  are  sought  to  be  invaded 
by  the  clamor  of  this  unnatural  and  fictitious  struggle.  The 
rights  of  labor  and  the  labor  union,  the  rights  of  incorporated 
wealth,  have  rung  in  our  ears  until  we  forget  that  over  and 
above  them  both  are  tthe  inherent  and  constitutional  rights  of 
the  American  citizen. 

I would  not  have  this  country  retrace  its  steps.  I would  not 
erase  a single  star  in  the  glory  of  the  las*t  ten  years.  But  I 
would  revive  in  high  places  the  dignity  and  reason  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  beginning  of  that  eventful  period.  I would  stir 
the  American  people  to  the  realization  that  whoever  would 
breed  discord  among  them  is  the  enemy  of  all.  I would  have 
incorporated  wealth  and  incorporated  labor  each  know  its  place 
as  the  servant  and  not  the  master  in  this  republic.  I would 
remember  the  millions  upon  millions  of  freemen  who  believe 
neither  in  the  tyranny  of  wealth  nor  the  tyranny  of  force.  I 
would  restore  to  citizenship  its  once  proud  meaning,  now 
rapidly  falling  to  decay.  I would  return  to  the  inspiration  of 
the  church,  the  school,  the  farm  and  every  sect  and  order  in 
which  lies  the  country’s  hope  and  sinew,  and  propose  a plain 
American  candidate  for  a free  American  state. 


SPEECH  AT  THE  DINNER  TO  GOVERNOR-ELECT 
HUGHES,  AT  THE  WALDORF  ASTORIA, 

NEW  YORK,  NOVEMBER  23,  1906. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow  Republicans — I am  glad  to 
participate  in  this  occasion,  complimentary  to  the  next  Governor 
of  New  York.  From  my  own  knowledge  of  his  character  and 
attainments  I expect  that  administration  of  the  public  interests 
which  will  place  him  among  the  most  honored  chief  executives 
of  the  state. 

But  events  have  given  this  occasion  an  aspect  which  it  is  not 
wise  wholly  to  ignore.  There  is  or  ought  to  be  a unanimous 
sentiment  that  it  is  time  for  us  to  imitate  the  prudence  of  a 
distinguished  statesman  long  since  dead,  and  call  for  the  read- 
ing of  the  resolution.  We  are  not  drifting  on  the  waves  of 
debate,  as  he  then  was,  but  on  other  waves  more  tempestuous 
and  uncertain.  The  precise  figures  of  our  latitude  and  longitude 
no  mariner  is  able  to  determine.  We  have  lately  landed  from 
a voyage  over  the  political  seas  in  a somewhat  damaged  condi- 
tion. And  while  we  have  saved  a part  of  our  cargo,  there  is 
grave  and  general  apprehension  that  we  have  nearly  lost  the 
ship.  I do  not  disguise  the  fact  that  a voyage  with  such  a 
consummation  does  not  fill  me  with  unmixed  confidence  or 
delight.  We  have  saved  a part  of  our  candidates,  but  what 
has  become  of  the  Republican  party? 

I should  not  view  our  present  state  with  so  little  satisfaction 
if  I felt  that  the  vessel,  now  in  too  apparent  trouble,  was  no 
longer  seaworthy  or  had  been  supplanted  by  a safer  and  a better 
model.  But  I entertain  no  such  conviction.  I go  so  far  as  to 
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believe  -that  the  Republican  ship  on  which  we  all  embarked  so 
long  ago  has  never  had  her  equal  in  all  the  annals  of  the  sea. 
She  was  launched  in  the  troubled  waters  of  1856  and  within 
ten  years  had  passed  through  storms  which  never  had  a 
parallel.  And  since  that  time  her  course  has  been  as  straight 
and  wonderful  as  the  history  of  the  world  affords.  There  has 
been  no  wrong  or  great  oppression  she  has  not  ploughed 
through.  She  rammed  her  nose  against  the  infamy  of  negro 
bondage,  and  it  split  and  went  to  the  bottom.  She  encountered 
the  monster  of  repudiation  and  today  the  horizon  is  not  wide 
enough  to  discover  a single  mast  with  that  doctrine  at  its  head. 
The  burden  of  reconstruction  was  loaded  on  her,  but  she  never 
swayed  or  trembled,  and  the  wisdom  of  her  policy,  justified 
more  and  more  as  time  went  on,  was  made  resplendent  by  the 
career  of  a re-cemented  union  under  the  menace  of  the  Spanish 
war.  The  heresy  of  free  silver  crossed  her  bow  and  its  remains 
are  now  dangling  from  the  yardarm.  There  has  been  no  evil 
threatening  this  government  she  has  not  tackled  and  none  she 
has  not  subdued.  The  names  of  soldiers,  statesmen  and 
patriots,  which  yet  thrill  the  heart  of  youth  and  age  alike,  are 
entered  among  her  captains,  and  every  graveyard  in  this 
country  bears  testimony  to  the  valor  of  some  member  of  her 
crew  and  the  price  he  paid  for  that  distinction.  These  things 
are  old  you  say;  so  are  Lexington  and  Appomattox,  but  they 
still  have  power  to  fire  the  Amer  ican  heart. 

The  Republican  ship  is  still  afloat  and  as  good  for  another 
fifty  years  as  for  the  last,  unless  mismanaged  or  abandoned. 

It  will  pay  to  consider  for  a moment  now,  whether  either 
should  be  allowed.  The  history  of  this  country  is  not  yet 
written.  The  career  of  the  American  Union  is  forward,  with 
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an  ever  broadening  sweep.  We  have  pushed  out  and  stuck  our 
flag  on  shores  which  in  our  youth  were  known  only  to  our 
fancy.  We  have  undertaken  projects  so  gigantic  as  to  stagger 
the  imagination  and  our  possessions  reach  half  around  the 
world.  We  have  assumed  a course  whose  wisdom  is  yet 
doubted  by  many  whose  sagacity  and  patriotism  are  the  highest 
in  the  land,  but  which  places  on  our  shoulders  the  responsibility, 
and  its  attendant  dangers,  of  one  contesting  for  the  supremacy 
of  the  world.  You  have  not  yet  seen  the  questions  that  will 
arise  from  these  adventures.  You  do  not  even  know  (the 
policies  you  must  adopt,  and  if  you  did,  you  could  not  tell  their 
scope.  What  lies  hidden  in  the  bowels  of  American  ambition 
no  prophet  has  yet  foretold.  Today  is  no  more  the  child  of  ten 
years  ago  than  the  breath  of  an  infant  is  the  parent  of  the  whirl- 
wind. But  this  at  least  you  know,  that  the  problems  of  the 
future  must  be  colossal  and  far  reaching  and  that  the  best  the 
American  character  affords  will  not  be  too  strong  for  their 
solution.  Even  those  questions  I have  named,  of  world  wide 
import,  do  not  summarize  the  whole  of  our  responsibility.  No 
government  can  live  without  encountering  from  day  to  day, 
problems  of  vast  significance.  Even  at  this  hour  and  at  home, 
there  rises  one  whose  end  no  man  can  see.  It  is  the  negro 
problem  in  the  South.  It  springs  from  race  hostility,  the 
bitterest  root  the  human  soil  produces.  Will  there  be  no  answer 
to  that  old  petition  so  often  handed  in?  Did  humanity  finish 
its  work  when  slavery  went  down  and  the  constitution  was  so 
opened  as  to  let  the  light  shine  on  the  colored  face?  Did  no 
other  duty  spring  from  that?  If  that  is  the  doctrine  that  suits 
your  complacent  souls,  you  are  not  the  worthy  offspring  of  your 
noble  sires.  Whatever  you  may  think,  or  hope,  your  task  is  not 
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yet  through.  You  should  either  aid,  encourage  and  sustain  the 
men  your  fathers  liberated,  or  else  rub  out  the  inscriptions  on 
your  monuments  and  burn  the  uniforms  and  trophies  of  your 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

These  are  grave  problems,  my  fellow  citizens,  and  they  must 
be  solved.  Do  you  think  if  all  the  burning  questions  of  the 
next  twenty  years  were  here,  the  American  people  would  vote 
to  take  them  from  the  hands  of  the  Republican  party?  That 
result  would  be  as  impossible  as  the  retirement  of  Grant  before 
the  war  was  over,  when  his  superb  powers  had  been  established. 

I do  not  prophesy  the  dissolution  of  that  party.  The  senti- 
ments I utter  are  not  based  upon  that  fear.  They  spring  rather 
from  the  conviction  which  grows  upon  me,  that  the  party  spirit 
is  falling  off  and  the  party  faith  is  growing  drowsy.  We 
magnify  ourselves  and  minimize  our  party.  When  a party 
seeks  support  because  of  its  leaders  or  its  candidates  and  not 
because  of  its  principles,  it  is  not  far  to  the  rocks.  Men  will 
change,  but  principles  never,  and  if  they  are  great  enough  to 
die  for  they  are  honorable  enough  to  proclaim. 

No  man  who  is  not  ashamed  of  his  party  should  be  ashamed 
of  being  an  intense  partisan  in  its  cause.  Its  acheivements 
should  never  grow  old.  The  deeds  of  the  Republican  party  are 
among  the  things  already  numbered,  but  they  still  inspire  and 
renew  the  country’s  hope.  I would  never  fight  for  a party 
whose  history  I could  not  approve  and  whose  virtues  I could  not 
declare. 

Mr.  President,  I believe  in  the  Republican  party.  I believe 
in  those  Republicans  who  do  not  hold  their  breath  when  they 
speak  the  party  name.  I believe  in  those  Republicans  who  do 
not  walk  on  tiptoe  lest  they  call  attention  to  its  splendid 
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memories,  who  rejoice  in  its  unequaled  past  and  see  with  its 
future  the  boundless  promise  of  their  country  inseparably 
linked. 


ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  STATE 
BAR  ASSOCIATION  AT  CONCORD,  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE,  DECEMBER  12,  1907. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Bar  Association  of  Nezv 
Hampshire— If  a question  is  discussed  to  advantage  it  must  be 
done  by  those  who  have  heard  of  it  before.  There  are  few  sub- 
jects about  which  opinions,  unaccompanied  by  study,  carry 
much  weight.  The  administration  of  public  affairs  seems  to 
be  an  exception.  A man  may  enter  that  field  and  if  he  comes 
on  a gallop  his  opinions  may  be  highly  regarded. 

But  there  are  problems  which,  although  to  some  extent,  they 
border  the  field  of  government,  are  yet  so  special  and  scientific 
that  the  all-powerful  proletariat  of  today  will  perhaps  forgive 
their  brief  consideration  by  an  audience  of  New  England 
lawyers. 

So  I desire  to  submit  a few  questions  to  you,  with  apologies 
for  my  temerity  in  desiring  some  other  judgment  upon  them 
than  that  of  the  multitude  hustling  along  the  streets.  I am 
not  yet  a convert  .to  the  theory  that  if  the  muscle  is  active  the 
brain  is  exempt. 

Entertaining  these  views,  now  so  generally  regarded  as 
reactionary,  I have  sought  this  quiet  and  thoughtful  body  of 
New  Hampshire  lawyers  to  inquire  their  opinion  upon  certain 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  law  and  the  relation  which  those 
doctrines  hold  to  the  perpetuity  of  this  government  in  its 
present  form. 

Can  the  Constitution  be  construed  except  by  the  Courts  or 
amended  except  by  the  States? 
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Can  the  functions  of  either  branch  of  our  government  be 
assumed  by  any  other  branch  without  danger  to  the  govern- 
ment itself? 

If  neither  branch  can  assume  the  functions  of  another,  can 
it  safely  administer  and  construe  its  own  under  the  guidance 
of  a mob? 

If  the  laws  are  violated  by  those  chosen  and  sworn  to  admin- 
ister, can  the  result  fail  to  be  an  increasing  disregard  for  all  law 
in  the  general  public  mind  ? 

These  and  kindred  questions  are  disturbing  the  intelligent 
minds  of  today.  They  arise,  not  as  academic  questions  to  be 
construed  at  leisure  and  dismissed  at  will.  They  have  broken 
out  of  the  study  and  are  on  the  street.  They  not  only  invite, 
they  menace.  It  is  not  the  voice  of  the  class  room  or  the  court 
we  now  hear;  it  is  the  buzz  of  the  crowd,  and  it  behooves  the 
Bar  of  New  Hampshire  assembled  at  Concord  to  listen  and 
watch. 

The  movements  of  the  crowd  it  will  pay  to  observe.  Which 
way  is  it  headed?  What  does  it  carry  in  its  hands?  What  is 
its  temper  and  most  pertinent  of  all,  who  is  the  man  now  speak- 
ing to  the  crowd  from  the  head  of  the  barrel  ? 

The  history  of  what  that  concourse  said  and  did  and  where 
it  went  may  be  read  by  coming  generations  not  without 
wonder.  However  engrossed  your  mind  may  be,  my  fellow 
members  of  the  Bar,  in  the  noise  and  movements  of  the  com- 
pany, do  not  for  one  moment  let  your  eye  wander  from  the 
man  speaking  from  the  head  of  the  barrel ! 

It  is  he  who  in  all  ages  has  planted  thorns  to  prick  the  feet 
of  government ; it  is  he  who  has  started  fires  that  have  burned 
into  cinders  the  accumulations  of  generations.  It  is  he  who 
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has  raised  discontent  to  the  grade  of  an  occupation  and  encour- 
aged hate  to  take  the  place  of  charity  and  good-will.  It  is  he 
who  has  magnified  the  people’s  hardships  till  they  seemed  ten- 
fold harder  than  they  were  and  decried  their  blessings  till  they 
seemed  like  cheap  and  unsubstantial  things. 

Adversity  or  success,  sorrow  or  hope,  comfort  or  distress 
are  alike  to  him,  and  in  every  age  or  clime,  wherever  his  voice 
has  been  heard  his  universal  theme  has  been  the  oppression  of 
his  fellow  men  and  his  own  intense  devotion  to  their  cause. 

So  whoever  may  come  or  go,  however  the  crowd  may  surge 
or  murmur,  every  intelligent  person  in  this  country  will  keep 
his  eye  riveted  upon  the  man  standing  on  the  head  of  the  barrel 
and  inflaming  the  multitude. 

Human  nature  does  not  change.  With  conditions  given  its 
attitude  is  fixed. 

And  with  so  much  granted,  we  may  profitably  indulge  in 
some  general  treatment  of  the  questions  I have  submitted. 

Only  a general  discussion  is  possible  now  for  the  definite 
answers  will  come,  not  in  distinct  phrase  nor  in  the  immediate 
future.  They  will  come  through  the  development  and  revela- 
tions of  time,  and  their  full  significance  will  be  recorded  by 
hands  that  have  not  yet  been  born. 

And  although  the  precise  terms  of  a result  may  not  be  fore- 
seen, its  general  scope  may  still  be  clear.  Certain  tendencies 
mean  certain  conclusions.  If  the  horses  are  running  away  no 
man  can  tell  who  will  be  crippled  or  killed,  but  unless  there  is 
a check  there  is  sure  to  be  a smash-up.  A disaster  can  be  fore- 
seen, but  not  the  details. 

I shall  make  some  general  application  of  these  concrete 
illustrations  to  the  broad  and  vital  questions  now  confronting 
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the  American  people.  I shall  do  this  because  I am  afraid  not 
to.  There  is  no  word  in  our  language  more  played  upon  and 
abused  than  the  word  conscience,  yet  sometimes  it  crawls  out 
from  the  rubbish  which  usually  surrounds  it  and  straightens 
itself  up  plain  and  erect  in  every  man’s  path.  When  it  thus 
appears  it  is  the  master  and  the  weak  and  strong  alike  must 
take  orders. 

Politics  may  control  us  at  times,  but  not  when  integrity  is 
at  stake.  The  desire  for  peace,  the  hope  of  reward,  the  dread 
of  unpopularity,  all  these  may  enslave  and  help  excuse  the 
wayward  sense  of  duty,  but  not  always.  When  the  danger  has 
become  great  enough  men  discover  courage,  or  perhaps  only  a 
desperate  fear  which  may  be  just  as  good.  Whatever  it  is  it 
will  be  welcome  if  it  lifts  the  veil  from  American  eyes  and 
takes  the  bridle  from  American  tongues. 

I can  think  of  no  more  hopeful  spot  than  this,  for  if  intelli- 
gence to  understand  and  strength  to  speak  can  solve  a situa- 
tion, the  Bar  and  Bench  of  New  Hampshire  should  fill  me  with 
ample  confidence.  The  history  of  the  New  Hampshire  Bench 
is  a record  of  such  learning  and  research  as  to  command  at  all 
times  the  profound  respect  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  her  sister 
States.  The  Bar  of  New  Hampshire  has  supplied  more  names 
than  one,  whose  great  and  varied  powers  illuminate  and  adorn 
the  annals  of  our  profession  wherever  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
English-speaking  people  extends. 

And  so  I speak  with  hopefulness  and  freedom  upon  these 
great  questions  which  now  are  uppermost  and  which  I have 
outlined  so  imperfectly. 

There  has  been  within  a few  years  past,  a disposition  to 
reverse  the  order  of  influence  and  authority  among  the  people 
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of  this  country.  Communities  were  formerly  guided  and  in 
large  measure  governed,  though  unofficially,  by  the  intelligent 
and  thrifty  among  their  number.  Success  honestly  acquired 
was  an  example  for  emulation.  Competition  was  regarded  as 
higher  than  envy.  Influence  depended  upon  ability  to  elevate 
and  advance,  and  not  upon  the  power  to  destroy.  The  opinion 
of  one  who  had  accumulated  a fortune  and  indulged  in  no  self- 
praise  was  held  higher  than  that  of  one  who  had  never  accumu- 
lated anything  and  exalted  his  failure  into  a virtue.  This 
order,  if  it  has  not  been  reversed,  is  in  danger  of  reversal. 
Ambition  is  giving  way  to  discontent.  The  energy  necessary 
to  success  is  often  expended  in  criticism  of  those  who  have 
already  succeeded.  The  policy  now  seems  to  be  not  to  acquire 
for  one’s  self,  but  to  denounce  the  man  who  has.  The  degree 
of  success  measures  the  flow  of  deunciation.  A man’s  influ- 
ence depends  too  much  upon  the  harm  he  can  do.  No  one 
expects  the  citizen,  daily  engrossed  in  building,  enlarging, 
accumulating,  has  either  the  time  or  inclination  to  destroy.  He 
seems,  therefore,  to  receive  little  consideration  except  as  a 
text,  while  the  discontented  and  unruly,  who  sees  more  for 
himself  in  a distribution  of  the  earnings  of  others  .than  in  the 
slow  process  of  earning  for  himself,  is  the  active  and  burning 
figure  of  today. 

This  sentiment  of  dissatisfaction  and  unrest  is  not  without 
its  value.  Satisfaction  is  hardly  better  than  stupor.  Motion 
is  the  first  requisite  to  all  improvement,  but  it  must  be  in  the 
right  direction.  Along  one  line  it  means  enlightenment, 
wealth,  success,  morality,  along  another  line  it  means  the  decay 
of  all.  So  that  energy  until  you  know  what  course  it  takes, 
may  as  well  be  dreaded  as  desired. 
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To  my  mind  the  American  people  are  now  in  that  condition 
where  .they  had  better  think  than  move.  Men  gathered  in  large 
numbers  and  under  great  excitement  are  liable  to  do  more 
than  any  single  one  among  them  would  approve.  An  imagi- 
nary grievance  is  worse  than  one  that  is  real,  because  when  the 
imagination  once  gets  in  play  it  has  no  basis  of  fact  to  stop  it 
and  its  limits  are  set  not  by  reason,  but  by  exhaustion.  A mob 
means  only  a concourse  of  human  beings  acting  without  the 
restraints  of  law.  Such  a concourse  may  achieve  some  good, 
but  not  when  any  other  course  is  open.  Its  province  is  to  level 
and  destroy:  it  cannot  safely  rule.  If  reason  does  not  guide, 
then  anarchy  takes  the  place  of  government. 

Whoever  arouses  the  mob  or  the  mob  spirit  plays  with  fire. 
He  may  not  himself  be  burned,  but  others  will.  It  is  seldom 
that  an  incendiary  is  himself  burned  or  loses  anything  in  the 
flames,  but  the  incendiary  is  in  a class  far  higher  than  the 
demagogue.  One  destroys  only  property  and  occasionally  a 
human  life,  while  the  other  undermines  society  itself,  arrays 
class  against  class,  arouses,  stimulates  and  cheers  the  grosser 
passions  which  in  full  swing  may  bring  the  government  itself 
to  its  knees.  The  one  sets  fire  that  he  may  gather  booty, 
the  other  arouses  popular  distrust  that  he  may  retain  or  acquire 
power.  No  case  has  ever  arisen  in  the  world  where  a so-called 
reform  was  proposed  which  would  injure  the  man  who  pro- 
posed it. 

We  seem  now  to  have  subjugated  or  at  least  to  have  set 
aside  our  old-time  rules  of  law  and  reason  and  justice,  and  to 
have  summoned  to  our  seats  of  power  the  baser  attributes 
more  easily  aroused,  but  harder  to  subdue. 
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The  policeman  never  had  so  little  authority  in  a crowd  as 
he  has  today.  Your  courts  of  law,  the  most  complete  develop- 
ment of  civilized  society,  a shield  to  the  lowly,  a check  to  the 
proud,  are  viewed  with  gradually  diminishing  respect  and 
fear  by  those  who  without  the  courts,  would  be  a menace  to 
the  State. 

And  this  spirit  is  often  fostered  and  encouraged  by  those 
who  are  chosen  and  sworn  to  administer  the  laws. 

The  inquiry  seems  now  to  be  when  legislation  is  proposed, 
will  such  enactment  be  within  the  Constitution  or  can  the 
courts  be  bullied  into  holding  that  it  is. 

We  seem  always  to  forget  that  a law  may  be  constitutional 
and  yet  work  the  rankest  hardships.  With  the  justice  or  fair- 
ness of  a law  the  courts  have  nothing  to  do.  They  can  only 
say  whether  the  Congress  or  the  Legislature  had  power  to 
enact  it. 

A legislature  has  not  the  right  of  confiscation,  yet  a law  may 
stop  so  little  short  of  confiscation  that  bankruptcy  and  ruin  will 
ensue.  But  over  such  results  the  courts  have  no  control.  It 
is  the  domain  of  the  legislature  to  decide  all  questions  of  fair- 
ness, justice  and  expediency,  and  the  courts  shall  say  only 
whether  the  act  was  within  the  legislature’s  constitutional 
limitations. 

The  demand  now  is  for  statutes  that  go  just  as  far  as  the 
organic  law  permits.  The  question  is  not  how  far  can  we  g) 
decently,  but  how  far  can  we  go  at  all. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  people  are  all  powerful. 
They  can  do  whatever  they  decide  to  do.  They  are  now 
checked  by  their  Constitution,  but  they  made  even  the  Consti- 
tution and  they  can  unmake  it.  There  are  at  least  two  methods 
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of  doing  this — one  by  amendment  and  the  other  by  revolution. 
But  the  prayer  of  every  patriot  in  the  land  will  be  that  the 
Constitution  shall  not  now  be  changed. 

The  ideas  now  most  popular  are  also  most  dangerous.  The 
clamor  is  for  the  limitation  of  fortunes,  forgetting  that  that 
also  means  the  limitation  of  industry;  for  the  curtailment  of 
the  power  of  the  courts,  forgetting  that  that  means  death  to 
individual  freedom ; for  the  equality  of  men  by  arbitrary  rule, 
forgetting  that  that  means  to  clog  the  industrious  and  help  the 
lazy. 

The  spirit  now  abroad  if  given  rein  would  make  the  incom- 
petent equal  by  law  to  the  skilled,  the  dissolute  equal  to  the 
sober,  the  cheat  and  the  shirk  equal  to  the  honest  man. 

The  people  when  they  try  can  raze  everything  to  the  ground. 
They  may  unmake  or  remake  their  Constitution.  They  may, 
if  they  like,  abolish  their  courts  and  legislatures  and  take  the 
reins  of  government  directly  in  their  own  hands. 

This  means  revolution,  but  are  there  no  precedents  for 
revolution  ? 

Is  there  any  prophet  abroad  in  these  days  who  can  say  how 
far  the  people  would  go  in  their  present  temper  ? 

Would  the  majority  vote  to  limit  private  fortunes? 

Would  they  vote  to  re-distribute  private  estates  which  were 
large  enough  to  tempt  their  cupidity? 

Would  they  curtail  the  power  of  the  courts? 

You  can  answer  these  questions  as  well  as  any  body  of  men 
now  living,  and  you  can  also  answer  whether  the  suggested 
changes  would  be  wise. 

But  are  not  these  changes  in  line  with  the  direct  tendencies 
of  the  latest  policies  and  agitations  ? Am  I wrong  when  I say 
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that  the  Constitution  seems  less  regarded  as  a guide  and  shield, 
and  more  in  the  nature  of  a hindrance? 

Am  I wrong  when  I say  that  the  conduct  and  teachings  cl 
the  most  powerful  influence  in  the  country  are  expressive  of 
impatience  and  contempt  for  this  ancient  safeguard  ? 

Where  is  the  end  and  what  will  it  be? 

In  a time  of  such  success  and  plenty  as  has  never  seen  its 
example  in  all  the  ages  of  the  world,  the  spirit  of  unrest  now 
stalks  abroad,  and  is  any  man  so  dense  he  does  not  know  unrest 
to  be  the  seed  of  revolution  ? 

It  no  longer  haunts  the  alleys  or  speaks  in  whispers,  but  it 
holds  the  centers  of  the  crowded  thoroughfares.  It  flaunts 
itself  in  public  ways  and  places,  and  checks,  intimidates  and 
threatens.  It  controls  as  seldom  before  except  through  revolu- 
tion. It  has  not  hunger  to  invite  nor  wrong  to  inflame  it.  It 
revels  in  comforts  which  are  hardly  less  than  luxuries.  The 
advantages  of  this  inventive  and  powerful  age  are  within  its 
grasp.  All  those  blessings  which  are  thought  to  bring  peace 
and  contentment  are  at  hand.  Yet  never  before  in  our  country 
at  least,  was  there  a plainer  drift  to  make  idleness  a profitable 
employment,  discontent  a badge  of  distinction  and  demagogy 
a sign  of  light. 

The  public  is  headed  down  the  road  and  the  new  type  of 
public  official  strives  only  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
crowd. 

His  cry  is  not  justice,  but  popularity,  not  fair  play  but 
power.  He  acts  not  to  command  respect,  but  to  draw  the  crowd. 
There  is  only  one  test  of  right  and  wrong  for  him,  viz : what 
does  the  majority  want?  No  matter  what  may  come  tomor- 
row if  he  can  be  cheered  today. 
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He  fails  to  see  the  true  relationship  of  things  and  becomes 
involved  in  the  delusion  that  the  strength  he  uses  is  his  own. 
No  fancy  could  be  wilder.  Every  man  can  to  some  extent 
destroy  and  the  extent  of  that  destruction  depends  upon  his 
opportunity.  If  he  is  clothed  with  high  public  office  his  oppor 
tunity  for  good  or  evil  is  established.  It  then  ceases  to  be  a 
question  of  power  and  becomes  a question  of  character.  The 
power  is  not  in  the  man,  it  is  in  the  place  he  occupies.  He 
found  it  there  when  he  came  and  will  leave  it  there  when  he 
goes. 

The  strength  or  weakness  of  the  man  himself  counts  for 
little.  The  power  is  in  the  office  and  the  incumbent  provides 
only  the  disposition.  If  his  mind  and  character  are  noble  his 
example  will  broaden  and  uplift  and  he  may  even  add  new 
dignity  and  lustre  to  the  place  he  holds.  But  if  his  mind  and 
character  are  vicious  his  example  will  alarm  and  degrade  and 
even  sorrow  and  disaster  may  trail  his  steps. 

But  let  him  not  be  puffed  up;  the  power  he  misuses  is  only 
in  the  place.  Let  not  his  countrymen  despair;  the  vices  they 
behold  are  only  in  the  man.  And  when  the  separation  comes 
he  can  carry  with  him  only  the  scorn  of  the  decent  and  the 
sober,  while  the  office  itself  with  all  its  splendid  powers  unim- 
paired will  remain  as  the  object  of  the  pride  and  veneration 
of  a humiliated  but  awakened  people. 

And  how  grievously  that  man  errs  who  believes  all  applause 
synonymous  with  popularity.  Applause  may  come  from  fear 
as  well  as  love.  The  knee  bends  just  the  same  to  gain  a favor 
as  to  show  respect.  A demonstration  quite  as  often  follows 
the  grotesque  as  the  intelligent.  Men  seldom  seek  instruction 
where  they  go  for  entertainment. 
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The  teacher  to  be  strong  must  enjoy  respect  and  popularity, 
but  .the  entertainer  needs  only  to  be  peculiar.  He  sadly  mis- 
conceives the  American  character  who  believes  that  course 
worth  following  which  elicits  the  shouts  of  the  thoughtless, 
but  makes  the  judicious  grieve. 

But  what  is  the  reason  or  if  there  is  no  reason,  what  is  the 
excuse  for  the  wild  and  undigested  proposals  now  fluttering 
from  so  many  lines? 

We  have  read  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  in 
favor  of  a law  making  employers  liable  for  injuries  to  their 
employees,  no  matter  how  the  injury  is  occasioned.  That  pro- 
posal arouses  greater  wonder  than  respect.  It  could  serve  only 
to  open  a new  field  to  the  indolent  and  vicious.  It  would  mean 
that  any  servant  might  submit  to  such  injury  as  he  chose,  its 
extent  and  character  being  always  within  his  own  control,  and 
the  employer,  without  fault  or  knowledge,  should  make  com- 
pensation to  his  faithless  employee. 

We  have  read  with  astonishment  and  dismay  the  criticisms 
from  the  same  high  source,  of  the  conduct  of  the  counts.  Was 
this  because  those  courts  had  proved  recreant  to  their  high 
duties?  Had  they  failed  to  perform  the  vital  functions  they 
were  created  to  perform?  Not  in  one  instance.  They  have 
hewed  to  the  line  with  that  integrity  and  learning  which  has 
characterized  the  American  courts  from  the  birth  of  the 
Republic 

Why  is  the  clamor  so  persistent  for  the  enactment  of  new 
laws  and  the  bestowal  of  more  power?  Have  the  old  laws 
proved  ineffective?  One  single  illustration  is  instructive. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1890,  the  so-called  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  law  was  enacted.  It  stands  on  the  books  today  and  the 
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most  substantial  checks  administered  to  the  Trusts  have  been 
applied  under  its  provisions.  The  Northern  Securities  case, 
the  Joint  Traffic  Association  cases,  the  action  against  the  Beef 
Trust,  all  under  the  Sherman  law  of  1890. 

What  occasions  the  demand  for  more  laws  and  greater 
power?  Is  it  to  obscure  the  fact  that  ample  power  now  exists 
and  has  for  years  existed,  to  bring  about  the  reformations 
sought  ? 

Those  provisions  of  the  Sherman  law  which  ito  my  mind 
are  far  the  most  important  are  seldom  referred  to  and  never 
employed. 

The  Sherman  law  is  a criminal  statute.  It  provides  that 
persons  committing  the  acts  therein  enumerated  “shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor  and  on  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court.” 

It  is  the  uniform  experience  of  mankind  that  the  most  effec- 
tive check  to  violators  of  the  law  is  imprisonment.  This 
springs  from  the  universal  abhorrence  for  penal  servitude.  Men 
will  offend  again  and  again  when  their  offense  can  be  dis- 
charged with  money.  This  is  especially  true  when  the  com- 
mission of  the  offense  results  in  enormous  gain.  As  long  as 
a law  can  be  satisfied  by  paying  over  a small  percentage  of  the 
illicit  gain,  just  so  long  will  that  law  be  outraged.  Law 
breakers  lose  neither  caste  nor  power  by  the  payment  of  a fine. 
It  might  almost  be  said  their  power  is  increased  by  demonstra- 
ting their  ability  to  defy  the  law  by  flinging  in  its  face  the  price 
exacted  for  its  violation.  The  government  might  as  well  say 
to  “malefactors  of  great  wealth”  go  on  as  far  and  as  often 
as  you  like,  in  violation  of  the  law,  but  now  and  then  you  must 
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turn  over  to  the  public  treasury  a portion  of  your  dishonest 
profits.  If  the  purpose  is  sincere  to  enforce  the  law  and  to 
punish  those  who  break  it,  why  has  the  only  effective  and 
obvious  means  provided  never  been  employed? 

Will  “successful  dishonesty”  which  treats  with  such  disdain 
the  imposition  of  a fine,  be  equally  indifferent  when  headed  for 
the  jail?  Every  impulse  of  human  nature  denies  it.  No  one 
knows  this  better  than  those  now  rending  the  air  with  threats 
against  the  so-called  “criminal  rich.”  Yet  up  »to  this  time  not 
a single  move  has  been  made  by  the  all-powerful  machinery  of 
the  government  to  imprison  a single  rich  offender.  Tfie 
latest  utterance  of  the  government  upon  this  subject  is  that  it 
would  not  pay  to  try. 

If  a cashier  robs  a bank,  should  the  stockholders  be  punished 
by  closing  the  bank,  while  the  cashier,  unpunished,  revels  in 
his  plunder? 

If  the  officers  of  a railroad  cheat  the  company  should  the 
government  wind  up  the  corporation  and  leave  its  despoilers 
free? 

Could  such  a course  be  explained  or  justified  by  continuous 
threats  against  “rich  malefactors?” 

If  the  law  is  plain  and  ample  and  yet  no  malefactor  is  dis- 
turbed, is  there  any  way  to  account  for  this  rank  neglect  except 
by  the  insincerity  of  those  who  make  the  threats. 

The  cry  is  always  against  the  criminal,  but  punishment  has 
fallen  in  every  case  thus  far  upon  the  head  of  the  innocent. 
The  assault  has  been  in  every  case  thus  far  not  upon  the  faith- 
less officer,  but  upon  the  suffering  corporation. 

And  who  is  the  corporation  ? One  answer  alone  is  possible. 
The  corporation  is  the  stockholder  who  has  been  himself 
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betrayed.  It  is  the  lawyer  who  has  invested  in  good  faith  the 
money  earned  at  his  desk.  It  is  the  merchant  who  invested 
without  fault,  the  money  earned  in  legitimate  trade.  It  is  the 
clergyman  who  has  saved  a little  from  his  not  too  liberal  pay; 
it  is  the  farmer,  the  laborer  and  the  wage-earner  of  every  sort, 
who,  relying  upon  the  efficacy  of  the  laws  and  the  integrity  of 
public  officials  sworn  to  enforce  them,  has  invested  his  small 
savings  in  corporate  stock.  And  up  to  this  hour  the  innocent 
classes  I have  named  have  been  the  only  ones  to  suffer.  Values 
have  shrunk  from  dollars  to  halves  and  quarters  and  often 
vanished  altogether.  And  some  day,  perhaps  tomorrow,  those 
shriveled  values  of  the  innocent  investor  will  pass  on  to  his 
widow  and  his  children.  Will  their  lot  then  be  cheered  by  the 
endless  chain  of  threats  now  circling  round  the  White  House 
against  the  “wealthy  malefactor”  who  still  unpunished  walks 
the  streets  and  plies  his  trade? 

I maintain  the  guilty  should  be  punished  and  the  innocent 
protected.  The  cashier  should  be  punished,  the  bank  should 
be  saved.  The  faithless  official  should  be  locked  up  and  the 
stockholder  already  defrauded  by  his  corrupt  trustee  should 
not  be  further  punished  by  the  onslaught  of  the  government 
against  his  shrunken  stock.  If  this  course  should  be  adopted 
public  confidence  would  be  restored  before  the  spring  sets  in. 
There  would  be  no  need  in  such  case  of  a continuous  announce- 
ment by  public  officials  of  their  own  high  purposes. 

Integrity  in  public  office  has  been  the  rule  in  the  United 
States  and  not  the  exception.  Why  has  it  become  necessary  in 
late  years  to  sing  the  constant  song  of  official  rectitude? 

What  is  the  need  for  a public  official  to  begin  each  day  with 
a bulletin  to  the  public  that  he  still  continues  honest?  These 
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habits  which  I describe  and  condemn  have  had  a most 
unsalutary  influence  on  the  public  mind. 

There  have  been  in  past  ages  and  will  be  in  all  others,  men 
who  neither  respect  nor  obey  the  laws.  That  is  expected,  but 
such  cases  have  been  confined  with  few  exceptions  to  the  ranks 
of  the  unofficial  class.  But  when  there  exists  in  the  most 
exalted  stations  a disregard  for  prescribed  limitations,  a con- 
tempt for  salutary  constitutional  restraints,  a purpose  to 
embitter  the  public  mind  by  false  hopes  or  imaginary  wrongs, 
the  effect  of  such  examples  must  inevitably  be  to  lower  in  the 
general  mind  the  standard  of  public  duty.  The  chief  inspira- 
tion to  the  American  youth  has  been  his  ideals.  Those  ideals 
have  stood  always  upon  the  foundation  of  truth,  sincerity  and 
honor.  No  mean  or  sordid  trait  has  been  among  the  attributes 
of  those  ideals. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  tell  the  evil  influence  on  the  youth 
of  today  if  they  believed  that  the  qualities  of  integrity  and 
industry  were  outgrown  and  out  of  date,  and  that  permanent 
success  could  be  achieved  by  sleight  of  hand.  The  American 
people  must  never  forget  that  the  explanation  of  a failure  is 
not  the  equivalent  of  success ; that  excitement  cannot  take  the 
place  of  labor;  that  thoroughness  is  not  yet  the  badge  of  the 
stupid,  and  that  the  brilliant  are  not  excused  from  integrity 
and  understanding. 

While  I feel  sometimes  disheartened  by  the  tendencies  that 
so  plainly  now  prevail,  yet  T believe  that  they  will  prove  to  be 
only  eruptions  in  the  course  of  orderly  government;  that  our 
sense  will  be  restored  and  we  shall  again  resume  our 
unmatched  but  sadly  interrupted  progress;  that  the  orderly 
and  thoughtful  will  cease  to  be  occasion  for  surprise. 
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the  spectacular  will  be  divorced  from  serious  business 
and  return  to  its  proper  function  to  cheer  and  edify.  That  we 
shall  learn  that  public  opinion  is  not  synonymous  with 
hysteria;  that  an  excited  majority  is  not  always  right,  and  no 
opinion,  either  public  or  private,  is  of  value  unless  founded  on 
knowledge  and  deliberation. 

I yield  to  no  man  in  the  hopefulness  which  I entertain  for 
the  success  and  future  of  my  country  and  of  my  fellowmen 
who  enjoy  its  blessings  with  me.  Yet  this  is  true,  deplorable 
as  it  is,  that  few  men  now  speak  in  public  what  they  think. 
Now  and  then  some  brave  public  official,  impelled  by  his  oath 
and  his  duty  to  his  constituents  and  his  country,  addresses  a 
courageous  word,  but  his  days  are  likely  to  be  numbered  by 
the  limits  of  his  present  term.  The  result  has  come  about  that 
instead  of  resolute  and  conscientious  statesmen,  we  have  from 
end  to  end  of  the  country,  a horde  of  frightened  office-holders 
but  few  fearless  public  servants. 

So  I believe  that  when  so  many  bow  through  the  impulse 
of  fear  and  not  of  respect  it  is  a duty  which  no  honest  man  has 
a right  to  resist,  to  give  utterance  to  his  candid  view.  Unless 
I misread  all  signs,  the  fire  is  under  way,  and  the  prudent  man 
and  patriotic  citizen  will  help  to  plow  the  trenches  now. 

I have  every  faith  that  the  people  at  the  core  are  sound  and 
right,  and,  gentlemen  of  the  New  Hampshire  Bar,  let  me  utter 
this  word  of  warning  as  I close:  Trust  without  limit  the 
people's  intelligence  and  honor,  though  not  forgetting  their 
proneness  to  be  excited  and  misled,  but  keep  your  eye  fixed  on 
him  who  in  all  ages  has  been  their  seducer  and  their  enemy, 
the  man  exhorting  the  crowd  from  the  head  of  the  barrel. 


ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  HOME  MARKET  CLUB, 
BOSTON,  FEBRUARY  13,  1908. 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Home  Market  Club : — 
The  interest  of  this  club  is  supposed  to  center  largely  in  the 
state  of  trade  and  the  conditions  which  protect  it.  This  purpose 
will  have  to  broaden  out,  for  the  state  of  trade  is  not  at  this 
minute,  of  so  emergent  interest  as  the  state  of  the  country.  It 
will  do  little  good  to  improve  the  laws  of  commerce  unless  you 
first  make  sure  that  you  and  your  property  are  protected  by 
the  laws  of  the  realm.  No  business  pays,  however  lucrative, 
unless  at  the  same  time  safe.  Men's  energies  should  be  spent 
along  the  lines  of  their  employment,  and  yet  their  safety  must 
be  somehow  made  secure.  This  security  it  is  the  business  of 
government  to  provide  and  in  a free  country  government 
should  do  little  more. 

My  own  belief  is  that  the  best  government  in  the  world  is 
that  of  the  United  States  under  the  direction  of  the  Republican 
party.  And  when  I speak  of  that  party,  I mean  what  it  has 
been,  and  what  I hope  it  may  be,  rather  than  what  it  seems  to 
be  now. 

It  is  easy  to  regard  that  party  as  the  country;  it  has  been, 
so  many  times.  War,  finance,  success,  disaster — in  all  these 
the  Republican  party  has  been  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the 
American  people.  And  so  it  seems  right  to  the  partisan  Repub- 
lican who  remembers  the  history  of  his  country,  to  associate 
patriotism,  nationality,  freedom  and  even  the  country  itself 
with  the  history  of  the  Republican  party.  That  party  has 
not  changed  the  laws  of  nature.  No  one  claims  that.  But 
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nature  works  best  when  most  encouraged  and  every  man  as  old 
as  the  youngest  here  knows  that  during  every  Democratic 
administration  since  i860  nature  seemed  to  fall  asleep.  She 
resumed  her  industrious  career  at  the  beginning  of  McKinley's 
administration,  and  followed  it  incessantly  until  the  culmina- 
tion last  October  of  those  dangerous,  socialistic,  un-American 
doctrines  which  took  away  her  courage  and  started  her  upon  a 
course  of  wandering  and  hesitation. 

These  doctrines  have  been  promulgated  under  the  cloak  of 
a Republican  name.  But  they  are  not  Republican ; they  are  not 
American;  they  are  not  for  that  people  whose  every  impulse 
teaches  that  liberty  to  be  permanent,  must  be  restrained  by  law. 
We  have  seen  within  the  last  few  years  the  gradual  obliteration 
of  Republican  purposes.  The  protection  of  American  industries, 
the  equality  of  American  citizenship,  the  independence  of  the 
courts,  the  fixed  and  salutary  boundaries  of  co-ordinate  func- 
tions, the  guaranty  of  fair  play,  the  scrupulous  regard  for  the 
limitations  of  official  power — all  these,  which  have  been  the 
blood  and  spirit  of  the  Republican  party,  are  staggering  under 
blows  inflicted  in  the  party  name. 

The  Republican  party  has  been  the  friend  of  every  honest 
man  and  honest  purpose.  It  has  been  wise  enough  to  under- 
stand, and  strong  enough  to  carry  on.  It  has  embraced  within 
its  sympathy  every  race,  color,  creed  and  condition.  No  man 
has  been  great  enough  to  defy  it  or  weak  enough  to  be  despised. 
And  throughout  its  history  of  fifty  years  it  has  encouraged  and 
applied  the  highest  human  tendencies. 

With  this  history  in  my  mind,  I for  one,  condemn  and 
repudiate  the  wild  and  socialistic  incoherences  uttered  in  its 
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But,  Mr.  President,  if  there  are  those  whose  full  sympathy 
I do  not  command  when  I appeal  in  the  party  spirit,  there  is 
still  a bond  stronger  than  any  party  tie,  which  springs  from  the 
love  of  country  and  the  intense  desire  for  its  grandeur  and  per- 
petuity. 

Moved  by  either  sentiment  the  present  state  of  the  country 
cannot  fail  to  provoke  in  thoughtful  men  a feeling  of  dis- 
quietude. The  occurrences  of  the  past  few  years  point  too 
plainly  toward  a national  crisis.  Respect  for  the  old  and  estab- 
lished is  giving  way  to  feverish  desire  for  the  new  and  experi- 
mental. The  genuine  and  self-respecting  are  cowed  or  run 
down  by  the  loud  and  vain-glorious.  The  decisions  of  our 
highest  courts  are  criticized  by  men  who  never  studied  law  and 
by  lawyers  who  never  tried  a case.  Policies  consist  now  of  a 
series  of  antics.  Integrity  seems  almost  a handicap.  Public 
officials  are  excused  from  performance  if  they  are  gifted  in 
explanation.  Crime,  always  active  and  persistent,  seems  even 
more  aggressive  now  because  the  new  method  of  punishment  is 
by  denunciation  instead  of  by  conviction.  Nearly  everybody 
is  accused  but  few  are  tried.  If  no  crime  has  been  committed 
it  is  immoral  to  charge  it.  If  crime  has  been  committed  why 
not  punish  it?  If  those  accused  are  innocent  the  oft-repeated 
accusation  is  a wicked  slander.  If  they  are  guilty  their  immun- 
ity is  a national  disgrace.  Whichever  way  the  truth  may  be 
the  present  attitude  of  the  National  government  is  without 
defense.  The  credit  of  our  people  has  been  assailed  in  accents 
carried  round  the  world.  Their  violence  and  repetition  have 
achieved  their  only  natural  results.  Confidence,  the  basis  on 
which  all  friendly  intercourse  depends,  has  been  finally 
destroyed.  The  laborer  deprived  of  work  is  now  demanding 
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government  aid  as  the  next  and  legitimate  step  in  this  new  and 
frenzied  dispensation.  Prosperity,  but  yesterday  at  the  flood, 
has  leaked  away  and  there  along  the  banks  are  furnaces  with 
their  fires  out  and  idle  railroad  trains  with  workmen  sleeping 
in  the  cars.  And  yet  Vesuvius  still  continues  active.  The 
torent  of  vituperation  is  still  tearing  on,  and  the  cry  of  the 
sricken  is  filling  the  land.  Will  men  build  again  while  these 
eruptions  last? 

The  people  of  this  country,  if  they  retain  their  present  power 
and  realize  their  highest  aspirations,  must  take  counsel  of  their 
common  sense  and  return  to  the  point  of  safety  from  which 
they  have  so  unwisely  departed.  The  functions  of  govern- 
ment are  important,  but  their  range  is  small.  The  present 
thought  and  tendencies  upon  that  subject  spring  from  miscon- 
ception. Government  at  the  highest  is  a guaranty  of  personal 
liberty,  a free  field  and  a fair  chance;  the  encouragement  of 
industry  and  education;  and  the  resolute  protection  of  them  all. 
And  government  is  nothing  more.  It  is  not  to  limit  the 
boundaries  of  human  industry  or  supply  the  idle  with  employ- 
ment or  support.  A contrary  view  is  now  widely  entertained 
and  this  mistake  should  be  excused  because  it  inevitably  flows 
from  the  powerful  and  continuous  perversion  of  the  original 
idea.  It  is  neither  necessary  nor  wise  to  embrace  under  govern- 
mental supervision  every  subject  known  to  the  human  race. 
Americans  do  not  need  to  be  managed  or  advisd  in  their  busi- 
ness, their  habits  and  their  pleasures.  The  less  they  are 
governed  the  higher  will  be  their  civilization  and  the  more  com- 
plete their  freedom.  This  country  does  not  need  someone  to  run 
it  or  to  feed  it ; it  sadly  needs  someone  who  will  let  it  alone. 
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Mr.  President,  great  as  the  danger  has  become  from  corpor- 
ate abuses,  that  danger  is  invisible  compared  with  that  which 
will  arise  if  you  enlarge  and  incorporate  all  the  functions  of 
your  government  and  place  all  the  stock  in  a single  name. 
The  most  tyrannical  trust  in  existence  today  is  the  trust  in 
politics.  There  never  has  been,  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
a bossism  so  despotic  and  unscrupulous  as  that  which  controls 
you  now.  It  has  already  reached  that  appalling  stage  where  it 
is  sought  to  fill  the  highest  elective  office  in  the  world  by  execu- 
tive appoinment  without  even  the  safeguard  of  a confirmation 
by  the  Senate. 

The  two  great  political  parties,  once  so  proud  and  militant, 
are  playthings  in  the  hands  of  two  men  whom  the  intelligence 
of  the  country  rejects. 

The  contest  is  not  of  statesmanship  or  of  policies;  it  is  a 
rivalry  to  see  who  can  say  the  most  and  worst.  No  matter 
which  man  wins,  the  country  loses,  for  it  is  at  best  only  a case 
of  competitive  unfitness. 

We  are  drifting  away  from  our  ancient  moorings  and  losing 
sight  of  the  qualities  that  have  made  us  powerful  and  respected. 
We  are  carried  by  excitement  beyond  bounds  which  ten  years 
ago  would  have  filled  us  with  dismay.  We  have  seemingly 
entered  upon  a national  debauch,  and,  whirling  the  big  stick, 
are  running  amuck  through  the  institutions  of  the  land.  A 
deadly  weapon  should  never  be  trusted  in  the  hands  of  those 
too  prone  to  use  it.  The  thoughtful  and  law  abiding  among  us 
are  holding  their  breath,  and  have  lost  the  power  to  be  aston- 
ished. They  are  not  convinced ; they  are  only  numb.  Speaking 
is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  yet  those  whom  the  people  would 
most  gladly  hear  have  lost  the  power  of  speech. 
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Gentlemen,  this  is  a splendid  country.  Not  one  in  history  has 
equalled  it  in  its  past  achievements  or  in  the  glory  of  its  future 
promise.  But  it  must  turn  in  its  headlong  pace  and  regather 
its  scattered  senses  if  it  would  realize  the  wonderful  future 
which  its  past  accomplishments  foretell.  Government  is  a 
system  which  must  be  carefully  thought  out,  and  the  results 
even  of  that  deliberation,  must  be  cautiously  applied.  That  is 
the  plan  which  has  built  up  on  this  Continent  a govern- 
ment which  we  believe  is  better  than  any  other  in  the  world. 
We  should  not  change  it  now  except  after  long  and  careful 
consideration.  Foundations  securely  laid  should  not  be  up- 
rooted in  excitement.  Plans  conceived  in  the  study  should 
not  be  overruled  in  the  stable.  The  best  is  none  too  good  for 
us  and  the  best  never  was  and  never  will  be  devised  by  those 
who  do  not  think. 

Sane  methods  should  never  be  abandoned  no  matter  how 
quaint  they  are.  They  have  stood  for  many  years  and  under 
them  the  enduring  things  of  the  world  have  been  accomplished. 

By  methods  sometimes  thought  too  slow  our  forefathers 
carved  out  results  which  stand  as  landmarks  in  the  progress 
of  the  race.  They  were  not  always  swift  but  they  intended 
always  to  be  right.  Their  judgment  and  example  should  not 
be  forgotten  now.  We  should  remember  that  the  conspicuous 
is  not  always  great ; that  high  places  do  not  always  make  great 
men;  the  sound  of  water  does  not  always  mean  the  ocean  and 
the  landscape  may  be  painted  on  a husk. 

I entertain  the  firm  belief  that  the  problems  which  now  dis- 
hearten us  will  be  decided  right.  Political  questions  may  some- 
times go  by  unheeded  but  the  problems  now  confronting  us 
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involve  the  elements  of  honesty  and  fair  play.  These  are  moral 
questions,  to  be  decided  by  conscience  and  education.  These 
two  together  are  not  likely  to  go  astray. 

Mr.  President,  the  more  widely  education  spreads  the  less 
dependent  is  the  general  mass.  Leading  others  is  not  so  help- 
ful as  it  is  to  so  illuminate  the  way  that  without  leading  they 
may  see  to  walk  alone. 

We  have  seen  both  methods  tried.  The  quality  of  leader- 
ship depends  upon  the  man.  He  may  be  followed  by  the  best 
or  worst,  and  if  he  has  character  and  force  the  choice  of  fol- 
lowers is  in  his  own  hands. 

A most  conspicuous  example  of  intelligent  direction  is  now 
in  the  public  mind.  My  own  State  has  the  honor  to  present  him 
for  popular  examination.  Few  are  so  blind  they  do  not  see  that 
his  example  floods  the  country  with  new  confidence  and  hope. 
The  best  will  follow  those  who  lead  the  best. 

A leader  is  not  one  who  excites  the  crowd  and  then  goes 
with  it.  His  supremacy  will  last  only  while  the  blood  is  up. 
When  the  fever  subsides  the  man  who  caused  it  is  the  first  man 
rent.  He  is  as  one  who  pulls  the  dam  away.  He  must  run 
with  the  flood  and  can  only  last  while  he  keeps  ahead.  If  he 
stops  he  must  be  swallowed  in  the  gulf  and  join  the  havoc  and 
destruction  he  turned  loose.  It  matters  little  what  you  call  the 
flood.  Its  destructiveness  will  not  be  measured  by  its  name. 
The  torrents  of  the  mountain  stream  are  no  more  wicked  than 
the  torrents  of  human  passion.  It  is  a race  for  life  with  either. 

We  are  apt  to  misconceive  the  meaning  of  events,  and  in  no 
case  more  apt  than  when  we  deal  with  the  changing  phases  of 
the  human  mind.  We  designate  all  states  of  feeling  whose 
extent  is  wide,  whether  the  product  of  reason  or  of  impulse,  as 
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public  opinion.  This  is  neither  philosophical  nor  just  nor  true. 
A rabid  state  of  mind  no  more  resembles  an  opinion  than  floods 
resemble  the  beneficence  of  rain.  We  go  astray  too  often  on  dis- 
tinctions that  are  plain,  and  the  outcome  of  those  mistakes 
is  among  the  costliest  in  our  lives. 

We  sometimes  take  a passing  fancy  for  conviction.  We  for- 
get that  public  opinion  is  not  always  what  the  majority  may 
at  any  given  moment  cry  or  demand  or  denounce.  Whoever 
judges  an  utterance  without  knowing  the  temper  that  produced 
it  has  only  the  chance  of  being  right  that  goes  with  any  guess. 
The  excited  man  says  one  thing;  cast  down,  another;  morose 
or  angry,  moved  by  discontent  or  hope,  starved  or  fed,  his  vary- 
ing moods  produce  a varying  speech. 

And  shall  these  be  taken  as  expressing  his  opinions?  No 
sane  man  thinks  so.  The  result  of  his  emotions  is  not  opinion ; 
it  is  a state.  But  when  sobored  by  responsibility,  guided  by 
study  and  reflection,  normal  and  unexcited,  he  reaches  a con- 
clusion ; that  is  his  opinion.  It  is  formed  not  in  the  crowd,  but 
alone.  It  rises  not  from  the  heaving  surface  of  tumult  and 
excitement,  but  from  the  dead  level  of  sobriety.  And  the 
opinion  of  the  individual  so  formed  will  in  time  become  the 
multitude’s  opinion,  for  whatever  the  mass  may  in  moments  of 
excitement  say,  it  must  finally  yield  to  the  resistless  power  of  a 
sane  intelligence. 

Boast  as  loudly  as  they  may  while  the  sun  is  up,  one  man 
who  knows  the  way  will,  when  night  approaches,  lead  the 
bewildered  crowd.  The  recklessness  of  health  and  strength 
may  descend  even  to  the  level  of  brutality,  but  tomorrow, 
stricken,  it  will  follow  the  physician  with  the  meekness  of  the 
lamb.  Intelligence  against  strength?  The  end  is  already  in 
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sight.  The  man  who  knows  against  the  man  who  cheers?  It 
may  not  be  today,  but  no  matter  when  it  comes  the  result  is 
already  fixed. 

Let  no  man  say  what  public  opinion  is  till  the  flood  subsides  and 
the  land  appears,  for  the  rushing  waters  may  not  express  it  as 
it  is. 

Mr.  President,  the  discriminating  sense  of  this  great  country 
can  be  depended  on,  and  those  who  shape  their  course  accord- 
ing to  that  truth  will  win.  No  matter  what  the  test  may  be  the 
final  issue  rests  with  him  who  thinks. 

On  this  reliance  I base  my  confidence,  for  it  will  be  a sad  day 
for  the  American  people  if  they  discard  the  words  “In  God  we 
Trust”  and  adopt  the  motto,  “After  me  the  deluge.” 


SPEECH  OF  HON.  FRANK  S.  BLACK,  DELIVERED  AT 
CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER  30,  1908. 


Mr.  President , Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

Whoever  approaches  this  political  situation  with  no  guide 
but  the  platforms  of  the  two  parties,  is  likely  to  be  lost  in  the 
fog.  The  strange  sounds  about  him  will  be  more  apt  to  con- 
fuse than  direct.  These  sounds  are  not  the  words  of  assur- 
ance and  command  which  captains  deliver  who  know  their 
course,  but  rather  the  sounds  which  sailors  make  when  throw- 
ing each  other  overboard. 

We  are  therefore  denied  two  sources  of  light  which  often 
we  have  had.  Those  in  command  do  not  inspire  general  con- 
fidence ; their  destination  is  not  settled  and  many  fear  that  their 
business  may  be  to  prey  upon  some  things  which  the  majority 
of  mankind  desires  to  protect.  So  it  is  not  fair  to  blame  a 
timid  man  if  he  stays  ashore  awhile  to  get  his  bearings.  His 
task  even  on  the  land  will  not  be  easy.  Assertions  this  year 
are  uncommonly  strong,  but  the  facts  do  not  always  bear  them 
out.  Promises  are  made  with  the  extravagance  of  a bankrupt, 
but  they  do  not  convince  as  they  might  if  promises  had  not 
been  broken  ever  since  men  began  to  cheat  each  other,  which 
was  early  in  their  career.  Charges  are  flying  thicker  than  they 
ever  flew  before,  so'  thick  that  the  hope  that  any  man  will 
escape  seems  unreasonable.  But  if  these  charges  are  true,  the 
majority  belongs  in  jail.  There  are  but  few  righteous  men 
abroad,  hardly  enough  to  act  as  turnkeys  for  their  incarcerated 
friends.  If  these  charges  are  true  it  would  be  hard  for  the 
honest  men  to  support  those  who  should  be  in  prison,  for  it 
must  be  observed  that  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  these 
honest  men  have  had  no  means  of  earning  money  except 
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through  public  salaries  paid  largely  by  malefactors  on  whose 
activities  the  dungeon  is  again  about  to  close. 

So  it  must  be  that  things  are  not  always  as  described.  The 
only  thing  for  us  to  do,  then,  is  to  examine  for  ourselves.  We 
may  not  be  right  but  it  will  pay  to  be  intelligent.  I should 
say  that  it  will  pay  to  be  honest,  but  that  word  has  been  used 
so  many  times  by  those  who  never  knew  its  meaning  that  I 
flinch  when  I come  to  it  lately.  The  first  thing  necessary 
to  a fair  start  is  to  refuse  to  be  affected  by  any  kind  of  humbug. 
This  will  be  difficult,  for  while  in  times  past  the  humbug  busi- 
ness has  seemed  SO'  free  and  simple  that  most  any  one  could 
do  a little  for  himself,  it  has  late  years  been  so  cornered  and 
improved  and  the  output  has  been  so  incessant  and  attractive 
that  most  every  one  has  bowed  to  the  humbug  trust  because, 
compared  with  that,  he  was  ashamed  of  anything  he  could  do 
himself. 

So  while  we  are  in  this  anti-trust  crusade  let  us  start  fair  by 
first  killing  off  this  biggest  one  of  all. 

On  examination  we  find  some  things  to  discourage  but 
many  to  exhilarate.  But  the  present  we  must  take  as  we  find 
it.  We  must  deal  fairly  with  ourselves,  for  whoever  tries  any 
other  way  will  only  waste  his  time  and  had  better  join  the 
crowd  and  go  along  with  that.  The  things  we  ought  to  know 
seem  plain  enough  and  an  hour’s  time  by  each  man  with  himself 
ought  to  head  him  out  into  the  clearing. 

These  things  at  least  are  obvious:  the  unparalleled  prosperity, 
so  lately  here,  has  taken  wing.  The  demand  for  laborers  which 
a year  ago-  could  not  be  met,  now  finds  them  by  thousands  idle 
on  the  streets.  Luxuries  which  seemed  within  easy  reach  last 
year  have  been  exchanged  for  the  bare  necessities  of  this.  The 
discussion  is  no  longer  whether  existing  plants  shall  be  en- 
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larged,  but  whether  they  shall  run  at  all.  Organizations  of 
labor,  instead  of  dictating  the  terms  of  their  employment,  are 
drawing  on  their  treasuries  to  help  the  unemployed.  Capital, 
for  years  possessed  of  courage  to  enter  any  promising  expedi- 
tion, now  deems  itself  unsafe  unless  every  night  it  can  return 
to  the  vault. 

These  changes  have  not  come  through  lack  of  money,  for  all 
that  was  here  a year  ago  is  here  now.  They  have  not  come 
through  over-supply  of  labor,  for  hundreds  of  thousands  have 
returned  to  the  shores  from  whence  they  came.  They  have 
not  come  because  the  ground,  the  source  of  all  our  fortunes, 
has  refused  its  bounty,  for  it  has  produced  in  such  abundance 
as  to  surpass  most  previous  years.  No  plague  or  wide  calamity 
has  appeared  among  us.  The  general  health  has  been  robust, 
and  over  all  the  blessings  of  peace  have  rested  unruffled  and 
serene. 

What  has  so  rudely  altered  the  conditions  of  American  life? 
It  is  the  abrupt  and  violent  departure  of  that  quality  without 
which  no  business  will  ever  be  freely  done,  without  which 
civilization  would  stand  still  in  its  tracks — the  confidence  which 
men  have  toward  each  other.  Confidence  never  leaves  without 
calling  in  a substitute  to  take  its  place.  That  substitute  is 
suspicion,  the  hangdog  of  all  human  traits.  With  that  on 
guard  no  worthy  human  motive  ever  stood  a chance.  Who- 
ever, without  cause,  brings  about  that  substitution,  has  taken 
on  himself  a load  which  neither  he  can  throw  off  nor  his  name 
live  down. 

The  departure  of  this  confidence  occasioned  no  surprise.  It 
could  not  be  expected  to  remain.  The  public  mind  has  not 
been  free  from  those  charges  which  have  kept  it  at  the  highest 
point  of  apprehension.  We  have  not  been  content  to  discover 
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and  punish,  but  have  sought  rather  to  promulgate  such  charges 
as  should  chain  the  attention  of  the  populace  by  arousing  its 
anger.  We  have  exhausted  ourselves  in  the  indictment  and 
then  with  no  attempt  at  proof,  have  abandoned  it  for  new 
sensations.  We  should  have  done  far  better  for  the  welfare  of 
our  people  and  the  fame  of  the  country  if  we  had  framed  true 
accusations  and  pursued  them  to  the  end. 

No  man  has  the  right  to  claim  exemption  from  the  penalty 
of  his  deeds.  If  he  has  abused  his  power,  even  though  it  be 
the  power  of  wealth  which  he  himself  accumulated,  he  has 
invited  the  enmity  of  those  he  has  injured  and  deserves  the 
punishment  the  law  provides.  But  he  is  the  one  on  whom 
that  punishment  should  fall.  The  state  is  strong  enough,  the 
law  is  just  enough  to  punish  the  evil-doer  without  embracing 
in  its  chastisement  those  whose  only  connection  with  his  wrong 
was  to  be  the  victim  of  it.  The  claim  that  those  who  hold 
this  view  are  the  friends  or  paid  defenders  of  the  criminal,  is 
both  unjust  and  cheap. 

The  impulse  of  fair  play  in  those  who  really  have  it,  demands 
that  every  dog  shall  have  his  day  and  believes  that  every  man 
is  as  good  as  any  dog. 

I desire  not  that  the  guilty  should  escape,  but  that  the  inno- 
cent should.  If  this  cannot  be  done  the  law  is  a sham.  If  it 
can  be  done  the  prosecution  which  fails  to  do  it  is  a sham.  I 
believe  in  punishing  the  guilty  but  I do  not  believe  in  pursuing 
the  culprit  by  firing  into  the  crowd.  He  is  always  on  his  guard 
and  gets  behind  some  other  man  while  all  the  rest  are  unawares 
and  likely  to  be  hit.  In  all  this  turmoil  we  have  not  delivered 
one  single  culprit  over  to  the  warden  but  have  sent  thousands 
of  innocent  by-standers  to  the  hospitals. 

If  I object  to  the  slaughter  of  the  innocent  and  the  escape 
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of  the  guilty  you  can  never  clean  your  own  record  by  calling 
me  the  culprit’s  friend.  Some  time  this  will  be  clear  to  every- 
body’s mind  and  then  the  day  of  broadsides  at  the  crowd  and 
mock  trials  at  the  county  fairs  will  be  over. 

But  the  most  dangerous  aspect  of  our  condition  is  not  the 
shrinkage  of  our  physical  comforts.  It  is  the  prevalence  of 
discontent,  the  belief  that  more  should  be  had  than  is  given, 
the  constant  and  growing  hunger  for  illegitimate  advantage. 
Labor  never  demanded  so  much  and  returned  so  little ; money 
never  augmented  its  earning  power  with  so  unbridled  a dis- 
position to  cheat ; public  servants  never  in  so  many  cases  fooled 
the  people  and  substituted  deception  for  honest  work.  The 
moral  tone  has  been  relaxed.  Those  forces  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  regard  as  the  greatest  menace  to  stable 
government,  have  now  become  potential  with  the  government 
itself.  Herein  lies  our  greatest  danger  and  we  must  call  a halt 
and  return  to  the  basis  of  good  faith. 

The  difficulties  which  beset  me  are  not  mine  alone.  Few 
men  of  intelligence  are  this  year  uttering  political  hosannas. 
The  belief  is  not  uncommon  now  that  it  will  pay  to  listen  to  the 
admonitions  of  the  industrious  who  have,  as  well  as  to  the 
mutterings  of  the  discontented  who  desire.  We  have  long 
taken  counsel  of  that  discontent  with  a patience  and  docility 
that  make  us  marvel. 

We  have  belabored  wealth  until  there  is  no  phrase  known 
to  incontinent  speech  we  have  not  applied  to  it.  Reaction 
has  become  a hardly  less  ferocious  word  than  treason.  But 
our  reforms  have  all  been  oral ; we  have  punished  no  one.  And 
during  this  protracted  carnival  the  price  of  many  of  the 
necessities  of  our  daily  life  has  mounted  higher  and  higher. 
Meat,  grain,  clothes,  have  all  gone  steadily  up.  We  have  set 
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our  traps  and  covered  them  with  vituperation  and  been  caught 
in  them  ourselves.  We  have  danced  long  and  boisterously,  but 
no  man  can  truly  say  that  we  have  not  paid  the  fiddler. 

These  harsh  conditions  bear  not  alone  upon  the  poor  but 
most  heavily  on  him.  The  indirect  and  shadowy  rebuke  to 
the  wrongdoer  which  comes  to  him  only  as  one  of  the  populace 
punished  as  a whole,  is  trivial  and  hardly  felt.  Such  wrongdoer 
is  often  powerful  and  intrenched,  and  the  loss  to  him  is  com- 
paratively slight,  while  the  weak  and  unoffending  suffer  losses 
they  never  can  repair.  Capital  suffers  least  of  all,  for  its 
shrinkage  is  but  momentary.  The  lost  value  speedily  returns, 
but  labor’s  sacrifices  can  never  be  made  up.  Capital  lives 
for  years,  but  labor  only  for  a day.  When  the  sun  goes  down 
it  sets  forever  on  that  day’s  opportunities.  The  value  of  your 
railroads  will  come  back.  Your  houses  will  continue  to  fulfill 
their  uses,  but  the  unperformed  labor  of  today  is  as  the  rain 
that  did  not  fall  and  is  worth  no  more. 

This  problem  then  is  for  the  laborer  and  he  must  take  it  up. 
And  when  he  starts  again  he  had  better  turn  a cold  shoulder 
to  those  who  have  charged  all  his  troubles  upon  others  and 
examine  himself  to  see  whether  any  of  the  fault  is  his. 

Our  conditions  ought  to  be  changed.  The  sentiment  of  the 
country  is  a unit  at  least  on  that.  A political  election  is  not 
a cure-all,  but  is  nevertheless  a substantial  influence.  That 
makes  it  important  to  dispose  of  it  right. 

There  are  only  two>  parties,  Mr.  President,  to  be  considered, 
and  the  standing  of  each  must  be  determined  by  its  history,  its 
platform  and  its  candidates.  Neither  platform  is  in  all  respects 
such  as  a great  party  ought  to  draw.  I claim  the  right  to  say 
this  because  this  is  a year  when  platforms  count  for  less  than 
ever  and  even  candidates  make  their  own.  The  line  of  division 
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between  the  two  old  parties  is  nearly  erased.  Their  claims 
are  too  similar  to  permit  any  bitter  discussion.  To  the  dis- 
credit of  both  parties  they  are  in  the  field  partly  as  bidders  for 
votes  instead  of  solely  as  advocates  of  great  principles.  The 
declaration  by  each  upon  the  subject  of  injunctions  is  shifty  and 
insincere  and  unworthy  of  a great  political  body.  The  courts 
of  this  country  have  been  its  main  reliance.  This  has  been 
true  even  when  every  branch  of  the  government  was  content 
to  operate  within  its  constitutional  grooves.  Now  when  the 
tendency  seems  unchecked  to  enroach  and  over-ride,  the  de- 
liberate submission  by  both  parties  to  the  most  dangerous  spirit 
abroad  must  fill  every  patriotic  American  with  misgivings  and 
regret. 

But  leaving  the  platforms  out,  the  history  and  the  candidates 
of  the  two  parties  still  remain.  To  repeat  the  history  of  the 
republican  party  is  only  to  recite  the  best  political  achievements 
of  the  human  race ; to  enumerate  those  names  which  still  in- 
spire the  lofty  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  veneration ; to  appeal 
to  those  emotions  which  in  every  age  have  sustained  those 
spirits  which  aspired  to  equality  and  freedom.  Not  now  can  it 
be  said  that  that  history  needs  to  be  proclaimed.  There  is  no 
slope  or  valley  round  the  world  where  men  still  dream  of 
liberty  and  hope  for  broader  opportunity,  where  that  history 
is  not  the  chart  and  compass  that  indicates  the  open  way.  I 
shall  call  no  witnesses  and  file  no  brief.  The  figures,  times 
and  places  may  be  found  in  any  pamphlet.  The  details  have 
all  been  sounded  over  with  the  weary  iteration  of  a moving 
train. 

Whoever  wants  the  tariff  or  the  public  debt,  the  population 
or  the  export  trade,  can  find  it  in  the  census,  in  the  campaign 
hand  book  or  in  those  illuminating  speeches  by  which  the 
public  is  now  being  depressed  and  educated. 
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The  republican  party  means  more  than  these  to  me.  It 
means  the  purpose  and  the  power  of  the  law  to  keep  an  open 
space  round  every  man  while  he  works  out  his  own  salvation. 
It  means  a guaranty  which  gives  strength  and  courage  to  the 
toiler  because  he  knows  that  what  he  earns  by  day  shall  belong 
to  him  at  night.  It  means  a government  which  shall  encourage 
without  leading,  and  protect  without  meddling.  It  means  an 
influence  vital  and  continuous  for  higher  citizenship  and  broader 
national  purposes.  If  it  did  not  mean  these  things  it  would 
not  inspire  me.  My  veneration  and  regard  for  that  party  are 
not  weakened  by  the  temporary  embarrassments  in  which  it 
now  appears.  I prophesy  that  its  future  will  be  no  less  bril- 
liant than  its  past.  The  unsteadiness  of  the  present  will  pass 
away  and  it  will  again  become  the  party  of  order  and  sobriety. 

In  this  belief  I am  encouraged  by  the  character  of  the  candi- 
dates whom  that  party  has  proposed.  There  have  been  few 
candidates  of  either  party  whose  general  equipment  for  the 
office  of  President  has  been  equal  to  that  of  William  H.  Taft. 
He  comes  from  a distinguished  family.  His  father  bore  an 
honored  name  and  his  high  character  was  transmitted  to  his  sons. 
The  education  of  the  candidate,  his  temperament,  above  all 
his  character  and  disposition,  fit  him  for  large  responsibilities. 
In  the  next  four  years  changes  may  occur  in  the  Federal 
Supreme  Court.  The  functions  of  that  great  court  permit  no 
ostentation  and  its  acts  seldom  attract  the  public  notice.  It 
is  nevertheless  the  most  powerful  and  constant  safeguard  in 
our  government  of  all  the  rights  which  free  men  prize,  and  by 
far  the  strongest  guaranty  of  the  continuance  of  the  govern- 
ment itself.  The  patriotic  citizen  might  well  cast  his  vote  with 
his  eye  fixed  on  the  future  of  that  great  tribunal.  Mr.  Taft’s 
long  and  brilliant  training  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench  will 
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assure  the  high  character  of  that  court  which  it  has  always, 
and  never  more  than  now,  maintained.  He  has  no  traits  which 
are  erratic  or  unstable;  he  is  the  embodiment  of  sense  and 
candor.  He  is  neither  vainglorious  nor  showy,  but  the  un- 
broken record  of  his  manhood  is  one  of  substantial  achieve- 
ment. There  is  not  in  his  composition  a single  grain  of  smart- 
ness, but  those  who  know  him  do  not  dispute  his  greatness. 
He  is  neither  quarrelsome  nor  boastful,  but  as  solid  as  the 
rocks.  He  has  ambition,  for  most  Americans  inherit  that,  if 
nothing  else.  But  he  will  not  rise  on  any  man’s  misfortunes. 
He  will  not  kick  another  who  is  down  nor  crowd  him  because 
he  has  the  power.  He  has  told  you  that.  No  brave  man 
ever  does  and  Taft  has  the  courage  to  be  fair.  There  is  no 
opinion  too  humble  to  be  admitted  to  his  consideration,  but  the 
one  he  acts  on  will  be  his  own.  He  is  as  simple  as  a farmer 
but  possesses  the  wisdom  of  a statesman  and  the  patience  of 
a scholar.  Any  citizen  of  the  country  can  approach  him  but 
not  all  of  them  can  carry  him  away.  Neither  rich  nor  poor 
need  fear  an  injustice  nor  expect  an  advantage.  The  doctrine 
of  fair  play  will  not  struggle  for  new  or  peculiar  meanings  but 
will  go  back  to  its  old  one,  which  is  by  far  the  best.  With 
him  at  the  helm  the  ship  of  state  will  not  go  scudding  from 
the  shoals  to  the  rocks  and  back  again.  He  will  put  it  in  calm 
water  and  steer  it  himself. 

They  tell  us  he  believes  in  the  present  policies  of  the  Repub- 
lican  party.  Let  no  one  be  alarmed  at  that.  Every  Republican 
in  the  country  so  believes.  Those  policies  are  not  new.  They 
are  older  than  the  party  is. 

A square  deal  for  every  age,  rank  and  condition;  is  that 
new?  Were  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  framed  by  a party  that  did  not  believe  in 
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a square  deal  ? An  equal  chance  for  rich  and  poor ; is  that 
new?  Is  the  party  that  elected  Lincoln,  a man  so  poor  he  bor- 
rowed money  to  get  to  Washington,  a party  that  panders  to 
the  rich?  Honesty  in  private  and  public  life ; is  that  new?  Did 
that  party  which  gave  to  William  McKinley  a measure  of  affec- 
tion and  respect  which  the  annals  of  this  country  hardly  paral- 
lel, bestow  their  confidence  on  him  because  they  thought  he 
was  degraded? 

I,  as  one  self-respecting  citizen  of  this  great  country,  resent 
the  imputation  that  I did  not  understand  years  and  years  ago 
the  meaning  and  the  value  of  virtue,  courage  and  integrity. 

Those  policies  that  have  made  the  country  great,  those  chari- 
ties that  have  covered  the  land  with  the  pledges  of  fellowship, 
that  courage  that  has  leaned  against  the  steel  for  conscience 
sake,  that  sense  of  justice  that  canceled  every  worldly  tie  for 
a negro  and  a slave — all  these  are  new,  they  tell  me,  and  came 
here  only  yesterday. 

They  are  not  new.  They  are  as  old  as  human  consciences 
and  kept  the  world  together  ages  before  any  soul  now  living 
ever  saw  the  light. 

Taft  believes  in  these  things  and  it  will  be  a desolate  hour 
in  this  great  land  when  a majority  of  his  countrymen  do  not 
believe  them  too. 

But  the  policies  themselves  should  not  be  confounded  with 
their  interpretation.  An  even  temper,  a balanced  mind,  a level 
sense  of  justice  and  a continuing  courage  can  be  trusted  not 
to  reach  conclusions  distorted  or  grotesque. 

A square  deal  will  not  be  a trade  mark,  but  a principle. 
Wealth  will  not  be  favored  nor  labor  fed  on  flattery.  What- 
ever is  yours  you  will  have  without  barter,  and  mine  you  can- 
not have  at  all.  Justice  will  be  done,  not  as  in  a play,  with 
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climax  and  excitement,  but  as  the  orderly,  natural  and  expected 
procedure  under  a fair  and  intelligent  government. 

If  you  are  satisfied  with  that  you  will  never  find  a candidate 
who  will  fit  more  squarely  with  your  views  of  what  a President 
should  be  than  Taft. 

Mr.  President,  the  Democratic  candidate  has  called  again, 
but  we  have  seen  no  occasion  to  revise  the  answer  so  often 
given,  and  I shall  not  repeat  at  tiresome  length  the  reasons 
for  that  answer,  now  for  years  well  known.  Mr.  Bryan’s  chief 
service  to  the  country  has  been  in  three  times  keeping  the 
Presidential  nomination  from  some  other  Democrat  who  might 
possibly  have  been  elected.  His  views  are  startling  but  not 
new.  They  are  too  old  to  take  anybody  unawares  and  too 
many  of  them  have  just  been  tried,  and  with  results  too  fatal, 
to  recommend  their  continuance.  We  do  not  need  further 
excitement,  we  need  rest.  There  are  millions  of  people  and 
hundreds  of  interests  that  have  not  had  a long  breath  in  several 
years.  We  have  been  on  the  double  quick  so  long  that  to 
many  the  prospect  of  camp  for  the  night  seems  like  the  shadow 
of  a great  rock  in  a weary  land.  Its  attractiveness  would  not 
lessen  if  the  prospect  for  rations  should  improve.  A good  per- 
former is  not  necessarily  a good  provider.  We  have  learned 
that  and  the  invitation  to  prolong  the  entertainment  falls  now 
on  many  unresponsive  ears  that  formerly  were  eager.  Excite- 
ment is  at  times  delightful.  But  food  has  not  altogether  lost 
its  charm.  That  is  why  so  many  who  have  already  fasted  long 
enough  will  not  vote  to  prolong  it  under  Mr.  Bryan. 

It  is  generally  true  that  state  campaigns,  important  though 
they  are,  are  swallowed  in  the  broader  field  of  national  affairs. 
This  state  affords  this  year  a singular  exception.  I do  not 
remember  when  a candidate  for  Governor  in  any  common- 
wealth has  attracted  the  attention  and  chained  the  interest 
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which  has  followed  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor  of 
New  York.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  that  candidate  pre- 
sents to  the  American  voter  a unique  and  remarkable  figure. 
With  no  political  experience,  with  no  taste  for  political  affairs, 
with  an  unwavering  preference  for  that  profession  in  which 
his  distinction  has  been  great,  he  is  yet  thrust  by  circumstances 
to  the  very  pivot  of  public  attention.  He  has  become,  through 
no  intention  of  his  own,  the  subject  of  a controversy  somewhat 
unusual  and  severe.  Party  lines  this  year  are  more  relaxed 
than  they  have  been  in  my  remembrance,  but  around  the  Gov- 
ernor the  controversy  has  gathered  with  peculiar  heat.  It  is 
this  that  leads  me  to  present  him  to  my  fellow  citizens  as  he 
appears  to  me.  His  ability  is  conspicuous.  His  industry  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  other  Governor  I have  known.  His  fidelity 
to  the  public  interest  never  tires.  He  has  no  back  door  to  the 
Executive  Chamber,  but  the  front  door  was  never  open  wider. 
They  call  him  cold  ; that  is  not  true.  He  is  democratic,  affable 
and  sincere,  but  his  friendship  is  for  principles  rather  than  for 
men.  Whatever  his  attitude  may  be  he  at  least  believes  it  to 
be  right.  His  powers  of  comprehension  and  his  mastery  of 
public  affairs  are  the  marvel  of  those  familiar  with  his  perform- 
ances, while  his  genius  in  forensic  discussion,  which  has  had 
few  equals  among  the  giants  of  our  time,  has  attracted  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  country  to  his  state. 

One  trait  I have  not  named,  I mean  his  independence.  That 
appears  in  every  act  of  his  career,  perhaps  too  much.  But  in- 
dependence begets  a feeling  in  others  of  confidence  and  safety 
not  often  experienced  in  these  days,  for  then  we  know  that  no 
public  or  private  right  is  the  subject  of  trade  or  favor.  And  in- 
dependence is  so  rare  and  fine  a thing  that  I do  not  withhold 
my  admiration  for  it  even  though  it  runs  a little  wild.  However 
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high  the  spirit  of  contest  rises  no  man  disputes  the  honor  or 
the  great  ability  of  Charles  E.  Hughes. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  long  pictured  such  a man 
as  the  highest  type  of  public  servant.  Their  sincerity  as  well 
as  his  record  is  the  issue  now. 

Mr.  President,  I have  not  believed  that  anything  I might 
say  would  affect  those  whose  minds  are  made  up  as  soon 
as  the  party  label  is  pasted  on,  or  that  other  class,  now  so 
numerous  and  fervid,  who  hope  by  disparaging  success  to 
justify  their  own  failure  to  attain  it.  I appeal  rather  to  those 
whose  party  allegiance  has  been  sorely  tested  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  fantastic  personal  impulses  in  the  place  of  established 
Republican  principles.  I appeal  to  those  who  understand  the 
structure  of  our  government,  who  realize  how  far  its  functions 
have  been  perverted  and  who  would  make  any  sacrifice  to  see 
those  functions  restored  to  their  normal  and  intended  spheres. 
I know  those  aberrations  which  have  so  alarmed  us  have 
occurred  under  the  party  emblem,  but  that  is  not  a reason  either 
for  approving  them  or  for  deserting  the  high  standard  on  which 
so  many  glorious  achievements  are  inscribed.  I am  a firm 
believer  in  political  parties  and  their  organizations.  I believe 
that  any  man  who  throws  down  his  friends  will,  when  it  serves 
him,  throw  the  people  down.  Whoever  does  not  love  the 
human  being  does  not  love  the  human  race.  As  between  the 
heart  and  conscience  I would  rather  have  the  heart.  But  I am 
not  misled  by  names  or  banners.  A party  name  does  not 
always  represent  that  party’s  history  or  ideals,  and  policies  do 
not  always  come  true  to  seed.  Every  name  worth  having  is 
likely  to  be  used  for  unworthy  purposes.  Charity,  philanthropy 
and  religion  have  been  used  a thousand  times  to  cover  cheats, 
but  not  by  that  was  one  believer  dissuaded  from  the  true  cause. 
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Great  men  long  dead  are  oftentimes  maligned  and  their  parts 
are  even  played  by  actors  on  the  stage,  but  not  by  that  is  a 
single  character  pulled  down  from  its  pedestal.  The  name  of 
statesmanship  has  been  applied  to1  acts  grotesque  and  shocking, 
but  not  by  that  was  the  just  fame  of  one  statesman  tarnished 
or  reduced. 

So  has  the  power  of  the  Republican  name  been  used  to  cloak 
performances  which  no  true  Republican  would  father  or  con- 
done, but  not  by  that  are  its  principles  shaken  or  its  history 
wiped  out.  Checked  and  perverted  they  may  be,  but  only  for 
awhile.  To-morrow  they  will  be  on  their  way  again  with 
strength  and  courage  all  the  more  splendid  and  assuring  be- 
cause of  the  punishments  they  have  just  passed  through.  The 
Republican  party  is  still  the  highest  guaranty  of  constitutional 
government  in  this  world.  And  to  that  party  should  still  ad- 
here those  patriots  throughout  the  land  who  still  retain  a 
memory  and  a hope. 


ADDRESS  OF  HONORABLE  FRANK  S.  BLACK  BE- 
FORE THE  MIDDLESEX  CLUB,  BOSTON, 
APRIL  30,  1910. 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Middlesex  Club: 

I realize  how  sure  one  is  of  criticism  who  invites  it.  And  I 
understand  there  is  no  surer  way  to  invite  it  than  to  disapprove 
any  line  of  action  which  the  people  may  at  the  moment  choose 
to  call  their  policy.  But  if  that  policy  is  wrong  those  who 
think  so  should  say  so.  All  of  them  should  and  some  of  them 
will.  If  every  one  spoke  his  mind  we  might  be  surprised  to 
find  that  a plan  which  seemed  generally  favored  had  been  badly 
beaten.  This  is  because  the  timid  follow  by  sound  instead  of 
by  reason,  because  hearing  only  one  side  they  fear  there  is  no 
other.  It  too  often  happens  that  the  prudent  statesman  loses 
against  his  vocative  rival.  Facts  may  remain  dammed  up 
somewhere,  visible  only  to  those  who  go  there,  but  a vocabu* 
lary  goes  always  bubbling  along. 

But  this  being  a free  country  and  this  a reasonably  inde- 
pendent occasion,  I am  going  to  discharge  what  little  public 
duty  rests  on  my  shoulders  by  presenting  a few  conditions 
as  I see  them. 

I am  not  a member  of  the  Four  Hundred,  but  only  a member 
of  the  ninety  millions.  The  political  Four  Hundred  bears 
about  the  same  relation  to  average  robust  American  citizenship 
that  the  social  Four  Hundred  bears  to  good  society. 

I know  how  difficult  it  is  to  say  anything  to>  a Boston  audi- 
ence that  they  do  not  already  know.  But  there  is  some 
advantage  in  this  because  it  removes  the  embarrassment  one 
might  suffer  who  felt  obliged  to  open  up  new  territory. 
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In  this  delightful  era  the  old  platitudes  stand  higher  than 
they  ever  did.  This  is  due,  I fancy,  to  the  broadening  influ- 
ence of  the  scholar  in  politics.  The  platitude  obviates  all  study 
and  reflection  and  with  the  right  brand  walks  abroad  among 
its  oldest  friends  welcomed  as  something  new. 

So  I shall  embark  on  no  new  theme.  The  Constitution  and 
its  limitations  was  once  a favored  topic,  but  since  its  limita- 
tions were  removed  that  discussion  is  no  longer  useful.  Poli- 
tics must  of  course  be  barred,  for  since  statesmanship  became 
so  acute  and  prevalent  we  have  no  politics.  Admonition  is  as 
tedious  as  ever  and  being  also  unprofitable,  you  will  escape 
that.  I shall  make  no  attempt  to  invent,  astonish  or  instruct. 
I know  how  unusual  this  will  be  and  how  imminent  the  danger 
is  that  at  this  point  your  interest  will  cease.  But  still  the 
opportunity  remains  for  some  general  reflections  and  I bank 
your  fire  at  the  outset  by  admitting  that  your  own  views  may 
be  better  than  mine.  But  even  if  they  are,  you  have  no  right 
to  complain,  for  you  invited  me  here  and  if  you  are  punished 
now  you  will  know  what  to  avoid  hereafter. 

I do  not  always  agree  with  the  majority  upon  every  sub- 
ject. That  this  is  a misfortune  of  course  I know.  That  it 
is  a blemish  is  also  quite  generally  conceded.  A positive  con- 
viction is  not  thought  desirable  without  first  counting  noses. 
The  main  thing  now  is  what  is  commonly  known  as  an  open 
mind  on  which  may  be  inscribed  those  things  which  come  with 
the  greatest  force.  Lately  the  greatest  force  seems  synony- 
mous with  the  greatest  numbers.  But  this  open  mind  does  not 
impress  me  as  having  the  value  some  ascribe  to  it.  One  whose 
mind  is  quite  open  is  fit  only  for  jury  duty,  but  only  there,  if 
at  all,  should  that  condition  of  mental  decrepitude  be  desired. 

Some  observation  of  present  conditions  has  led  me  to  a some- 
what positive  disapproval  of  some  of  the  marked  and  prosperous 
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tendencies  of  the  day.  My  approval  of  others  is  no  less  strong 
and  sincere,  but  unfortunately  the  things  I disapprove  are 
those  in  whose  favor  the  popular  voice  seems  most  exultant  and 
unanimous. 

I am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  in  that  regard  the  actual 
truth  is  what  it  seems  to<  be.  Before  I make  that  admission 
I would  like  to  know  what  the  quiet  members  of  society  are 
thinking,  as  well  as  what  the  vociferous  and  aggressive  are 
saying.  Those  who  based  their  expectations  upon  the  smiles 
of  the  jury  have  been  at  times  surprised  at  the  verdict  after- 
wards brought  in.  For  after  all,  there  is  a public  conscience 
which  neither  flattery  nor  self-interest  can  subdue.  And  the 
salvation  of  that  public  conscience  is  in  the  fact  that  its  innum- 
erable roots  reach  down  and  are  sustained  and  invigorated  by 
the  individual  character.  If  the  individual  is  right  the  country 
will  not  go  wrong. 

Relying  on  this  belief  I submit  to  those  who  care  to  know  it, 
my  candid  disapproval  of  certain  methods  which  now  seem 
widely  favored.  I do  not  believe  that  public  policies  should 
change  like  moving  pictures.  It  will  be  a costly  and  hazardous 
step  if  the  American  people  permanently  discard  the  safe  and 
deliberate  methods  of  government  for  the  changing  and  hysteri- 
cal attractions  of  pictorial  statesmanship. 

No  policy  is  good  for  much  which  is  voted  on  every  day. 
It  would  be  as  wise  for  a farmer  to  pull  his  crops  up  every 
night  to  see  how  they  get  along.  Nothing  will  do  well  unless 
tended  and  given  time  to  grow.  When  a plan  is  made  its 
friends  should  not  run  away  nor  indulge  in  panic  because  some 
one  who  voted  for  it  got  less  than  he  expected  and  changed 
his  mind.  No  one  should  be  misled  by  that,  for  it  was  always 
true  that  one  who  frequently  changes  his  mind  announces 
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his  opinions  oftener  than  one  who  has  not  changed  at  all.  The 
people  at  the  polls  have  declared  for  certain  things  and  we 
better  not  be  frightened  till  they  come  there  again  on  the  same 
broad  questions,  for  one  of  the  best  things  about  our  suffrage 
is  that  men  are  allowed  to  vote  who  are  unable  to  make  a 
speech.  The  voter  and  the  disturber  may  be  found  on  different 
sides.  No  local  or  minor  contest  with  its  bitter  animosities  can 
decide  a general  proposition.  Great  principles  are  not  decided 
piecemeal  nor  disposed  of  until  they  are  squarely  raised. 

It  has  taken  the  American  people  many  years  of  arduous, 
bloody  and  expensive  labor  to  reach  the  spot  where  they  now 
stand.  They  are  rich  and  great,  but  no  wealth  was  ever  so 
extensive  and  no  power  so  secure  that  those  who  gained  them 
by  wisdom  and  toil  could  not  destroy  them  by  idleness  and 
folly.  The  exactions  of  virtue  are  many  and  strict,  and  its  re- 
wards are  ample,  but  by  one  lapse  or  blunder  the  fame  of  a 
lifetime  will  fall  in  a night.  You  may  raise  the  monuments  of 
your  industry  till  they  reach  the  skies;  the  flame  of  one  match 
will  lay  them  at  your  feet.  If  you  would  continue  your  power 
you  must  hold  fast  to  things  that  gave  it  to  you. 

I do  not  approve  that  spirit  now  running  through  the  land 
which  would  force  the  vast  business  industries  of  this  country 
under  of  the  management  of  those  who  do  not  own  them. 

The  right  to  direct  a business  should  remain  with  those 
responsible  for  the  results.  The  controlling  judgment  should 
be  that  of  the  man  who  foots  the  bills.  Power  should  not  be 
given  to  one  and  responsible  to  another.  They  cannot  be  safely 
separated.  All  men  should  be  forced  to  obey  the  law  and  then 
permitted  to  run  their  own  business. 

There  is  a culture  now  which  seeks  to  make  wealth  a new 
kind  of  crime  and  old-fashioned  crime  a new  kind  of  disease. 
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The  new  invalid  is  getting  far  more  sympathy  than  the  new 
criminal.  This  state  of  mind  is  perverted  and  unhealthy.  To 
think  so  is  neither  to  favor  the  rich  nor  despise  the  wicked.  It 
is  only  to  maintain  a normal  and  intelligent  mind,  by  which 
alone  is  a just  course  likely  to  be  pursued. 

No  single  right  is  greater  than  the  rights  of  all  and  no 
single  power  should  be  tolerated  which  ignores  or  defies  the 
people’s  will  as  expressed  through  the  laws  and  government 
they  create. 

The  encroachments  of  corporate  strength  have  within  ten 
years  leaped  from  one  excess  to  another  until  they  have  in- 
vaded the  spot  where,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  states  of  civili- 
zation the  individual  alone  has  exercised  dominion,  the  domi- 
cile of  himself  and  family.  These  encroachments  should  be 
curbed. 

But  corporate  only  signifies  bound  together,  and  let  no  man 
suppose  that  corporate  power  springs  only  from  money. 
Power  means  force,  and  throughout  the  whole  world  all  forms 
of  force  have  marked  a wide  and  fatal  track,  and  among  them 
wealth  has  no  pre-eminence  of  desolation.  Ambition,  greed, 
bigotry  and  lust  have  made  a name  around  which  no  sanctity 
now  lingers.  The  love  of  wealth  is  not  the  only  thing  that 
excites  misdeeds.  To  millions  of  healthy  minds  it  presents  no 
charm  whatever.  What  one  desires  another  scorns.  Whoever 
would  make  an  irresistible  appeal  must  know  the  man  to  whom 
that  appeal  will  go  and  make  his  tender  in  the  currency  of  that 
man’s  desires.  It  may  be  fame  or  wealth  or  power  or  the 
cheapest  of  all,  a personal  vain  glory.  It  will  vary  as  human 
beings  do.  But  whatever  form  it  takes,  it  becomes,  unbridled, 
a menace  to  the  general  peace.  So  no  wise  man  will  restrict 
his  view  to  a single  evil  while  others  grow  up  around  him. 
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No  vice  however  rank  and  active,  if  confined  to  one,  can  do 
much  harm.  It  is  only  when  it  spreads  and  becomes  powerful 
by  combination  or  extent  that  the  public  need  feel  alarmed. 

Two  great  dangers  of  to-day  are  the  encroachments  of 
organized  money  and  organized  labor.  Organization  itself  is 
laudable  and  proper  but  their  demands  grow  more  unreason- 
able and  insistent  every  day.  And  the  community  as  a whole 
suffers  by  the  unjust  acts  of  both.  How  far  each  is  responsible 
for  the  other  can  never  be  determined,  but  by  both  of  them 
personal  rights  are  dishonestly  invaded.  The  man  of  moderate 
fortune  who  loses  it  by  illegal  competition  of  vast  money  com- 
binations, suffers  no  greater  wrong  than  when  the  labor  of  his 
hands  is  forbidden  by  the  illegal  violence  of  combinations  of 
labor.  The  act  of  both  is  a crime  against  society  and  repug- 
nant to  individual  freedom.  A labor  trust  which  assumes  the 
right  to  increase  indefinitely  the  cost  of  a building  by  raising 
its  own  wages  or  shirking  its  work,  decides  whether  that  build- 
ing shall  go  up  at  all.  It  decides  in  effect  at  what  point  prog- 
ress itself  shall  stop.  For  if  a project  costs  too  much  it  will 
not  pay  and  will  not  be  undertaken.  That  labor  trust  is  in  all 
ways  as  dangerous  as  a money  trust  would  be  which  reduced 
the  rents  of  its  own  competing  property  to*  a ruinous  figure  in 
order  to  drive  the  new  enterprise  into  bankruptcy.  The  labor 
trust  that  raises  the  cost  of  transporting  food  by  exorbitant 
demands  or  dishonest  service  must  share  with  the  food  trusts 
themselves  the  responsibility  for  the  wrong  the  public  suffers. 

In  dealing  with  the  Trust  problem  which  is  always  present 
now,  who  ever  watches  only  one  of  his  enemies  will  in  his 
partial  blindness  be  crushed  by  another.  The  truth  is  that 
every  dishonest  trust,  whatever  its  name,  takes  an  unfair 
advantage.  If  money,  it  demands  an  unfair  profit  and  forces 
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it  by  controlling  markets.  If  labor,  it  demands  pay  for  services 
it  does  not  render  and  forces  its  demands  by  violence  and 
intimidation.  Neither  cares  for  the  public  which  is  ground  be- 
tween the  two.  And  yet  these  two  together  form  but  an  insig- 
nificant part  of  our  whole  business  or  population. 

The  great  majority  of  capital  invested  and  of  labor  employed 
in  this  country,  ask  and  receive  only  a fair  return  for  what  they 
give.  Society  is  fleeced  by  the  acts  of  a few  dishonest  members 
who  should  be  controlled  and  punished.  This  work  the  gov- 
ernment should  do.  Its  power  is  ample  and  the  remedy  is  to 
use  it.  It  has  in  its  service  thousands  of  competent  men  and 
the  right  to  increase  the  number;  it  can  raise  unlimited  funds 
through  its  power  of  taxation ; the  courts  with  their  tremen- 
dous machinery  are  everywhere  at  hand.  It  would  be  far  better 
to  use  these  means  to  their  limit  than  to  agitate  the  public  mind 
by  demands  for  more.  On  one  hand  the  citizen  should  have 
all  he  earns  but  nothing  more.  Too  many  are  trying  to  capital- 
ize their  discontent  and  make  it  pay.  On  the  other  hand  the 
government  should  enforce  the  law  but  it  should  not  unduly 
meddle  nor  try  to  help  too  much.  Every  scheme  of  living 
should  be  one  of  development  and  not  of  climaxes.  Every 
scheme  of  government  should  be  one  of  protection  and  not  of 
interference.  That  protection  should  be  within  the  law  and  not 
outside  of  it.  No  worse  example  could  be  offered  the  unruly 
than  a government  out  of  bounds,  for  the  law-breaker  is  the 
natural  offspring  of  the  lawless  and  none  are  quicker  to  see 
an  unlawful  precedent  than  those  who  chafe  under  restraint. 
If  a government  cannot  enforce  the  laws  it  will  not  long  engage 
respect.  If  it  can  and  does  not,  it  is  justly  the  object  of  dis- 
trust. Its  constant  cry  for  new  laws  and  its  continuous  denun- 
ciation of  wrong-doers  who  are  still  unpunished,  can  if  con- 
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tinued,  produce  but  one  result,  its  own  abdiction.  It  may  have 
no  such  purpose,  but  with  its  appeal  for  help  always  ringing  in 
the  people’s  ears  they  will  in  time  ignore  an  instrument  which 
admits  its  failure  and,  assuming  control  of  their  own  affairs, 
redress  the  wrongs  the  government  points  out  but  does  not 
check.  Government  is  an  agent,  not  a benefactor.  It  is  the 
people’s  creature  and  if  it  does  not  obey  and  enforce  the  law, 
if  it  cannot  perform  its  intended  functions,  it  has  no  right  to 
last.  This  means  revolution,  and  revolution  is  never  careful 
in  choosing  its  weapons  nor  in  setting  limits  to  their  use.  The 
spirit  of  government  is  order,  law,  justice ; the  spirit  of  revolu- 
tion is  revenge.  And  a government  which  has  failed  will  go  the 
same  road  as  the  evil-doers  it  did  not  overcome.  For  the 
populace  inflamed  does  not  carefully  discriminate  and  it  has 
little  more  respect  for  weakness  than  it  has  for  crime.  But  the 
government  should  be  sustained,  for  it  needs  more  help  than 
the  people  do.  We  reverse  the  proper  order  and  ask  when  we 
ought  to  render.  Government  has  no  vitality  of  its  own  and 
no  cure-all  power.  When  we  withdraw  our  support  its  strength 
is  gone. 

I have  always  believed  but  seem  now  about  the  only  one 
who  thinks  so,  that  the  best  support  for  a government  or  an 
administration  is  an  aggressive,  organized  partisan  sentiment. 
When  men  imbued  with  the  same  great  principles  band  to- 
gether, neither  small  differences  among  themselves  nor  the 
blandishments  of  newcomers  with  magic  lanterns,  can  entice 
them  away.  Every  man  of  experience  knows  that  no  states- 
man worthy  of  the  name,  ever  travels  with  a chorus,  and  yet 
his  mind  may  waver  in  the  glare  of  the  lights  and  unless  his 
party  loyalty  keeps  him  straight  he  may  yield  to  the  enticements 
of  a showy  and  pretentious  career.  Men  fight  better  in  com- 
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panies  than  any  one  of  them  would  detached.  Scatter  your 
army  in  fragments  and  your  last  campaign  has  been  won.  The 
republican  party  is  now  facing  this  danger.  We  seem  to  have 
thrown  away  our  party  guns  and  knapsacks  and  are  now  visit- 
ing in  tents  and  consorting  with  companions  hitherto  of  doubt- 
ful reputation. 

We  are  straying  from  those  political  methods  which  have 
made  us  prosperous  and  respected  and  are  exploiting  fads  and 
illusions  whose  effects  no  man  can  see. 

When  you  break  the  party  tie  and  stifle  the  party  spirit 
you  become  the  prey  of  any  forceful  and  erratic  leadership 
within  whose  orbit  you  may  come.  A great  man  who  em- 
broils and  wrecks  his  party  may  sometimes  appear  and  shoot 
across  the  political  sky,  a brilliant  spectacle.  He  may  suffocate 
the  steady  planets  with  his  smoke,  but  men  do  not  depend  on 
him  for  heat  or  light.  He  is  a visitor  and  will  not  come  again 
for  many  years.  Ordinary  mortals  must  reside  here  all  the 
time  and  their  affairs  will  best  prosper  in  the  long  run  by 
ordinary  ways. 

I do  not  believe  in  taking  politics  out  of  politics  and  putting 
business  in.  That  plan  has  been  already  worked  too  far.  The 
disasters  from  it  have  been  widespread  and  deep,  but  I hope 
the  end  of  that  course  will  come  in  a future  not  remote.  We 
are  gaining  slowly  and  I am  sure  we  are  sobering  down.  The 
present  national  administration  is  entitled  to  respect  and  con- 
fidence for  its  course  has  been  wise,  impartial  and  progressive 
and  always  within  the  constitution  and  the  law.  They  blunder 
who  think  they  see  in  any  personal  or  accidental  issue  an 
expression  of  the  people's  view  upon  that  administration's 
broad,  enlightened  purposes.  We  can  afford  to  hold  our 
patience,  for  the  safest  method  of  stopping  a runaway  is  to  take 
hold  of  the  bit  and  run  for  a time  by  his  head. 
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Enforcing  the  law  will  correct  abuses  and  calm  the  people 
now  so  much  wrought  up  Agitation,  too  long  the  order  of  the 
day,  excites  and  inflames  and  breeds  that  discontent  which 
makes  impossible  the  highest  progress.  Millions,  in  receipt 
to-day  of  incomes  of  which  they  never  dreamed,  lose  sight  of 
their  unmatched  prosperity  and  fix  their  minds  upon  the  charge 
repeated  on  all  the  winds,  that  they  are  cheated  and  oppressed. 

This  habit  is  harmful  and  may  become  destructive.  We 
had  better  be  cheated  sometimes  than  to  believe  we  are  always 
the  victims  of  dishonesty.  Industry  and  contentment  are  the 
groundwork  of  prosperity  and  a long  life,  while  idleness  and 
suspicion  prevent  all  healthy  growth. 

The  tendencies  I describe  should  always  be  deplored,  but 
I fear  them  now  for  more  than  ordinary  reasons,  for  among 
the  policies  I disapprove  are  others  which  now  seem  the  fashion 
equally  with  those  I have  already  so  unwisely  condemned.  One 
that  arouses  my  apprehension  is  our  policy  upon  the  subject 
of  immigration.  There  have  come  to  this  country  from  foreign 
shores  within  the  last  seven  years,  nearly  seven  million  people. 
These  have  not  come  from  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  those 
cold  weather  countries  to  whose  immigrants  we  have  in  the 
past  owed  so  much.  They  have  come  largely  from  Eastern 
and  Southern  Europe  and  Western  Asia.  They  are  Italians, 
Hungarians,  Slavs,  Turks,  Syrians.  This  vast  horde  now 
crowding  here  contains  many  who  will  become  prosperous  and 
exemplary  citizens,  but  it  contains  thousands  who  will  not. 
They  neither  speak  nor  understand  our  language  and  have 
little  sympathy  with  our  institutions.  The  aggregate  for  only 
seven  years  is  more  than  the  entire  population  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, Colorado,  Montana  and  Oregon  by  the  census  of 
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1900.  In  the  month  of  March  just  passed  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  landed  here,  the  city  of  Worcester  or  Lowell 
or  Fall  River  in  thirty  days,  and  of  these  more  than  thirty-two 
thousand  can  neither  read  nor  write  in  any  language.  The 
majority  remains  in  our  cities.  They  print  their  own  news- 
papers in  their  own  languages  and  do  not  acquire  ours.  There 
are  more  newspapers  printed  in  New  York  to-day  in  foreign 
languages  than  in  ours.  They  came  here  because  they  were 
dissatisfied  at  home.  Many  leave  their  own  country  with  a 
grievance  and  land  here  with  their  state  of  mind  unchanged. 
They  find  when  they  arrive  the  air  filled  with  charges  made  by 
our  public  men,  exaggerated  by  our  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, charges  of  oppression,  of  the  unjust  power  of  money, 
of  the  partnership  between  government  and  wealth,  of  laws 
that  punish  the  poor  and  shield  the  rich.  These  are  the  wrongs 
they  claim  to  have  fled  at  home  and  their  reception  here  deepens 
the  discontent  their  past  experience  has  engendered.  The  re- 
sult which  follows  is  the  only  natural  one  and  one  which  even 
the  commonest  wisdom  should  foresee. 

In  my  own  state  in  a state’s  prison  population  of  4,300,  more 
than  1,600  are  natives  of  foreign  countries,  and  of  these  1,100 
are  aliens  to-day.  Within  the  last  three  years  that  population 
has  increased  over  900  and  of  this  increase  more  than  500,  or 
53  per  cent.,  were  foreign  born,  and  of  this  foreign  increase,  to 
which  more  than  thirty  countries  contributed,  63  per  cent, 
came  from  Italy,  Austria  and  Russia  alone.  Their  crimes  are 
largely  against  the  person;  crimes  of  violence,  of  blood  and 
lust.  Of  the  condemned  prisoners  during  the  last  year,  47  per 
cent,  were  aliens,  two-thirds  of  them  from  Italy  and  Armenia. 
New  York  is  building  new  prisons  at  a contemplated  expense  of 
over  three  million  dollars,  while  it  already  has  ample  room  to 
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accommodate  its  prison  population  barring  the  aliens.  Of  a 
total  expense  of  upwards  of  $500,000  for  running  New  York’s 
State  prisons  last  year,  more  than  $200,000  was  expended  for 
the  maintenance  of  alien  criminals,  those  who  are  not,  and 
never  can  be  citizens. 

A law  that  fosters  that  condition  should  be  modified  or  re- 
pealed. It  has  often  been  proposed  and  is  now,  that  the  law 
should  be  amended  and  only  the  other  day  a delegation  visited 
Washington  to  protest  against  such  amendment.  That  delega- 
tion represented  three  hundred  and  fifty  newspapers  printed  in 
foreign  languages.  The  effect  of  that  protest  from  those  repre- 
senting so  great  a multitude  of  voters  will  be  to  inject  politics 
into  a question  which  only  patriotism  should  decide. 

I said  in  1896 : “The  greatest  non-partisan  questions  now 

before  the  people  of  this  country  are  the  influx  of  foreigners 
to  our  shores,  the  indiscriminate  bestowal  of  the  ballot  and  the 
inevitable  tendency  to  cheapen  and  degrade  it.  I would  not 
shut  our  doors  to  the  honest,  civilized  and  moral  people  from 
any  quarter  of  the  world  no  matter  how  humble  their  station 
nor  how  complete  their  poverty.  I would  welcome  the  ma- 
terial for  honest  citizenship  no  matter  how  poor  and  unembel- 
lished, but  I am  unalterably  opposed  to  admitting  here  eithei 
with  or  without  limitations,  those  natives  of  foreign  countries 
whose  birth  and  associations  have  made  them  dangerous  to 
their  own  country  and  unfit  for  this.”  And  that  is  still  my 
attitude. 

But  there  is  no  profit  in  a long  enumeration  of  things  that 
should  be  changed.  I have  said  the  things  I have  because  I 
fear  that  in  the  din  and  excitement  of  too  much  governing  and 
too  many  laws,  they  may  be  lost  sight  of  or  that  in  the  nursing 
of  our  personal  ambitions  we  may  choose  to  remain  quiet. 
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My  attitude  represents  no  shade  of  despondency  and  no 
want  of  confidence.  No  vision  of  the  future  is  brighter  than 
my  own. 

I have  slight  regard  on  one  hand  for  those  who  always 
lisp  in  mournful  numbers  nor  on  the  other  for  those  in  whose 
skies  nothing  but  eagles  soar.  The  medium  grades  are  better 
suited  to  my  tastes.  If  ycu  look  for  something  perfect  you 
look  for  something  you  will  never  get.  Perfection  has  not  yet 
come  and  for  the  short  balance  of  life  now  remaining  to  you, 
probably  will  not,  although  the  various  movements  of  reform 
now  modestly  offering  their  healing  preparations  afford  much 
promise. 

Mr.  President,  I advocate  that  common  sense,  that  self- 
restraint  and  just  conservatism  without  which  no  project  so 
gigantic  as  ours  can  be  successfully  carried  on.  I believe  that 
never  in  the  world  were  opportunities  so  great  and  the  rewards 
of  honest  industry  so  high  as  they  are  now  in  this  splendid 
country.  They  are  not  alone  for  the  rich  and  favored,  but 
spring  up  on  every  side  and  ask  no  price  but  industry  and 
character.  The  wealth  of  the  millionaire  of  to-day  may  not 
remain  with  his  son  but  may  seek  that  other  youth  whose 
character  and  training  have  made  him  the  better  man.  The 
capitalist  of  the  future  is  not  surrounded  to-night  with  luxuries. 
He  is  on  his  way  home  from  a spelling  bee  in  the  district  school 
house  in  Maine,  or  asleep  in  the  trundle  bed  on  a farm  in  Minne- 
sota. The  children  of  the  rich  will  retain  the  wealth  they  in 
herit  only  because  they  are  able ; if  they  are  not,  the  children  of 
the  mechanic  and  farmer  will  come  and  take  it.  Nothing  long- 
remains  stable  in  human  affairs  and  fortune  with  impartial  hand 
is  awarding  prizes  every  day  to  those  whose  names  ten  years 
ago  were  buried  in  obscurity. 
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These  are  the  things  for  us  to  remember.  These  are  the 
inspirations  which  in  spite  of  the  ills  which  sometimes  seem  to 
engulf  us,  should  enlarge  our  vision.  Hardship  is  only  a sign 
and  those  who  suffer  it  are  stronger  afterwards.  Injustice  may 
impede  and  sometimes  dishearten,  but  the  youth  with  brains 
and  courage  will  not  wait.  No  power  on  earth  can  keep  him 
down,  for  they  will  win  who  are  fit  to  win. 


ADDRESS  OF  HONORABLE  FRANK  S.  BLACK  BE- 
FORE THE  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION,  NEW 
YORK,  JANUARY  16,  1911. 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen : 

I have  attended  this  dinner  through  a humane  impulse.  The 
weak  and  friendless  should  always  be  objects  of  charity,  and 
bankers  have  no  friends.  Their  lot  is  not  without  cause  and 
the  cause  is  not  far  off.  Those  who  wilfully  offend  against 
admonition  and  example  will  in  time  wear  down,  even  the 
most  generous,  to  a raw  edge.  Knowing  this  and  the  likelihood 
that  all  others  had  deserted  you,  I came  here  at  some  sacri- 
fice to  myself  only  to  find  that  the  gentle  and  corrective 
methods,  with  which  you  have  for  some  time  been  blessed, 
have  worked  only  a partial  reform,  or  none  at  all.  You  Have 
not  yet  learned  the  ways  of  reason  and  discretion.  You  have 
again  dragged  in  the  Constitution.  And  this  notwithstanding 
you  have  so  often  lately  seen  it  dragged  out.  I have  been 
so  much  encouraged  for  a few  years  back  that  I hoped  we  had 
seen  the  last  of  that  devenerated  instrument.  It  has  been 
known  for  many  years,  that  between  friends  the  Constitution 
had  no  place,  and  late  years  that  it  did  not  count  while  in  the 
righteous  pursuit  of  enemies.  But  here  it  is  again  in  brazen 
and  substantial  form,  not  in  secret,  but  without  apology  or 
excuse,  and  with  its  original  and  malign  purpose,  so  far  as 
disclosed,  of  hindering  the  free  will  and  early  salvation  of  an 
eager  people,  of  checking  extemporaneous  statesmanship  and 
contemporaneous  statesmen,  and  re-soldering  the  fetters  under 
which  we  have  groaned  since  1789.  If  this  is  your  purpose, 
those  of  us  who  are  still  true  friends  of  the  people  must  increase 
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our  vigor,  our  adjectives  and  our  mileage ; for  the  Constitution 
must  go.  It  is  too  old  to  be  useful  and  too  good  to  be  true. 
But,  since  it  is  here,  we  may  glance  at  it  once  as  we  might 
say  good-by  to  an  old  associate  who  is  too  slow  to  keep  up. 

This  document,  as  it  appears  on  your  table,  says : “Congress 

shall  make  no  laws  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the 
press.”  The  press  needs  no  encouragement  to  take  advantage 
of  that  clause.  But  citizens  of  the  less  gifted  types,  including 
bankers  and  lawyers,  are  not  so  brave  or  keen.  This  provision, 
I take  it,  embraces  those  who  have  opinions  as  well  as  those 
who  have  not,  those  who  have  convictions  of  their  own  as 
well  as  those  guessing  at  the  public  drift.  Somewhere  in  this 
classification  we  are  all  included.  But  the  right  to  speak  is 
not  all.  Every  high  privilege  carries  an  obligation.  A right 
believed  so  sacred  that  it  should  be  embodied  in  the  National 
Constitution  is  not  one-sided.  It  is  not  put  there  solely  to 
protect  the  citizen,  with  nothing  for  him  to  do.  It  means  to 
guarantee  his  freedom,  but  it  expects  his  support.  The  Consti- 
tution is  not  alone  to  be  enjoyed;  it  is  also  to  be  defended.  If 
there  is  no  defense,  how  long  will  the  enjoyment  last?  If  the 
Constitution  be  destroyed  how  long  will  its  privileges  remain? 
The  citizen  is  bound  to  fight  for  his  country  even  at  the  cost 
of  his  fortune  and  his  life.  Does  he  owe  nothing  until  that 
crisis  comes?  Most  wars  would  not  have  been  if  men  in  times 
of  peace  had  spoken  with  half  the  courage  they  afterwards  dis- 
played in  the  war  their  past  neglect  and  cowardice  had  brought 
on.  Invasions  do  not  always  come  with  drums  and  muskets, 
and  courage  is  not  real  which  is  only  roused  by  music.  The 
wisest  are  those  who  see  the  farthest  and  act  the  quickest.  It 
is  a brave  thing  to  fight  a conflagration,  but  if  the  matches  had 
been  safely  put  away  or  the  incendiary  locked  up,  there  would 
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have  been  no  fire.  Indifference  and  neglect,  if  they  do  not 
cause,  at  least  encourage  crime. 

It  is  as  needful  sometimes  tO'  speak  as  it  is  sometimes  to 
fight,  and  in  most  cases  if  the  speech  is  in  time  there  will  be  no 
fight.  Few  misunderstandings  ever  rise  which  argument  would 
not  settle,  but  if  through  laziness  or  fear  there  is  no  argument, 
a crisis  may  develop.  The  point  of  what  I say  is,  that  men 
with  knowledge  and  convictions  are  bound  to>  make  them 
known.  The  disturber  is  always  active  and  his  audience  is 
always  large.  He  takes  advantage  of  his  Constitutional  priv- 
ilege to  say  what  he  likes  and  excite  whom  he  will.  Having  in 
mind  only  his  own  gain  and  knowing  envy  is  the  most  respon- 
sive chord  in  the  human  disposition,  he  always  plays  that  chord. 
The  trouble  following  could  be  allayed  if  the  truth  were  told, 
but  who  will  tell  it?  Shall  those  whose  business  is  to  stir  up 
discontent  be  counted  on  to  quit  their  trade  and  smooth  things 
down?  Smoothing  is  an  occupation  sense  and  thrift  and  in- 
dustry must  follow.  Those  who  have,  desire  to  retain.  Those 
who  have  not,  seek  to  acquire.  But  all  men,  rich  or  poor, 
possessed  of  courage  and  patriotism,  should  so  act  that  they 
may  preserve  the  Constitution,  the  government  and  the  coun- 
try, which  have  been  their  hope  and  shelter. 

This  world  does  not  belong  wholly  to  the  disturber  and  his 
excited  victims,  and  men  of  sense  should  say  so,  not  in  private 
or  in  whispers,  but  in  the  open. 

The  agitator’s  motto  is : “First,  be  sure  you  are  wrong,  and 

then  go  ahead.”  There  is  shrewdness  in  this  for  if  one  is 
willing  to  be  wrong  there  is  no  limit  to  his  field.  If  blocked 
in  one  direction,  countless  others  are  still  open.  When  men 
are  sure  they  are  right  they  can  afford  to  go  slow.  But  those 
who  are  conscious  of  their  own  unfairness  generally  seek  to 
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prove  their  sincerity  by  exaggeration.  The  next  step  is  to  win 
success  by  any  means  whatever,  for  to  a dishonest  mind  the 
most  dishonorable  methods  are  vindicated  by  success.  This  is 
the  reasoning  and  the  course  of  demagogues  and  constitutes  at 
once  their  danger  to  others  and  their  own  strength.  They 
start  with  an  advantage  no  fair  disputant  ever  has,  and  that 
is  why  their  course  should  be  checked  and  answered  early. 
Their  first  aim  is  to  excite,  and  the  excited  mind  is  hard  to 
reason  with.  That  is  why  the  old  maxim  is  so  wise:  “Resist 

the  beginnings.” 

In  this  regard  it  seems  to  me  such  men  as  you  fall  short. 
You  believe,  but  you  do  not  speak.  No  matter  how  serious 
the  charge,  you  seldom  explain  or  defend,  and  the  human  mind 
is  so  prone  to1  believe  an  accusation  that  it  seldom  waits  for 
proof.  Everyone  wants  more  than  he  has,  and  when  told  that 
he  has  less  than  his  own,  he  is  ready  to  join  the  man  who  tells 
him  so. 

The  truth,  especially  if  it  be  conservative,  is  hard  to  get. 
The  conservative  man  is  a slow  and  oftentimes  a timid  man. 
And  this  increases  the  duty  of  those  who  know  the  truth  to  tell 
it.  The  pendulum  in  human  affairs  swings  far  to  one  side  and 
then  to  the  other.  But  the  enlightenment  of  the  race  has  been 
most  advanced  in  periods  of  repose.  Those  who  believe  that 
should  strive  for  that  condition.  Policies  to  that  end  should 
be  maintained.  Men  in  front  whose  purposes  are  right  should 
be  sustained  even  though  popularity  has  turned  her  back. 
Popularity  is  a fickle  jade  and  the  head  she  crowns  to-day  may 
drop  in  the  basket  to-morrow.  Whoever  follows  her  has  a 
slippery  road,  and  when  he  falls,  as  all  her  worshippers  do,  he 
will  find  no  sympathy  in  his  distress.  And  yet  the  dread  of 
unpopularity,  the  knowledge  that  the  tide  was  going  out,  has 
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left  many  a worthy  figure  without  due  acknowledgment  and 
support.  We  forget  that  the  same  law  that  carries  out  the 
tide  will  bring  it  back,  and  that  those  who  remain  in  their 
places  will  be  the  first  to  see  it  return.  A single  illustration 
will  show  you  what  I mean.  I use  it,  not  in  a partisan  sense, 
because  I know  that  here  no  partisan  allusion  should  be  in- 
dulged, but  only  because  it  fairly  represents  my  meaning. 

I believe  that  many  years  from  now,  when  the  names  of 
sporadic  and  voluble  reformers  are  preserved  only  because 
they  fought  him,  the  name  of  Speaker  Cannon  will  be  remem- 
bered with  increasing  respect.  But  how  many  have  said  so  in 
public?  And  so  it  comes  about  that  many  of  the  strongest 
men  in  public  station  are  now  retiring  to  private  life  and  their 
places  are  too  often  filled  by  those  whose  statesmanship  has 
never  reached  above  the  level  of  the  initiative,  referendum  and 
recall,  the  popular  election  of  Senators,  and  pensions  for  those 
who  are  out  of  work.  The  initiative,  referendum  and  recall 
are  unsound  and  harmful  projects.  A government  so  con- 
ducted is  a house  on  sand,  shifting  and  unstable.  Laws  to  be 
effective  and  respected  must  be  well  framed,  well  discussed 
and  well  considered,  and  should  pass  all  tests  most  likely  to 
secure  permanence.  And  when  so  created  they  should  not  be 
annulled  except  with  equal  care.  These  things  the  people  as 
a body  will  not  do.  Public  officials  to  be  independent  and 
fearless  must  have  fixed  and  reasonable  tenure.  Too  long 
terms,  they  say,  would  breed  autocrats,  perhaps  so,  but  terms 
subject  to  popular  caprice  would  breed  nothing  but  time- 
servers. A public  servant  should  be  neither.  He  should  be 
free  to  use  his  judgment  and  his  conscience,  and  if  the  people 
refuse  that,  they  may  have  willing  puppets,  but  they  will  not 
have  faithful  servants,  for  self-respecting  men  will  not  accept 
a trust  which  allows  no  freedom  in  its  execution. 
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The  election  of  United  States  Senators  by  popular  vote 
would  be  an  unwise  and  retrogressive  step.  The  very  purpose 
of  the  Constitution  in  that  regard  was  to  insure  the  delibera- 
tion of  one  important  arm  of  Federal  government  removed 
somewhat  from  the  influence  of  powerful  but  rapidly  chang- 
ing popular  sentiment.  The  people  are  not  always  right  upon 
the  instant,  and  tribunals  that  are  not  carried  off  their  feet 
by  the  passions  of  every  hour  are  needed  safeguards  against 
hasty  popular  mistakes.  These  changes,  which  I believe  are 
wrong,  are  widely  advocated,  and  the  new,  flamboyant  states- 
man, the  get-wise-quick  type,  has  them  all  in  his  platform  and 
is  now  focussing  his  mind  upon  another  plank,  which  would 
be  even  more  popular,  but  hardly  more  unsound,  pensions  for 
indigent  voters. 

If  the  intelligence  of  the  country  had  acted  and  spoken  as 
it  ought  for  the  last  six  years,  this  condition  would  not  be. 
And  it  will  be  to  your  discredit  if  it  goes  on. 

Mr.  President,  having  said  so  much  that  is  disagreeable,  1 
am  going  to  add  more  in  its  most  unwelcome  form.  Whoever 
gives  advice  on  an  occasion  like  this  pleads  guilty  to  a hardened 
nature.  But  I shall  give  it,  feeling  that  advice  is  for  those  who 
cannot  help  themselves  and  not  so  much  to  aid  those  who  get 
it  as  to  gratify  the  one  who  gives  it.  I am  the  more  inclined 
to  do  this  because  I believe  the  advice  I shall  give  is  sound. 

The  whole  country,  including  you,  ought  to  change  its 
tactics.  The  muck  raker  and  the  demagogue  have  done  harm 
enough  and  should  be  sent  to  the  rear.  Their  message  of 
distrust  and  turbulence  is  neither  sincere  nor  true.  Evils  do 
exist,  dishonest  men  are  everywhere,  the  rich  are  sometimes 
arrogant  and  the  poor  sometimes  oppressed,  but  these  are  only 
items  in  the  gigantic  volume  of  American  life.  The  vast 
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majority  of  American  business  is  honestly  done.  The  vast 
majority  of  individual  fortunes  are  got  by  methods  honest 
men  approve,  the  vast  majority  of  laboring  men  are  receiving 
all  they  earn.  And  the  standard  of  enlightenment  and  morality 
is  higher  than  it  ever  was  before.  And  all  the  unequaled 
opportunities  of  the  country  and  the  age  are  open  to  every 
man  who  seeks  them,  no  matter  how  poor  his  start.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  half  the  men  in  this  hall  were  receiving  smaller 
incomes  than  the  bricklayer  gets  to-day.  This  country  is  the 
best  there  is,  and  it  is  not  finished  yet  nor  ready  to  tear  down. 
Its  vast  extent,  its  enormous  wealth,  its  fortunate  position, 
its  restless  and  growing  people,  will  push  it  forward  with  a 
pace  no  other  nation  can  maintain. 

We  have  no  need  to  magnify  and  no  excuse  to  praise  our- 
selves, but  if  we  tell  things  only  as  they  are  and  with  studious 
moderation,  the  record  of  this  country  for  a hundred  years 
is  still  beyond  all  human  history.  And  based  on  that  the 
future  seems  almost  beyond  all  human  dreams. 

Why  not  say  things  as  they  are?  The  disturber  has  for 
years,  and  at  the  public  cost,  ridden  at  the  head  of  a continuous 
and  noisy  parade,  while  the  people  stood  by  dazed  and  business 
suffered.  Why  not  let  him  walk  awhile  and  give  the  business 
man  a chance  to  catch  up? 

We  have  been  too  long  excited  and  misled  by  counterfeits, 
and  I believe  the  people  are  eager  for  the  truth  and  willing  to 
be  just.  If  they  are  not  yet  fully  awake,  they  at  least  have 
begun  to  rub  their  eyes. 


ADDRESS  OF  HONORABLE  FRANK  S.  BLACK  BE- 
FORE THE  TRAFFIC  CLUB,  PITTSBURGH, 
MARCH  30,  1911. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Traffic  Club : 

The  value  of  an  effort  depends  less  upon  the  subject  dealt 
with  than  upon  how  it  is  handled.  It  is  better  worth  while  to 
build  a rail  fence  than  to  marvel  at  the  Panama  canal.  Most 
men  consider  the  same  subjects,  but  not  in  the  same  way,  but 
the  general  run  of  questions  is  small,  and  so  on  them  it  makes 
little  difference  what  one  thinks  or  how  he  acts.  But  some 
questions  are  so  general  and  their  sphere  so  wide  that  some- 
where they  cross  the  path  of  nearly  every  one,  and  so  become 
to  each,  matters  of  intimate  concern.  Such  questions  are  up 
now  and  have  overreached  the  boundaries  of  private  right  and 
entered  the  domain  of  National  policies.  And  we  Americans 
have  become,  either  right  or  wrong,  so  imbued  with  our  own 
importance  that  it  is  too  late  now  to  deny  our  opinion  that 
whatever  affects  us  affects  the  world. 

Among  these  broad  questions  your  occupations  must  be 
included.  No  field  is  exempt  from  you.  The  product  of  your 
mills  is  found  in  every  house.  There  is  no  freight  yard  in 
America  that  does  not  feel  the  rumble  of  your  cars.  You 
have  become  so  strong  that  your  business  is  no  longer  yours 
alone,  but  mine,  and  that  of  every  other  farmer,  whether  his 
land  adjoins  mine  in  New  Hampshire  or  my  friend’s  in  Dakota. 

Politics,  business,  all  the  enterprises  of  the  land  and  sea, 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  country,  are  more  or  less  affected  by 
your  course.  So  you  should  not  complain  if,  while  gathering 
yc.ur  large  rewards,  you  also  receive  a large  share  of  public 
scrutiny. 
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I give  you  this  importance  not  to  praise  you  but  to  show 
your  responsibility  and  so  emphasize  your  duty.  Fair  dealing 
is  the  surest  guaranty  of  continued  respect.  But  beyond  the 
point  of  fairness  no  man  is  bound  to  go,  and  beyond  that  point 
he  has  no  right  to  go  unless  he  deals  with  that  which  is  wholly 
his  own.  Generosity  is  a fine  impulse,  but  not  in  him  who 
gives  away  what  belongs  to  another,  and  in  the  discussion  now 
going  on  which  is  so  intense  and  foaming,  you  must  not  forget 
that  in  nine-tenths  of  the  things  you  do,  you  act  not  for  your- 
selves, but  others. 

The  men  who  are  here  do  not  own  the  mills  and  railroads. 
They  are  trustees  for  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  never 
did  and  never  will  see  Pittsburgh.  There  are  large  stockholders 
whose  means  are  ample  and  easy.  There  are  small  stock- 
holders who  have  pinched  for  years  to  save  the  money  now 
invested  in  your  stock.  But  big  or  little,  you  are  their  trustees. 
When  acting  for  them  you  have  no  more  right  to  give  their 
property  to  other  people  than  you  have  to  keep  it  yourselves. 
There  are  aspects  of  what  is  known  as  duty  that  we  can  shirk 
and  still  rest  well;  there  are  others  that  have  a fiery  eye  that 
does  not  close,  and  before  it  all  men  become  uneasy.  The 
latter  aspects  should  most  impress  us  when  we  stand  in 
another’s  place  and  use  that  other’s  name. 

Fairness  does  not  always  mean  taking  the  easiest  line.  It 
never  means  surrendering  to  those  who  demand  it  the  property 
of  an  unconscious  owner.  If  things  are  handed  over  to  avoid 
trouble,  the  time  soon  comes  when  those  who  learn  that  way 
rely  more  upon  their  threats  than  on  their  labor.  That  con- 
dition will  or  has  already  come.  And  if  you  owe  a duty  to 
protect  the  trust  you  hold,  you  are  not  free  from  blame  if  you 
have  not  done  all  you  could  to  prevent  that  condition  of  the 
public  temper  which  would  force  you  to  break  your  trust. 
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Knowing  the  truth  and  not  telling  it  is  hardly  above  twisting 
it  to  serve  an  end.  Even  the  most  intelligent  and  honest  if 
also  weak,  may  fail  as  ignobly  as  the  ignorant  or  dishonest. 

I said  in  New  York  some  time  ago  that  those  who  know 
conditions  are  bound  to  tell  them,  and  I repeat  the  same  to 
you.  No  man  can  excuse  himself  for  yielding  to  a difficulty  if, 
through  his  own  shortcomings,  that  difficulty  rose.  That  is 
what  many  of  us  have  done  and  are  doing.  We  have  tempor- 
ized and  dodged  and  slept  while  things  were  done  we  knew 
were  wrong,  while  things  were  said  we  knew  were  false,  and 
now  excuse  ourselves  for  yielding  to  a stress  we  all  foresaw 
would  come.  We  may  acquit  ourselves,  but  posterity  will  reach 
a different  verdict,  more  just  but  less  kind. 

There  are  many  phases  of  our  progress  which  emphasize 
our  danger.  We  can  manage  these  if  we  keep  our  heads  and 
take  our  time.  But  a wise  man  in  a hurry  will  blunder  as 
often  as  a stupid  man  picking  his  way.  We  solve  too  many 
things  offhand.  Their  magnitude  seems  never  to  dismay  us, 
and  because  we  have  always  landed  on  our  feet  we  seem  always 
to  expect  to.  This  mental  attitude  may  come  from  confidence, 
and  it  may  from  vanity.  A large  part  of  our  good  fortune  is 
due  not  to  our  skill,  but  to  the  growth  and  vigor  of  the  country. 
The  investment  of  a day’s  labor  or  a dollar  in  money  produces 
here  a bigger  yield  than  it  ever  has  at  any  other  time  or  place 
on  earth.  This  is  not  so  much  wisdom  as  luck.  Much  of 
wha:  we  have  is  not  wages,  but  bounty.  If  we  lived  in  Switzer- 
land or  China  we  might  be  farming  in  a crevice  or  wearing 
wooden  shoes.  And  before  we  get  too  puffed  up  we  had  better 
see  how  much  we  have  done  and  how  much  Nature  has  done 
for  us.  But  the  country  with  all  its  wondrous  growth  and 
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limitless  fertility  can  be  spoiled  if  we  take  too  much  for  granted. 
The  problems  we  deal  with  now  are  too  large  to  be  hurried. 
The  tariff,  control  of  corporations,  the  rights  of  labor  and 
money  in  their  joint  results,  amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
questions  so  vital  and  far-reaching  that  they  involve  both  our 
progress  and  stability — all  these  are  on  the  table  now  and  being 
settled  by  offhand  Solomons  whose  wisdom,  unborn  five  years 
ago,  is  now  in  full  flower.  These  wise  men  are  as  much  like 
the  old  time  statesmen  as  the  Rough  Riders  are  like  the  Old 
Guard  of  Napoleon.  We  shall  keep  going  for  a long  time  yet, 
but  is  it  not  worth  while  to  look  around?  These  questions,  so 
tremendous  in  their  reach,  may,  if  bunched  and  settled  care- 
lessly, bring  endless  trouble.  Unless  we  pay  attention  we  may 
be  swimming  before  we  know  it,  for  even  the  largest  vessel 
will  go  down  if  we  put  in  holes  enough. 

There  is  nothing  shorter  than  human  recollection  or  more 
vital  than  human  hope.  The  prosperous  man  forgets  that  he 
was  ever  poor,  and  believes  that  to-morrow  will  be  even  more 
abundant.  My  hope  is  as  wild  and  verdant  as  any  one’s,  but 
it  would  not  discourage  me  to  see  conservatism  a little  steadier 
on  its  feet.  Nobody  of  sense  believes  we  go  too  slow,  and 
everyDody  will  agree  that  haste  is  likely  to  upset. 

I know  these  broad  questions  are  being  dealt  with  by  some 
whose  minds  are  careful  and  patriotic,  but  even  they  must  feel 
the  undue  pressure  of  the  present  rushing,  slipshod  tendencies. 
And  to  further  hinder  and  confuse,  every  charlatan  in  the  land 
is  exploiting  some  queer  idea  which  he  hopes  will  fix  the  public 
eye  on  him.  He  has  neither  probity  nor  conviction,  for  he 
drops  his  nostrum  when  it  fails  to  sell.  Facts  are  his  enemies 
for  they  prevent  sensations  which  are  his  meat  and  drink.  He 
does  not  know  where  he  is  or  what  he  has  found,  if  anything. 
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There  are  more  Doctor  Cooks  in  politics  than  in  any  other 
line,  and  while  one  by  one  they  drop,  exposed,  the  public 
appetite  still  continues  sharp.  The  cure  is  to  show  the  true 
and  sober  aspect,  and  so  correct  and  educate  the  public  view. 
It  is  easier  to  stay  a development  than  to  fight  a climax. 

These  things  everybody  knows  and  nearly  every  one  ignores. 
And  if  men  like  you  ignore  them  too,  you  will  soon  be  in  a 
boisterous  headlong  game  which  has  no  acknowledged  rules. 
If  you  cannot  see  what  your  fate  would  be  in  that  event,  then 
I misjudge  this  gathering. 

Among  all  the  questions  on  our  hands  none  is  more  sensitive 
or  pressing  than  the  so-called  strife  between  capital  and  labor. 
This  whole  question  is  misnamed,  for  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween the  two.  If  rightly  understood  the  whole  trouble  should 
disappear.  Perhaps  all  these  troubles  need  is  the  introduction 
of  a mellower  human  note.  Fair  play  and  the  knowledge  of 
conditions  is  even  better  than  a soft  answer  in  turning  away 
wrath.  Every  year  we  seem  to  rely  less  upon  reason  and  more 
upon  force.  The  resolutions  of  Boards  of  Directors  and  of 
Federations  of  Labor  would  be  less  pugnacious  if  they  had  a 
common  view.  A better  understanding  would  knock  most 
grievances  on  the  head. 

Controversy  is  generally  the  child  of  misconception  and  the 
desire  for  quick  and  easy  wealth  is  the  source  of  half  our 
troubles.  The  truth  is  that  wealth  is  the  cheapest  of  all  the 
great  possessions.  It  has  destroyed  more  careers  than  it  ever 
made.  The  man  who  starts  with  it  is  more  apt  to  land  in  the 
ditch  than  one  who  never  had  it.  Financial  ease  to  youth  is  a 
drawback.  Few  labor  unless  they  have  to.  Competence 
should  come  with  age,  and  as  the  result  of  effort.  The  world, 
they  say,  owes  every  man  a living.  I believe  that,  but  he  is 
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bound  to  get  out  and  collect  it.  Nature  is  generous  but  slow. 
She  never  repudiates  a debt,  and  always  pays  it  in  the  currency 
agreed  upon.  For  industry  she  pays  in  wealth  and  com- 
fort; for  integrity,  in  respect  and  honor;  for  ability,  in 
fame ; for  folly,  in  distress ; for  loyalty  she  returns  the  same 
superb  quality  multiplied  a hundred-fold,  which  then  becomes 
affection. 

And  when  you  name  your  purpose  she  works  all  the  hours 
of  the  nights  and  days  to  help  it  through.  Poverty  is  her 
kindest  weapon.  It  is  her  favorite  way  of  testing  character. 
There  are  two  urchins  shivering  on  the  street  to-night,  but 
in  twenty  years  one  will  be  in  the  almshouse  and  the  other 
will  be  in  here.  Each  will  follow  the  line  of  his  tendencies,  and 
if  you  know  the  seed  planted  you  can  tell  the  crop  without  wait- 
ing to  see  it. 

Much  depends  upon  ambition,  but  no  one  should  forget  the 
difference  between  ambition  and  a dream.  The  man  with  am- 
bition strives  to  reach  it,  but  the  one  with  a dream  waits  for 
it  to  come  true.  Ambition  must  be  clothed  in  reason  and  in- 
cessantly pursued,  but  dreams  are  clothed  only  in  colors,  and 
their  attractive  hues  too  often  satisfy  the  indolent.  Dreams 
may  be  built  by  those  reclining  on  their  backs,  but  no  furrow 
has  yet  been  plowed  by  one  in  that  position,  and  when  the 
Fall  sets  in  the  plowman  must  support  the  idler. 

And  here  is  where  and  why  that  discontent  springs  up, 
which,  feeding  upon  itself,  soon  charges  to  unfairness  or  mis- 
fortune, that  inequality  which  is  only  due  to  idleness.  Con- 
ditions at  the  outset  were  the  same  for  each,  but  one  was 
willing  to  work  and  the  other  was  content  to  dream. 

Success  depends  not  only  on  ambition,  but  the  courage  of  it 
and  the  imagination  which  sees  in  the  beginning  an  ultimate 
fulfillment. 
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The  loftiest  achievements  are  only  done  by  those  who  see 
before  the  corner-stone  is  laid,  the  splendor  of  the  finished 
thing.  No  great  result  was  ever  sure  unless  at  first  the  end 
desired  was  as  plain  as  at  the  finish.  Chance  sometimes  may 
bring  results,  but  chance  is  tricky  and  a poor  and  fickle  substi- 
tute for  purpose.  Every  man’s  salvation  depends  mostly  on 
himself.  If  he  makes  a fair  trial  he  gets  a fair  result.  One 
good  day’s  work  will  do  more  for  him  than  a solid  year  of  com- 
plaining. Opportunities  lie  thick  around  him,  but  he  cannot 
pick  up  a single  one  unless  he  stoops.  And  that  has  been 
proved  so  many  times  that  the  intelligent  and  fair  have  less 
faith  every  day  in  those  who  hide  their  failures  under  com- 
plaints of  unfairness  and  oppression. 

In  this  country  no  one’s  heel  is  on  any  one’s  neck.  The 
fates  are  against  no  one,  but  they  always  favor  those  who  look 
to  the  morning  instead  of  those  who  long  for  night. 

The  battle  is  not  over  till  the  night  of  the  last  day,  and  until 
then  the  loser  has  not  lost  his  chance  to  win.  Fortune  may 
sometimes  slight  the  brave  and  may,  when  her  sight  is  blurred, 
crown  some  quitter,  but  never  in  a thousand  years  will  she 
leave  it  there  for  long. 

If  we  could  not  make  mistakes  many  of  the  keenest  pleas- 
ures of  living  would  be  denied,  but  the  worst  mistake  we  ever 
make  is  to  be  too  noisy  about  our  rights. 

A wit  in  Massachusetts,  where  I hear  they  nearly  all  reside, 
once  said  that  if  he  could  have  the  luxuries  of  life  he  could 
do  without  the  necessities.  It  is  nearer  true  than  what  he  said, 
that  we  should  be  happier  without  our  rights  than  without 
our  privileges.  The  rights  of  mankind  are  few  and  small,  and 
generally  adjust  themselves,  but  his  privileges  are  the  rewards 
of  his  activities  and  the  solace  of  his  repose.  His  substantial 
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rights  comprise  an  equal  chance  with  every  other  man,  protec- 
tion while  he  works  it  out,  and  the  fair  enjoyment  of  what  his 
labor  brings,  and  there  they  stop.  His  other  rights  are  small 
and  mainly  incident  to  these.  But  his  privileges  grow  and 
broaden  and  multiply  and  never  end.  Friendship,  respect  and 
admiration;  loyalty,  affection  and  honor;  power,  happiness  and 
renown — these  and  all  the  countless  things  that  inspire  and 
urge  and  lift  him  up,  are  only  privileges.  His  rights  he  can 
enforce,  for  they  are  secured  to  him,  because  society  is  best 
protected  so,  but  not  on  his  account.  But  privileges  come 
because  of  him  and  what  he  does  and  is.  He  moves  and  lives 
and  revels  in  them,  and  they  surround  him  like  the  light,  but 
not  one  of  them  can  he  exact.  While  we  struggle  for  some 
petty  right,  a thousand  splendid  privileges  may  pass  us  by. 
All  the  rights  there  are  never  made  one  person  rich,  but  if  he 
takes  the  privileges  within  his  reach  no  power  on  earth  can 
keep  him  poor. 

I don’t  know  why  I came  five  hundred  miles  over  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  into  this  smoky  valley.  I have  no  mes- 
sage that  is  not  conveyed  by  every  rising  sun.  If  I have  any- 
thing to  say  it  is  not  so  much  a message  as  a protest. 

I protest  against  that  spirit  of  suspicion  and  unrest  that  so 
distorts  our  views  and  puts  hostility  in  the  place  of  friendship. 
I protest  against  those  who  live  on  the  credulity  of  their  fellow 
men,  and  would  for  their  own  gain  substitute  revenge  for  hope. 

If  I could  reach  all  the  people  on  all  the  railroads  out  of 
Pittsburgh  I would  say,  stop  the  constant  nursing  of  your 
wrongs,  which  have  been  proclaimed  and  magnified  until  they 
are  almost  a National  lamentation. 

Change  these  lonesome  songs  for  National  beatitudes ; 
blessed  are  they  who  are  allowed  to  partake  in  the  bounty  of 
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this  marvelous  country;  blessed  are  they  who  are  willing  to 
shoulder  part  of  the  blame  for  their  own  failure,  and  who  know 
that  to  disagree  is  not  always  to  be  dishonest;  blessed  are 
they  who  know  that  cheating  in  labor  is  as  bad  as  cheating  in 
money,  and  that  a thirty  minute  hour  is  as  dishonest  as  a fifty 
cent  dollar;  blessed  are  they  whose  vision  is  clear  enough  to 
tell  a real  from  a fancied  wrong,  and  who  dwell  rather  upon  the 
blessings  they  see  than  upon  the  hardships  they  imagine. 

If  that  change  should  start  and  move  along,  the  business  of 
the  country  would  spring  to  its  feet,  our  troubles  would  shrink 
or  disappear,  and  confidence  and  union  with  their  tremendous 
power,  would  set  the  tide  toward  National  prosperity  and  uni- 
versal peace. 

And,  Mr.  President,  now  of  all  times  and  here  of  all  places, 
is  the  high  incentive  to  good  will  and  sane  yet  boundless 
aspirations,  for  no  man  can  contemplate  this  country’s  past 
without  the  emotions  of  wonder  and  joy ; no  man  can  look  to 
its  future  and  fail  to  see  new  stars. 
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